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PILEFACE 


The idc2 of making Emiscan wodd the theme of a book arose 
out of my first direct contact with ii. which was my experience of the 
dty of die dead at Caere. There the gigantic funeral mounds with 
the mffgnTfirm t habitations of the dead in their wombs, and the lUent 
streets marked by the ruts of wheels thousands of years ago. and the 
enigmaTtc smiles of the stone and tenaeorta portraits of the dead 
Fjnitc am on tfadr sarcophagi, and the whole ofdus strai^e fiagment 
of prime val Asia in the midst of a European landscape, gripped 
me so deeply and inesisiihly that my studies of the Etruscan problem 
may be said to have begun fiom that momciu. 

In the cout$e of years of study at Rome and fiequent travels 
through the territory once settled by the Etruscans, I have tried to 
build up that first impression and to complete a rounded picture. 
This book is the resulL Staifmg fiom personal experience, rather 
than from critical research or records, my intention has been to 
transmit to a wide circle of readers something of the opulence and 
the magic of the Eiruscan world, which has perhaps been too much 
overshadowed by the glory of Greece and Rome. The one-sided 
cmpliasis on Greco-Roman elements in Europ^n dvilisatton is no 
doubt justified, but perhaps it may nevertheless be useful to take a 
glance into the darkness at the opposite pole of the Greco-Roman 
world and to study the pre-bcUenJc cultures of the Mediterranean 
world, rooted in the andent earth-cults, of which the Etruscans were 
in a sense the last reptescniativcs. Today it i$ gradually contiug to be 
recognised again how many strands of European civilisation have 
their roots deep down in Etruscan soil, and how imponani a role tvas 
played in Western development by the Etruscan people:, whom the 
Romans so mocifcssly destroyed. 
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So as this book touches on thcoty, it makes no ptetemion to 
support one or another among the numerous theories on the con¬ 
troversial question of Etruscan ongios or to establish new theories in 
the £eld of archaeology oi cultural liistoiy. It seeks only to give a 
bird^s-eyc view of the present position of Etruscology^ and it is 
limited essentially to indicating the various theories and opinions of 
proiessional scholars. The material adduced in evidence of the con¬ 
tinuity of Etruscan customs and religious ideas and artistic trends in 
the people's daily liE, and in mediaeval church art, was practically 
entirely collected by phonal observation, during my navels through 
ancient Etruria. Some of the Etruscan works of art here presented 
in photographs have never previously been published. 

In orda to mtrict my subject-matter to reasonable proportions, the 
book is confined to the portrayal of the true heart-land of Etruria 
together with the most important sites in tr. It is in these that the 
charactci and culture of the Etruscans have left behind their deepest 
and most penmneut trajccs, whereas in the areas of bter colonial occu¬ 
pation the Etruscan influence did not succeed in modi^'ing the habits 
of the populanon and the character of their settlements sufficiently 
fiindamcnully to leave behind a living uudetcunent that can still be 
felt today, as it can in central Etruria and the Tuscan coastal area. 

finally 1 should like to thank my coUaborator, Dr. Eugen Hass, 
the photographer, and his wife, as well as the other photographers 
who have conitibuted to lUustraie this volume, for the f niitfiil work 
they have done in museums and cotlections. 

1 iul myself under a great debt ofgraiitudc to all those who gave me 
guidatice, encouragement and help in the researdics and preparations 
for my book, especially to Dr, Filippo Maggi, Deputy Director oft he 
collection of antiquities in the Vatican, to whom I am also particu¬ 
larly grateful for his valuable support in procuring the illunrauvc 
material; to my ttspeaed pmfbsor, Ludwig Cutiius; and to my dear 
6dend, Dr. T. H. Fokker, to whose encouragement in the field of 
art-history my book is gicady indebted. 

SlBYlXE VON ClES-ReOBN 


THE BURIED PEOPLE 


of the catlier custom of buii^ which had been umvcisal, by ihai of 
cremadou. The terramart att so obviously reminiscent of the villages 
on piles built by the prehisioric populations of the Alpine lake dis¬ 
trict that it is tempting to assume an immigration of the larter into 
Italy. But Linguistic research has tcaded rather to show, on the con- 
trary» that the Indo-European invasion took place not from nordi to 
south, but &oin east to west, in three successive waves. As a result 
the tjuestion remains very obscure. 

The Illyrians, who were part of the Indo-European immigraiiDn, 
certainly came from the Balkans. They settled in Venecia, where 
they were later to form a distinct ethnic group. 

None of these new arrivals, however, was destined to rouse haly 
from the long slumber of prehistoric dme* Many centuries were still 
to pass before tbc immense time-lag of the W csi behind the East was 
to be caught up. 

Towards the year lioo b.c., the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
basin was convulsed to its foundations by the tidal wave of the 
Aegean invasion. This was a westward movemem of the Indo- 
European peoples and the inhabitants of Asia Minor* at the same 
time as the invasion of mainland Greece by the Dorians, Syria, 
Crete, Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands woe all devastated; the 
Hitrite empire collapsed, and even Egypt was thrcaicned. The 
briilianr ancient civilisaiion of Crete and Mycenae went down in a 
welter of blood and flame. The heroic record of the Achacans' on¬ 
slaught on Asia Minor is enshrined in such memories from the past, 
and presses of the future, as echoed through the songs of Homer at 
the cradle of hellenisni, 

Fo ur ccmuriics were to pass befoie the emergence of a newf civilisa¬ 
tion based on these ruins—the Greek civilisaaon properly to called, 
Not till then did these peoples find a new equilibrium to replace the 
traditional world from which they had been so hmtally uprooted. 
Despite the lack of positive evidence, it can reasonably be accepted 
that new elements found their way into Italy from the Balkans at this 
dare. But it is only on the threshold of the first tmilennium that a 
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precisely defined type chat can be called “Italian” first begins to appear; 
and at ^e same dale there began the first evolution of the ncocssides of 
a civilised life, which were hitherto unknown. The cylmdrical vase 
of primitive workxnanship, which had served lot ccnrurics as a recep¬ 
tacle of the ashes of the dead, became tranifomed into an um in the 
shape of a double cone, winch was Iks crude and better propor- 
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tioned in design. The decoration of pottery, though still confined to 
geometric patterns of simple design (such as undLilaniig lines and 
swastikas), h^ns ro show evidence of a more Inventive imaginarton, 
as well as more care in execution. In certain areas, including Ladum 
and what was later to become Etruria, the eJnetary am took on the 
form of a house; it preserves the appearance of the primiiivc Italian 
hut, which was generally a drcular constructiooi In the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.C., vases in the shape of animals are Ibund among 
domestic utensils; and together with certain new designs which 
illustrate a more advanced technique in ornamental bronic-work, 
these vases may be taken as evidence of Aegean influence. 

The one great advance by which this period is marked, however, 
is in the use of iron, which went hand in hand with a rapid develop¬ 
ment in the working of other metals. The art of lamioacing metal had 
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loi^ been known in the East; and it now became bcreanngly cooir 
moD in Ftaly^ along with that of bammcmig btonze-leaC Con- 
fmnicd by the new, more powetiul oSensive weapons ofiton, the old- 
fashioned leather jerkin proved inadequate, and the Ttalian soldier 
adopted the bronae cuirass and the round shield. His equipment was 
completed by a pointed helmet with curved plume. Ms death, 
this helmet was placed on top of the um of terracotta or bronze which 
contained his ashes. 

The characteristic features of this dvilisatioa, known as the "Villa.- 
nova ojlturc” after the principal sites of excavation, were spread 
f^Iy rapidly over the whole of the peninsula. The one point on 
which archaeologists have not yet agreed is, were the Villaitova 
people d^cendants of the inhabitants of the terramirt^ or did they 
belong to a new wave of invaders? The fact that, in almost all 
Etruscan sites of any importance so fb excavated, the ViUantiva 
people seem to have preceded the Etruscans has led some scholars 
to argue that they were one and the same people. Pihlologica] evi¬ 
dence, on the other hand, seems to indicate that the Villatiova people 
were of Indo-European stock, which the Etruscans were noL 
Although they introduced a ccttaln number of umovatiom to the 
Indian pcrunsula. it was not the Villanova people who ftrst brought 
Italy onto the stage of history; and ancient tradition does not even 
record dieir name. If we know practically nothing of the lift; of these 
barhamn tribes, we know hardly any more about that of tbdr suc¬ 
cessors, the Etruscans. It is true that we know what part of Italy 
was fust touched by avilisation; bur we can ftirm no mote than an 
imperfect idea of the people who were respansiblc for this tremendous 
achievemenL 
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chapter Two 

THE ETR.USCAN MYSTEKY 


Fi^om the Liguiiin Alps down to the month of the Tiba, the $ea 
washes a coaitUne btoken by deep indemadons. These are the shores 
on which the Etruscan empite was boro. The melancholy ted tula- 
rock of the mountains Upped by these waves might be a petriEed 
leHection of the subtoranean infmio itself; and out of the metallic 
richness of the soil burst jets of vapour and hot springs. Her e is the 
soil &om which the settlers on the seadapped clifS extracted their 
copper and iron—the latter a symbol of the coming of a new ^e, and 
soon to become a magnet to attract ships &om other lands. Next 
came the precious products of ditfam countries, Egypt and the Ban. 
to be unloaded on these shores. Soon they aeaied a craving &i 
wealth among the new inhabitants of the Italian coast; and they 
brought with them too the revelation of an aesthetic revolution, as 
well as the taste (or power. 

Who then were the people we now find established on these shores 
who seem to have taken the place of the Vfllanova people? We know 
that later on the Romans called them Etruscans; to the Greeks they 
were the Tynhemans; thdr own name tor themselves was Rjutntta. 
The question of theii origin, however, is sdll a matter of endless 
debate. The science of archaeology has disposed of the old theory 
that they came from the Alps, leaving two possible solutions in, 
opposition to each other: either the Etruscans were indigenous; or 
they came from Asia Minor, There are many atguments in fitvour of 
the second theory, not the least of which Lies in die eaplanacion given 
by the Tyirhcniam ihemscivcs of their own origin, 
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A mutibcr of legends, which possibly go bftck to their Aegean 
past on the coast of Asia Minor, lelt of heroes of toyal descent who 
crossed the sea to found a new borne for themselves on Italian soil. 
This national tradition of the Etruscans can be detected in the wiit- 
ings of Hetodotus : 

Id the days of Atys the son of Atanes there was a great ^itiiiic all over 
Lydia.... As this dtaancr did not abate but became even more severe,.. 
the king divided the whole populadon into two pans, and drew lots 
between them, one half to remain dtere and the oihct to go abroad under 
the leadership of his son Tynhenos.... After sailing past niany countries 
they arrived in Umbria, whoe they established towns which they still 
inhab it- But they changed their name 6om Lydiaiu to a name taken from 
that of the ktog^s son who had led them, and after him they called them¬ 
selves Tyrrhenians. *,. 

In the second lialf of the e^hih century H.C., the Etruscans sud¬ 
denly emerge horn the shadows of prehistory in which the peoples of 
Italy lay submerged. The slow evolution of centuries abruptly gives 
place to a dynamic force which sweeps them along at an almost dizzy 
speed. 

The Etruscans seem to have set out Co absorb in a few decades what 
other peoples had taken thousands of years to acquire. The little 
coastal iowos established to the west of the mouth of the Tiber sud¬ 
denly underwent an astonishing development. A new cult of the 
dead was adopted by the inhabiianis of the Tynhoiian coast, and 
from that date onwards a sedcs of magnificent tombs begins to appear 
as landmarks of their lightning advance towards civilisation. From 
the maritune cities of the Etruscans sprang a dvilisation which fused 
Tuscany, Laiium and Umbria in the crucible of a common religious 
and cultural system. The confederation of these cuies can be re¬ 
garded as a precursor, many ceutuncs In advance, of that unificanon 
which Rome later imposed on the peninsula. 

Between the eighth and fifth centuries B.C., the new kliigdom 
seems to have revived the splendours of the civitisahou of Crete, 
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Myceiut md die Aegean. There are even cyclopean walls, which 
mighi be replicas of die rampam that protected the casdes of Mycen¬ 
aean princes, sunoundmg the Etruscan setdemenis built on their 
hills of red lula-^ionc. Vast networks of canals were constructed to 
drain the marshy ground of the coast and to ttans&rin It Into fetdle 
soil. 

Of the coastal tunes beside the Tyrrhenian Sea, which has been so 
called ever since die days of the Etruscans, the most imponant ate the 
following: Caere (in Etruscan, Chain or Cilrru); Tarquinia (Tar- 
tburu); Vulci (Vilcha); Vetulonia (Vaikna); Ruseliae: Popolocia 
(PKpItiHu); and Volteira (VeUfhn). 

From the archaic pedod onwards, the Etruscans proved ihcmscivcs 
to be fost-class sailors. In the seventh century fi.e. they even disputed 
die control of die Mediterranean with the Phoenicians and Creeks. 
Commercial transactions brought to Etruria a great quantity of 
articles of ordinary cverj’day use, as well as jewellery made of Ivory, 
gold, silver and bronze; and these products of oriental ctaEsmanshIp 
and taste must have stimulated compcciLion, not without success. 
Designs succeeded each other in great variety; fabulous creatures, 
followed by naturalistic representations of plants and ammals of 
Aegean prov enan ce, provided in cum rhe inspiration of native aitlsts 
and replaced the old-foshioned geomcme decoration of the Villa- 
nova period: hence the application of die term "orientalising” to the 
first period of Etruscan art. Tyrrhenian goldsmidis showed a notable 
talent, and acquired great skill in working bronze and precious 
meuls, as witness the fact chat their products were In demand even in 
Greece, 

There is in foct concrete evidence of a cultural advance In every 
sphere, which took them far beyond the Villanova level. It can most 
naturally be explained by contacts maintain ed with more advanced 
civilisations, as a direct result of ciepanding coititncrce and growing 
wealth. Such evidence cannot by itself be taken as sufficient to prove 
the immigration of a foreign people. The cu^oms and the habits of 
Etruscans seem to set them sharply apan from othm Italian peoples in 
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many fcspects; bur this separanon is panicujarly marked in two of 
the mote iraportani spheres, which are those of language and rrhgioiL 

There ate certain customs, such as that of divinanon irom the 
intestines (which was borrowed from the Mesopotamians and Hit- 
lites of Asia Minor) and interpretaiion of natural phenomena, which 
were of the essence of Etruscan religion but were quite unknown to 
the ancient inhabitanis of the peninsula. The same is true of the colt 
of the dead which played such a pan in Etruscan lift, in sharp con- 
irast with the very simple functal rites practised the Vi llano va 
people.* Then huge lomhs in the form of tumuli (a shape recalling 
that of the tombs of Asia Minor) are contemporaneous in d^e of 
construcdon with the development of the coastal towns; and they are 
evidmee of a change in religious ideas and practices so revolutionary 
that it hardly seems cxpUcable except on the assumption of the arrival 
in the peninsula of a new race, which must previously have had con¬ 
tact with more highly developed ancient ci^^'sadons. 

But numerous chough the indications are that point to an afEnity 
between the Ermscan culture and the dviiisarions of the Aegean and 
Asia Minor, archaeology has been unable to find in Lydia, which 
the Tyrrhenians themselves regarded as their country of origin, any 
confirmation of the tradition recorded by Herodonts. There is not 
the slightest trace of any such emigration in Lydian legend; and 
Lydian imeriptions excavated at Sardis reveal no linguistic connec¬ 
tion with Etruscan inscriptions, it is tme dial the texts of Lydian 
epigraphy belong to a relatively recent dare, later than the sixth cen-^ 
tury B,c. and certainly much later than the presumed departure of the 
Tytthenians (as they were later to be called). There is a long gap of 
silence in the record of Lydian history, as there is generally in Asia 
Minor from approximately the eleventh to the eighth cemuticsr thai 
is to say, throughout the centuries which separate the legendary from 
the historical age. It is during dm period that the missing events 
must have taken place. 

* Tb? lodorEttro^cin ccnojii oTemiuiian hai cmiidjf mppLanud dm t^tnhaitui'' 
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Harodotus tncntioas the existence of a Lydian ray at family, the 
Matomans, belonging to a date much eailiec than th^ u whidi be 
wrote; and Lydian legend speaks of another dynasty, the Atyades, 
wlio preceded the Heradidcs: beyond that, tradition is silcnr. Even 
Xanthiu, the Lydian hisiodan, is only ahle to cite the names of the 
last five Jungs of the HcracUd dynasty. The explanation, is clear: in 
53 8 n.c. die Persians occupied Lydia and obliterated almost all 
traces of the pasL li is certain, however, that there once existed in 
Lydia (or Mysia) a town named Tyirha or Tytsa, though its loca¬ 
tion is unknown; and also that there was a Lydian god called Tarku 
(no doubt the same as the Etruscan god Tarchon). There are, more¬ 
over, very early traces in the records of other peoples of the presence 
of the Tyirhcniam in the Mediterranean basin, known also under the 
name of Tytscni or Tursa (which was probably the origin of the 
name Tusd, an alternative designation used by the Homans for the 
Etruscans). An Egyptian inscription of the thirteenth century b.c, 
speaks of the “Tiusa of the sea" as mercenaries in the service of the 
King of the Libyans, whose army invaded Egypt in laao B.C, and 
was beaten by the troops of die Pharaoh Met^ptah. Thucydides, 
on the other hand, reports the Tyrseni (whom he calls “wandaers of 
the sea") as having at one time settled on the islands of Eemnos and 
Lesbos. 

On Lesbos thetc has in feet been found a fijnerary stek (tomb¬ 
stone) beanng two inscriptions in a language very close to Etruscan. 
More recently an Italian archaeological expedition, under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor Filippo Maggi, made a number of discoveries on 
Lemnos which seem to confirin the thoity that the island was in¬ 
habited by Tyrrhenians. But the results of these laner excavations 
have not yet been submitted to sdenti&c scrutiny, being sril] un¬ 
published. Nor are modem scholars the only ones to have been 
interested in the problem of the Etru scans* origin: so long ago as die 
time of Augustus, the tradition of their origin in Lydia was con¬ 
tested by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who concluded that they were 
in feet indigenous to Italy. 
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Mysterious as the appearance of the Etruscans in Italy must rcmaiti, 
we know even less—almost nothing* indeed—of their history and 
their very way oflile. Nothing survives of the kingdom of Rjtsenna, 
except hundreds and thousands of tombs. Yet. Both the eighth to 
the Efih century b.c,, they were a gtcai power in occupation of the 
whole coastline of the Tyrthenian Sea. The Creek city of Cumae 
was the sole independent enclave in the whole extent of the empire 
Eom Faestum in the south. including probably the whole valley of 
the Fo to the Adhaht, and to the foot of the Alps in the north. It 
included the island of Elba with its valuable deposits of 1^0us 
metals, as well as the eastern part of Conica. 

The Romans inherited the Etruscans' ambitious dream of an 
empire uiuting the whole of Italy under a single power, and they 
realised the dream; but this did not prevent them &om waging a ruth¬ 
less war upon their former lords and mastcTS. The fact was that thete 
was no room in the peninsula for two rivals in imperialism. From 
the day when self-consciousness as a nation first dawned on the 
Romans, they were inexorably drawn into conflict with the people 
to whom they owed their civilisation. They had no altemative but 
to subject the dying race under their own protectorate, to destroy 
its very consciousness of its own individuality and independence, 
before they could feel themselves entirely £:ec in the cultural sphere 
as well as in the political. From ihar date there was only one 
civilisation—their own; and it was their mission to defend and to 
extend it. 

There followed an exhausting war fought by the Etruscans against 
thdi new enemy, which ended in disillusion and despair and the 
eclipse of their anciem prtde; and then set in a progressive decline in 
the fortunes of the Tyrrhenian people, which seems almost of its own 
accord to have vanished from the map of history during the last few 
centuria before the birth of Christ. In the time of Augnsms. the poet 
Propertius wrote in the course of a poem in honour of die Emperor, 
that in his reign "the ashes on the hearths of the Etruscans were 
scattered to the winds.” The Etniscan language was already dis- 
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appearing; die an and rcUgina of die Tj^rdiemans were already 
absorbed into the art and religion of Rome. 

A freak of fate has resulted in. die loss of pracdeally all the written 
evidence rebdng to the civilisation and hisiory of the Etiuscans; 
among others, the eight-volume work atttibuted to the Empetor 
Claudius, which must once have contained the most important of at] 
documentary evidence. Not a single bilingual inscription oi docu¬ 
ment has been discoveted to make possible a de^tive solution to the 
uddic of the Etruscan language. Wc can read the texts, and we know 
how the words were pronounced; but despite the recent elforts of 
Etruscology based on the compatadve method, it Is impossible to 
determine sense of more rb;in about lOO words, which is far too 
few to provide a basis for the serious study of the language. 

The short funerary insaipdons, a great mimber of which have 
survived, almost invariably use cicacily the same words. The longer 
texts were writtm on rolls of cloth which have not withstood the 
passage of time—with one single exception. This exception is a roll 
that was cut Into strips a^id used to wrap round a mummy, and found 
at Agram. Philologisis have devoted years to trying to decipher the 
1,500 words of its text, but they have produced strikingly dilfetem 
results. On one point at least, however, they are unanimous; the 
language of the Etruscans, which was written in an archaic version 
of the Greek alphabet, belongs neither to the Indo-European nor to 
the Semitic group of languages- It is believed to have been a purely 
Mediterranean language, antedating the period of expansion of the 
Indo-European group, and surviving from an archaic linguistic era 
which probably embraced Greece and Crete as well. This tangua^ 
was already in process of disappearing at the begimimg of the his¬ 
torical period. Traces of it remain in the pre-Indo-Eucopcan names 
of lamilies and places in Greece and Asia Minor, as wcU as in one 
surviving language of our own day, namely, Bast]uc. But nothing is 
10 be gained by turning to Basque to elucidate the meaning of 
Etruscan words. 

So long as the Tyrrhenians’ means of expression remains a dead 
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langu^e &r ut, wt shall never succeed in. lifting the veil of mystciy 
that separates its fponi the Etn ts ra n wodd. The continual aocuinu- 
ladon of archaeological discoveries has opened up iruffc and more 
routes that ought to lead lu n> a fuller comptehension of the Etruscan 
character. But the tracks are confused, and our daT7li»d lemain 
still incapahle of peneuaemg the true inner nature of this cstta~ 
nidinary civiHsanon. 
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chapter Three 

CAEKE : CITY OF THE DEAD 

Bahelt twcmy-five miles separate Cajcre from Rome. Yet it is as if 
one were at the b^inning of an entirely diifrtent world, tnfraiiely 
strange. The red volcanic soil of what was once the Tynhenian 
coastline stiEl bears the indelible stamp of the Etruscan character 
branded on it. Mowbere else is the Etruscan mystery' so imcriitabie 
and oppressive, seemingly so near lo a solution and yet so incompre^ 
hensible, as here in Caere: not so much in those pans of it which 
were once inhabited by the h'ving Tyrrhenians, but in Caere^s city of 
the dead—the necropoUs which grew up like a ghostly twin beside 
the Uvii^ town, and never stopped growing as the other died. 

On a rocky ridge of red tufr^nonc, which prouudes down to the 
bare seashore like a bastion of the wooded mountains, stood the 
ancient Chista of the Etruscans, which the Romans later called 
Caere. A last cdio of the name «still to be heard in that of the som¬ 
nolent, dreamy village of Cerveted, or Caen Velur, whose crumbling 
mediaeval walls stand on the outer limits of what was once the Tyr¬ 
rhenian township. As is the case with most Tyrrhenian sealements, a 
gorge separates it from a parallel ridge on which stands the city of the 
dead. But the wealthy, sophisticated town of Caere, where young 
Ro man noblcs used to be scot to acquire a veneer of culture and 
rdincment, never occupied more than about seventy aaes even in its 
most b rillian t period; whereas the iiccropotis expanded insanabEy 
over a thousand ye^. So the bright green plain by the sea gmduaEy 
changed into a monstrous landscape of the dead, the appearance of 
which can still be deteaed today. 
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They weie 4 strange people, the Etruscans, They generally built 
houses lor theti gods and their living out of wood or baked day; but 
for iheir dead they carved stone mansions out of the rock* as though 
building them for eternity, as though only the dead were real in this 
world of illusion. 

The mounds containing the Etruscan tombs, Urge and small, 
cover some 140 actes. They protrude above ground level like a 
gigantic silent dty stretching fiom the sea to the hilts; and the round 
suminits of the hills seem like nothing so much as a magnified repe- 
uuDn of the same shapes on a larger scale. Where the necropolis of 
Caere ends, those of its haibours begin: Pyrgi, Alsinm and Punicum. 
It seems almost mcrcdible that this land still had room lot the Uving, 
together with their fields and pastures. 

Long before the dun-coloured rocky eyrie of Cerveteri becomes 
visible, the road is lined on the right by the tumuli of these Tyirhenian 
sepulchral manuments. Many of them have been explored, but 
many more are still unopened. Only a small area of the necropolis 
of Caere—about six acres out of 140—has been systertraiically 
excavated and restored. (Plate i.) 

The ancient cemetery road, with its deeply indented tracks made by 
the two-wheeled wagons which once carried the splendid fiincraS pro¬ 
cessions of the Etruscans to the dty of the dead, still leads into the 
home oflong-forgotrcn shades, as it has done for thousands of years. 
In long rows stand the vast and silent mounds, rising 10 ijo fm in 
height. They are made of earth heaped up on drum-shaped bases, 
which are carved out of the solid tu&-5tone: magnificent survivals 
from the dghih, seventh and sixth centuries b.c. At that date, when 
aimost the whole of Italy was under Etruscan domination, the 
builders disdained to inscribe the names of those buried on the walls 
of their tombs, for it was unthinkable to them that thdr fame should 
ever come to be fbigotten. (Plate a.) 

In the fifth century b.C. came a period of great political and econo¬ 
mic crisis in the Tyirhenian empire; and this was also a turmng-poini 
in the destiny of the wealthy maritime dty of Caere. The loss of 
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which gained its independence, aiid of southern Eirurii, 
which was conquered by the Samnites, reduced the importance of the 
great coastal capitals. In 178 b.c, Caere suffered anathcr severe blow, 
when a Greek fleet from Sicily occupied and destroyed Pyigi. The 
great period was now past, when Etruscans, Carthaginians and 
Greeks shared the maritime commerce of the Meditcrraiican on equal 
terms. Now the Etruscan sea-powet was almost completely broken; 
and meanwhile hostibty between Etruria and Rome had also broken 
ouL Caere had always mamtained good ticighbouily relations with 
Rome, and kept aloof for some time yet from the fighting which 
blazed up with increasing bitterness between Rome and the indivi¬ 
dual city-stares—^all the more so since it was the Meditmancan Sea 
that she regarded as her teal sphere ofintciesc. But in the end Caere 
too was drawn into the fateful struggle between two worlds, and ftad 
lost her political independence 10 Rome at least by the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. Her actual annexation to the Roman Empire 
was then only a question of timep Although Caere escaped violent 
destruction, which was the price paid by the majority of the other 
Etruscan towns for their resistance to Rome, nevertheless the period of 
her prime was at an end and her imponance steadily declined. With 
the downfall of the Tynhcman empire, the whole Etruscan coast^ 
area, which had once been so fertile, began to fall derelict; malaria 
iTfgjn to depopulate the countryside; and the result was to seal the 
doom of the former capital of Etruscan culture along with the rcsi. 

The history of Caere can be clearly read in the shadow of its sub¬ 
stance—in the City ofthc Dead. The oldest tombs in this necropolis 
date from the mists ofthc remotest past, ^^e do not even yet know 
with ceitaimy whether the people buried in the so-called “shafi- 
graves,” where vessels comaining the ashes of die dead have been 
found together with occasional objects front the early Iron Age, were 
of the same race as those buried uncremated in the shallow quid' 
rangidar pits of rather later date. One group of scholars is inclined to 
identify die uncremated bodies with tliose of rhe newly immigrated 
Etruscan people, and to regard the quadrangular ph (fossa) as ihc 


czdiGt loim of the Etruscan chamber-^mb. Anotho' group points 
to tbe fact that btiml was the oldest oc%mal practice on the Tyrrhen¬ 
ian and Ligtman coast, and might well have been preserved as the 
custom of the original population alongside the practice oferentation 
in use among the later Indo-European immigranis. On this view, 
the practice of burial is consequently no evidence at all ior the arriiral 
of the Tyrrhenians. 



However, the huge mounds which alone can. be confidently 
described as **£truscan” first appear all over Enuria as isolated 
examples in each necropolis, where (he older and simpler customs 
still continue for a long time alon^dc the new practice. These 
splendid monuments tower up like rare exotic foEmadoas, symbols 
ofa new epoch in contrast to the simple graves of a past age- 
Cacre^s zenith is rcHectcd in the gigantic dimensions of the tombs 
of this epoch. Never more than twelve members ofa single family 
found their last tesdog-place in these chambers, embedded deep in 
the tufa-stone fiiundations of the mounds. But later, when the star 
of Caere begins to wane, the monumenn become gradually more 
modest. Tliey give way gradually to chamber-tombs carved out at the 
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£)ot of the tumuti ^ong the streets that intersect the neoiopotls. In ihc 
period of the Tycrhenmn nation’s decline, there is a certain anxiety 
about the way the name and origins of the deceased axe put on record, 
as though the Etruscans were already bcconiing uneasily aware how 
completely their race might be forgottciL 

But the true aspect of Cactc is not to be found in these mebneholy 
graves of a dented people:, a dying epoch, their gloomy depths 
gleaming with stagnant water. It lies rather in the paintings of the 
dead which the mighty Etruscans produced at the date when, in 
Livy’s words, ihey coniroUed Italy sea to sea.” In the scale 
of these there can still be seen the extravagance of a Qation intoxicated 
by its youthful strength. The thiny centimes dirough which their 
secret has endured still lie heavy on the land, Lke a magic spelL Wc 
know very httle, indeed practically nothing, of that cult of the dead 
whose regulations imposed the round shape of the universe on these 
funeral mounds. But wc can detect in them the passionate character 
of die life hved by the Etruscans in their archaic penod, which led 
them to ^orify death as the highest pinnacle of happiness. In this 
great period death was overshadowed by no regrets or fears for these 
bold seafuers, these dauntless conquerors, these epicures in love with 
beauty. 

In the dark bosom of the red nife-stone, under the rounded domes 
of the ftineral mounds, their dead dwdc in habitations ^(hfhlly 
modelled on the homes of the living. The huger tumulj oficn housed 
several of them, each having their separate enttance in the form of a 
high, narrow slit, tapering at the top and leading down to a low 
doorway into the undergeound house. 

Beyond the entrance to the habitation of the dead a larger ante¬ 
room opens our, followed by smaller rooms which connect with this 
tttriwn through openings shaped like doois or windows. Stone slabs 
line the walls, many of them iri the shape of bedsi and on them rested 
the embalmed bodies of the dead, as if asleep, hung wuih jewellery, 
^quisitely dressed, with laurel'Wreaths of gold on thdr brows. There 
are also sometimes sarcophagi of earthenware, sioue or wood standing 
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on pcdmuls^ Sometimes the dead were laid out on the slabs with 
ihdr beds, as witness the notches into which die legs of th e beds wcic 
dtted. The smaller chambers were reserved fer tnamed couples in 
their last sleep, (he wi& on die Idt ofher husband: her position is still 
mdicated by a stone triangle, the sign of womanhood. The other 
members of the family generally tested in the ante-'toom. Only the 
childien svete left out of this communiqr: their little bodies were 
buried outside, in the stone in front of the mounds, presumably 
because die Etruscans* faith did not permit them to share the other 
world of the grown-ups. In front of the entrarux stood other crude 
stone symbols: a phallic column for the man, and for the woman 
again the triangle shaped like the pediment of a building, which 
could be interpreted cither as a sexual symbol ot as the sign of (he 
house, die domain of the woman. The number and size of these 
syoibols show the numbet and age of the dead in each particular 
tumulus, (Plate 3.) 

The development of Etruscan domestic culture is reflected more 
clearly than anywhere else in the elaboration of Caere 5 tombs. The 
oldest type of dome-shaped tomb, approached down a conidor, is to 
be found here only in isolated cases: from an early date the houses 
men lived in became die model for their tombs. The iutciioT of a 
huge mound of the eightb-sevEnth century b,g. is a replica of a hut 
with a roof of straw and brushwood, supported by a massive centoJ 
beam and a steeply sloping ceiling. The walls of the ante-room arc 
rough and plain; along them runs a low stone ledge- In the room at 
the rear, which is remarkably small, stood a primidve wooden coffin 
suiroimded with flint pebbles, the significance of which remains a 
mystery. Perhaps the custom still practised in the Roman Campagna 
today, whereby die passer-by places a pebble wherever he frnds across 
or a sacred picture marking the scene of a sudden death, may hint at 
some friint recoUecuDn of a funeral custom from Etruscan times. As 
early as the sixth century b.c. the inhahitanis of Caoe lived in 
spacious houses with gabled roofs and timbeted ceilings. Such ceil- 
ings arc ofren veay elaborately imiiatcd In the soft red tufa-stone of the 
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monumous. In a nf the habitations of the dead, of a btet date, 
the cofietwork-type cdling ii abo to be found. The underground 
vaults aic often supported by massive pillars or squat columns of the 
style known as Tuscan, which seems to be related to the Doric with 
its high base and the Rattened cushioD of its capital. Yet they are 
certainly not a modification of the Doiiei they derive rather from a 
common pre.Creek original, die wooden column of Crete and 
Mycenae. Anotlicr pointer to the East is the Aeohe column, even 
more frequently used by the Etruscans, with its smooth or Ruted 
trunk, at tlic top of which several scries of volutes swell out like plants 
on either side, separated from each other. Similar columns art to be 
found represented on catty Bahylonian glazed tiles; so they could 
easily belong to the same cultural tradition which the Tynhenian 
people brought to Italy from abroad. Again, the thin omamerical 
bronze plates which decorated the walls of Etruscan apartments, in 
conformity with a practice found also in Asia Minor, point equally 
to a domestic custom originating in the East. In the houses of the 
dead these are carved out of the stone in the fi>Tm of stylised round 
plates. The um containing the ashes stands on the seat of a high 
throne, with a little fbot-^tool attached to it; and these too are carved 
direct from the solid tufa-stone. 

There is a fascimiing veneer of Asiaric opulence overlaying the life 
of these prosperous Tyrrhenian coast-towns. Of them all, Caere 
seems to be the most closely linked to the lost civilisation of the 
Aegean. In the great period of Chisra tire dead of the royal dynasty 
—the LuhimeHes —^wetc buried with a splendour which can well he 
set beside that of the burials of Mycenaean prinecs in their beehive- 
tomb s many centuries earlier. 

In i8)6 a priest and a genera! discovered in a vineyard, at some 
distance from the real necropolis of Caere, a tomb of the middle of 
the seventh century fi.c., which has since become famous as the 
*'Kegoliiu-Galassi” tomb, so called afrer tlrem. ft lies in the heart of 
a mound whose periphery contains five more graves. Within arc 
two chambers forming a gallery, which indicates the great antiquity 
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of the conSnicrion, The lower part of thdr walls is cut dtrccdy out 
of die saUd tufa-stonet while the upper part is btiili of stone blocks 
gradually overlapping each other to form a rough kind of vault. 
Conaructioiis of this kindi with pdinitive vaults formed of aver- 
lapping masonry over square or round chambers, arc charaaecisQc of 
the pitiusiocic Mediterranean culture, extending d'om the Aegean to 
Sardinia; and they were often used in Etruscan mausoleums of the 
early period. It w'as only in the course of the sixth century D.c. tltat 
the Tyrrhenians began to carve the habitations of their dead entiiely 
out of die solid rock and to make dicir ceilings hau 

It is not recorded whether these two discoveteti had the same 
strange and Eighientng experience that bef^ some otbcis at ihe open- 
it^ of Etruscan tombs; whether, in &ci, at the moment when the 
dark shaft of the desecrated grave was opened to the light* they caught 
one startled glimpse of the motionie^ figures of the dead royal couple, 
luicunously clothed and pcc&cdy preserved as if alive—only to see 
them a moment later dissolve into dust, like ghosdy apparitions, ai 
the first breath of air horn withoUL 

At any laee, die Regotini-Galassi tomb had been fbmmaie in 
being spared the vandalism suffered by the five outer funetal cham¬ 
bers. So its discoveren ^und almost intam in It al! the treasures 
with which the princely Etruscan couple—-for such thej' were, to 
judge horn the richness of the gifts accompanying diem—^had been 
equipped in their last dwelling-place thousands of years before. 
These treasures w'hich thus emerged again out of the darkness of the 
centuries, a ghostly vision in the fain t light of thdr torches, today 611 
an enttrc hall of the Vatican Museum. 

When the tomb w'as opened, the body of a man was k>und in the 
from room on a bronze bed; in die room to the rear was a woman, 
covered all over in jewcUery. A vessel concaimng ashes nood in a 
niche near the exit; there were also weapons and the charred remains 
ofa waT'-charjot. No doubt a soldier was starioned there to guard the 
dead couple. The royal occupants of the comb remain without name 
or history so far as wc are concctncd, bur the tilings they loved and 
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lud thtiin In their life uid round theju in their death speak 
eloquently to us of the splendour of the young Etruscan nation. 

The extrav^ant taste for luxury which die Etruscans developed 
at the dawn of Tynhenian greatness has litde in common with the 
frugal simplicity of their previous period. The princess wears on her 
breast, like a religious pectoral, a large round sheet of gold plate 
covered with an intaglio design of plants and animals in imitation of 
the Greek on'enral«ing style- The fine, closely worked psUtetn gives 
an impression not unlike an exquisite embroidery. Her cloak was 
held together by a gold clasp made in two sections, one of the master¬ 
pieces of the goldsmith's crafi from the andent world. Hie fust 
section consists of a large oval plate with five Eons on it, surrounded 
by embossed (otus-Bowers. Two hinged joints connect the larger 
plate with a smaller oval plate, which has minute golden ducklings 
marching across its curved surface in two rows. Between these litde 
%UTCS, which stand out vemcaUy, the surface is further decorated 
with embossed Hons, tlicir shapes outlined with a microscopic 
of litde gold points. This extraordinarily amactive icehr 
uique of granulation, which seems to give an extra gUtict to the gold 
omamencau'on, is an achievement unique to Etruscan ccaiismanship, 
unrivalled bc&te or since. It is only within recent years that German 
goldsmiths have succeeded in rediscovering the lost seerei of these 
dny points of gold, as practised by the Tytrheoian goldsmiths. 
(Plates 4 and 5.) 

Apart from the clasp of the mantle, which was twenty inches in 
length, the queen also wore two arm-bands, spreading out like 
ruSles and lavishly decorated with human and animal shapes in 
embossed and granulated work. (Plate 6,) The almost barbaric ex¬ 
travagance of design is continued into the decoration of the inside of 
the arm-bands. Finally, die pricelss collection is completed by two 
neckkees—a simple one of heavy, engraved beads of beaten gold, and 
anodter consisting of pendants of gold and ambergris—together with 
spiral finger-tings, brooches and pins of gold. In spite of 
the quantity, die whole collection weighs hardly more than a heap of 
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lose-pctak. With a mastery unrivalled, even by Benvenuto Cellini, 
the Etruscan goldsmiths knew how to work the precious mml to a 
fineness and delicacy so incredible that their masterpieces seem to be 
practically without weighL Caere was evidently a cenire of this 
highly developed crahsmanship in gold from an early date; and her 
products soon displaced the foreign works of an which had origin¬ 
ally served as models. 

Apart &om the gold-work, the d&A king and liis queen were 
further equipped with a grcai number of articies of everyday use. 
There were hemispherical bronze vessels on raised pedes^, with 
the heads of imaginary atiimals leaning over their rims; and tonnd 
ornamental discs, with panthers' faces gLmng Like spectres out of the 
centre, their eyes enamelled and their jaws agape; and embossed 
silver bowls and great earthenware Jars, which were filled with grain, 
oil, honey and even eggs for the dead; and many smaller vessels of 
bronze and tcrmcocta. All these bear witness to the aitisric cate and 
caste with which even the simplest (not to oiention the more czpcn- 
sivc) aiticles of everyday use in the bouse were designed. There is 
even a bronze bed in the Regolim-Calassi tomb, made of rough 
lattice-work supponed by six legs, with a hEad-rcst; and the dead 
ruler was not ^prived in the underworld even of tils throne, die 
symbol of bis rank. The austetity of the lines of this bronzcH-plated 
armchair with its high, straight back, and the suff row of stylised 
loius-Bowers forming its head^piece, is strongly reminiscent of the 
throne of a mediaeval prince. Finally, we find among the funerary 
gifts the remains of a wide triumphal chariot, also exquisitely plated 
in bronze. On this we can imagine the Lukumn driving through his 
city, crowned with a golden laurel-wreaih, dressed in his embroid¬ 
ered tunic and his mandc of purple, preceded by his heralds and 
liciors carrying the double axe in its bundle of rods before him as the 
sacred symbol of power; and we can see in him the forerunner of the 
Roman emperors of a later day. The bronze plating of this mag¬ 
nificent vehicle, Eke all other articles of the period, is decorated with 
a curvilineai design of plants, vulture-headed lions and sphinxes, 
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wingetl haK«, gdnning Co^om—modvK dtrix'cd fiom Egypt* 
early Greece, Babylonia, and Crete. The grorcsquely cxuavagant 
splendDur of these onentalising dedgns reflects a naive longing ^r 
Luxury on the part of the youthful Etruscan nation, which was still 
groping eag^ly for a style of its own. 

All the treasures &om the Regolini-Galassi tomb are now housed 
in the secular stmplidty of a hall in the Vatican Museum. The 
delicate gold-work gleams dully against the dark velvet of the cases. 
The da^-gteen patina of the centuries has long since dutuned the 
warm goEden sheen of the ancient bronzes. Y et even in the cool light 
of the exhibition-rtxjin everything is still enmeshed in the secret 
m^c that envelops all relics of the vanished Etruscan culture. 
Behind them stand die shadowy {brms, still clearly distinguishable, 
of a legendary people whose way of life they &ithfully reflect. 

But it is not only in the funerary gifb char the tombs of Caere 
furnish us with a recoustruedon of life in this wealdiy commercial 
tow'n. Wc arc indebted to them also for the first dear representations 
of the personal appearance of the Emiscans in archaic times. It was 
here that the famous terracoua sarcophagi were found, daring from 
about the middle of the sixth eciuuty B.C ., the earliest of a long series 
of eartlienware (and latex stone) sarcophagi whose Lids bear %ures 
of the dead, usually represented half-reclining, as at a banquet. 

The most beautiful of Caere’s earthenware sarcophagi stands in 
the Museum of the Villa Giulia at Rome, It is in the form of a 
sumptuous bed, with a carved support in the Ionic style. On the 
cushions lies a couple, half-sitting up: the husband accompanied by 
his wife at a banquet, as was the Etruscan custom. To the patriardial 
habits of (he rustic Romans, whose w'omenfblk played a much less 
public pan in life, this practice seemed altogtthet impropef, as did 
the prominent position of women in general among the Tyrrhen¬ 
ians, which was another indication of their inner affinity with the 
culture of die Aegean. But the numerous representatious of such 
loving couples, united even in death, point clearly to the high regard 
in which maniage was held by the Etruscans. The gesture, at once 
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protective and loving^ with which the man on the Caere sazeophagus 
lets his light arm rest on the woman's shoulder, while his left hand 
lies on her arm, evokes a ieeluig of such strong and tender union even 
in death that it is impossible not to be touched. (Plate 8.) 

A lofty calm and the self-assurance of a powerful people find 
expression in the gravely dignified hearing of diU noble couple. The 
once brilliant colouring of the sarcophagus is almost completely 
worn away; gpne too are the enamelled i^es, which must once have 
given their laces an uncannily lifelike stare. 

In spite of stylistic testrainis, which still prevented the Etxuscam' 
mdiuaiion towards naturalistic poTtraimre from breaJdug through 
in the sixth cemury B.C., the faces of the couple have an extraord^ 
ary expressiveness. There is an iiomc reserve in the proud smile that 
bardy turns up the comers of the umuth: they know much, and they 
arc una&aid. Behind the archaic smoothness of these utterly un¬ 
familiar faces lies the vitality of a people and a wmld chat we shall 
never attain the power to understand. 

Ready ft)r the eternal banquet of another world (not yet, we must 
suppose,; conceived in any dualistic sense at this period of the 
Etruscan nation's greamess), the couple sir on the couch in their 
ftnen array. Their hair is beautifully dressed in tong, stylised tresses. 
The man lias a pointed heard, in the fashion of the nnte. The 
woman's head is covered with the characteristic Euuscan /ufttlur, a 
little round close-fitting cap. Her sumptuous dress spreads out in 
stiR ftilds. Her hands are outstretched, in a sacriftcial gesture. The 
tense lines and the inne r coherence of expression of this, the earlt^ 
lifb^e Etruscan work of pomaiturt so £ii discovered, arc remini¬ 
scent of sculptures of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage of development tti Enuscan art, the orienialising 
period can be regarded as having reached its close a quarter of a 
century earlier. Ionic and Attic influence is becommg more and 
more strongly perceptible, thanks especially to the Importaiton of 
large numbers of Greek vases. Caere's port of Pyrgi was virtually a 
Greek faaory under Etruscan supervision; Punicum, to judge by its 
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yiame, we may wdl take to have been a Caithiginian fiee port; and 
Caere itsdf was always exceptionally susceptible to the amaciion of 
Anatolian Ionia. Possibly &int memoties ftom the Anatolian past 
also played their pan- In any case the early eanheasvarc of Caae 
bears a markedly Ionian stamp. The slanting almond-shaped eyes 
of the two figures on the sarcophagus, for instance, are typical 
features of Ionian art at this date. 

Grave-robbers were attracted at all periods by the l^endary 
ticasuies of the Tyixhctiian cities of the dead. They plundered a large 
proportion, of the tombs of Caere, so that finds of the same impor¬ 
tance as this ^em earthenware coffin have i quite exceptional value 
by reason of their rarity. At one time, no doubt, all these habitations 
of the dead, which are now empty, were fuioisbed with an oputeno: 
which perhaps even exceeded that of the houses of the living. 

The special quality of the tufa-stone in the neighbourhood ot 
Caere resulted in the decomposition of the colours which, as 
appears from a few remaining traces, were applied to die walls and 
r rnKn^ , Certainly Caere had developed its particulat artistic style 
more fully t ha n almost any other important Etruscan tosvn; but in 
her case it was devoted to architecture and figures rather than to 
palnnng, wliich plays so laige a role in the ncigbbouring necropolb 
of Tarquinia. In the tombs of Caere colour is used not so much in 
great fiesco-paintii^s, as at Tarquinia, but tatliis to emphasise archi¬ 
tectural and to enliven reliefs. One tomb in paxttcular pro¬ 
vides a clear example of this practice. It dates from the third ceuimy 
B.C.* a late period when communal tombs wac increasingly dis¬ 
placing the gracious indmacy of earlier habitanons of the dead^ and 
its tingle large chamber provides resting-places for twenty bodi^ 
A stairway, guarded by two lions of mouldering lufo-stonc, leads 
steeply down inm the mideiground room, which is decorated 
throughout with coloured reliefs. Along the walls run niches con¬ 
taining the beds of the more important members of the fiunilyt the 
rest are placed in a row on a son of platform. In the tntddlc of the 
back wall a wide alcove opens out, w'bcrc the head of the family lies 
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with his wift. Thfi ficdon of life is nuiutamed with a touchmg 
devodon in this scene. On the delicately carved bed of stone lie two 
coloui^d cushions, lightly indented by the heads resdog on them. A 
small foot-stool, with the dainty sandals of the woman lying on it, 
stands in &ont of the bed; and ai the foot of it is a Ittde table with 
writing matenals on it, and at die head the master's stick, leaning 
against it. Two Aeolic columns flank their resting-place, cut in 
relief out of the tnfo-stonc like everything else; on these the portrait- 
heads of the couple were iasiened. Below, their everyday possessions 
can sdll be seen; a shield, a helmet, a sword and greaves for the man; 
a fon, jewellery and a shallow bowl for the woman. Typhon, the 
snake-tailed god of the undenvotid, carrying a broad executioner’s 
sword, stands guard at the from end of the bed with Cerberus 
beside him; and his sombre features are the only hint that this 
tranquil scene of domestic life is no more than a mask to Elide the 
inexorability of death. For to him the whole town is dedicateti. 

The desperate longing to cany over at least an illusion of this world 
into the other—a world which was at this period increasingly 
pictured by distorted superstition as a place of terror—has no where 
else bequeathed to u$ so numerous or such valuable clues to the daily 
lifo of the Tyrrhenian people in the third century 3 . c. as in this tomb. 
Even the two mighty pillars which support the sloping roof of the 
chamber carry all round them a sort of illustrated catalogue of the 
enure contents of an Etruscan house. We find geese and a pig, a 
dog, an animal Like a cat (no longer to be found in Italy today, but 
evidently regarded by die Euuscans as a domestic animal), ail repre¬ 
sented with a lifelike charm. Above them can be seen hunting and 
fishing tackle—a sting and a hook, for instance—tvlth a selection ot 
loob and kitchen utensils, and even a large round cheese such as the 
peasants of this neighbourhood stilt make, and a low gamcs-cahle, 
with a pocket for money. Ail of them ate painted in vfvid though 
faded colours, which make this home of the dead still more unreal, 
and the setcniiy of its world of illusion still more supematuiaL 
(Plates 10 and ii.) 
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All these monuments of the Etruscan cult of the dead bear witness 
to a deep affinity with, and a complete dedication to, those motive 
principles of existence which guided this piimiiive European people, 
in die G>im of beaudlul but sinister and merdiess deities, along the 
path that led to the fulfilme nt of its destiny; a glonfication of death 
which is ai the same time a glorllication of h&, with an intempciate 
extravagance that wc find terrifying. Like trespassers, we wander at 
a loss through the silent network of roads in this town of the dead; 
we descend into the depths of its tombs and tty to divine ihcir secret. 
But it is in vain that wc seek to ioiciprct this vision from a foigntten 
age of mankind, like a dream that slips from the grasp in waking. 

Today the dead have been evicted torn the necropolis of Caere, 
and it is decked with flowers like a garden city. Roses bloom along 
the solitary streets; cypresses crown the rounded suittnut of the hill; 
in s ummer -time the broom hums bright above the brown tu&-stone. 
In places the illusion of a town is almost per&ct, for a number of the 
tombs look just like houses even on die outside: tliose Uttle square 
houses with tiny windows and outside suitcases which ate today still 
typical of Italian mediaeval villages. Their quadrangular sub- 
saucturc is composed of massive tufa-slabs, on which arc built 
several regular rows of cut stone. The window-tike opemngs in the 
smooth walls and the steps leading up to the cops of these buildings, 
arched over with a flat mound of earth like a looC complete the 
impression ofa house. 

At one time new inhabitants came daily to this town, and gcniaa- 
don after generation of the inhabitants of Caere were received into k 
over thousands of ycais of expansion. The blood of sacrificial vic¬ 
tims flowed unceasingly into the greedy red earth, and the flames 
from the sacrifices to the dead mounted up to heaven; and this town 
of the '’other people,” in which the past and the future of those 
beyond the ravine were united, might well itself be the magic symbol 
of destiny. Its expansion meant death, and yet at the same time new 
hfc; and only when the process came to a standstill was Caere truly 
dead. 



Cut deep incD the to^-fock is the degli (the Koad of the 
Underworld), which once connected Caere with its necropolis. It 
still leads fiom one level to the oth^. out of the daxylrfig light that 
blazes over the opened tombs, out of the bare landscape of the hills 
down into the ravine, into the cool twilight of a forest of evergreen 
holm-oaks and dense undergrowth which ovenuris part of the 
sepulchtal towu^ thnisdng its roots deep downitito the hiding-places 
of the dead. Right and left of the nanow road gape the dark shafts 
of empty funeral chamberSt over whose roo& the ivy has gxowiL In 
the spring pale clematis, violets and cyclamen blossom in this jcitput 
wood, where the traces of the dead have vanished. The paths rhar 
once branched off the main roads arc completely overgrown by a 
luxuriant wildetncss; they are now altmiaicly a bed for streams and a 
track for bea^. Yet the old road with its deep chariot-rues and its 
sharp bends seems n wdl-wom today as ifit were sriU in use E>etwccn 
the two towns, InvolLimarily the eye moves up from the bottom of 
the ravine to the almost verheat precipice of the tufi-cliff, crowned 
With dark holm-oaks, to search out the cyclopcan masoniy of Etrus¬ 
can Chisro- But the ridge on the other side now bears only olives, 
rustling tn the wind; hardly a stone still stands to speak of the buried 
life of a thousand years of empire* Only the melancholy mounds of 
the city of the dead now remain to tell us of a world whose secret 
still casts its special shadow over the landscape bordering ihe 
Tyrrhenian Sea- 
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chapter Fanr 

TAKQUINIA : MOTHER,LAND OF 
THE ETKUSCAN NATION 


Ikmediatelt adjoining iHc terrnory of Caere lay dial of Taiqtiinia, 
the tegendaiy moihetland of the Etmscaii people. Close to die poit 
of Civitavecchia two high ridges can be seen rising above the level 
of the coastal plaio, which tnetges into a geoily ttsing slope as it rum 
inlaiid. On one of the two ridges once stood the walled capital city 
of the Tyrrhenians; the other belonged to the dead. 

In the Middle Ages fate tevmcd die roles of the two hilltops, 
choosing that previously dedicated lo the imdcrwoTld for the site of a 
new emergence of life out of the soil that had once been hollowed out 
into long-forgotten tombs. The new town that grew up here about 
die sbetb ccniniy AJi- was called Conuauiiu As a result of the 
proximity of the sea, and the navigability of the ^ver Marta (which 
then poured down the ravine between the two heights, but today is 
almost dry), and above all of the fertility of the soil, which the 
ptni^fsn^ hid cultivated for more than a thousand years, Comietutn 
soon grew into a rich commercial town- Its medical glo^ is still 
testified by its strong baidements, its narrow gai^ays and its many 
fine churches. Later, it is triic, Comietum lost its importance, and 
finally lost even its name: today the town Is again called Tarquinia, 
The fifiecn hundred years of its history arcredui^ to a shadow by the 
tesurgcnce of the Etruscan world out of the painted tombs of ancient 
Tatchuna. Since the fifieendi century, when the rediscovery of the 
necropolis began, this lost world has taken shape again to such an 
impressive extent that the very existence of Comietum has come to 
seem almost unreal. 
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A steep, while soad leads up to the town between withered olive- 
groves, whose scanty tcaf^e gives no protection 6om the sun* 
Behbd the gate of the town a broad empty square opens out, a son 
of terrace on the steep precipice of rock, w'hich commands an un- 
joterrupied view over the sea and the motley csqjanse of femle 
country. Far out to sea appear the shadowy oudines of die Tyrrhen¬ 
ian islands, and Elba rises steeply out of the gleaming ocean. At the 
point where sky and water merge in a pale bine liaze, the imagination 
Conjures up the silhouette of the island of J^donre Cristo, which the 
eye can barely distingtiish* 

This is the landscape over which Tarchuna, the great forerunner 
^omc, sdll steeped in the radiance of the Aegean world of the 
Bronze Age, once sat in majesty on her grey and rocky throne. 

In the early centimes of the Tyrrhenian empire, Tarchuna was a 
powerful commercial capital, which cansntuted the spiritual focus of 
the nation and the guardian of the Etruscan tradition* Similarly, 
too, it probably held the political leadership within the confederation 
of Etruscan city-states. Tynbenian tradition speaks of a certain 
lultufim as having once stood at the head of the rulers of the other 
alLed ciues; and there is much evidence that this role fell to the kings 
of Tarquinia, at least for a time. 

But the religious importance of this town for the rest of Etruria 
was even greater than ia political prc-cmJncnce. The my'thical heroes 
M th e beginning of its litstory—Tyithcnos, who led his people across 
ihc sea to Italy, and Tarchon* his brodier oi saii, to whom the 
foundadoii of Tarchuna is ascii Eied—raise it to the rank of a sacred 
m^opolis for the whole nation. Even the deities themselves chose 
this place, according m the legend, to reveal tlremselvcs to the people 
that were to find their new home here, when a peasant's plough 
caused the boy-god Tagcs to emerge Eom the earth. From him, it is 
said, the Tjrrhtmans learned to rtcogmse the will of the unmoruls 
and to construct their youchfol community on the pattern of the 
stnet laws laid down by the immortals. 

The cycle of legends surrounding the early period of Tarquinia 
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clearly recognises it as the poini of odgin of the political and td^ous 
soncoire of the Etruscan people. The role played by the royal family 
ofrhe Tarquins tn the legendary history of Rome is (unher evidence 
of the close Units between this powerful Tyrrhenian city-state and 
Latium. Behind the colourful tapestry of legend from the period of 
the Roman lungs lies concealed the histodcai &ct of an early Etruscan 
period at Rome, The very name of Rome implies a connection 
with the Etruscan word ntme, and therefore also perhaps an 
immediate dependence on Tarquinia. It is not ibr nothing that the 
distinguishing marks of secular power at Rome are of Etruscan 
origin. Tire bundle of rods, the stlla carulis (chair of staie)^ the laurd- 
wreath and the purple—alt these symbols of power in Rome bore the 
stamp of Etruscan origin; and probably even the cLisiom of the 
ctiumph was taken over fiom the Tyirhemans. Among the mauso¬ 
leums at Caere, the insenphons even make ii possible to identify the 
family tombs of the Tarquins— 2. proof of the hisioiical actuality of 
the dynasty* 

When this princely family of tire Etruscans was driven out of Rome 
at the beginning of the fifth century B.C., the event was a turning- 
point in the destiny of Taiquinta as well. Its pre-eminence in 
Etruria was now gradually lost, as a result of the secession of Laiium, 
the loss of Campania, and the eliminaiion of Etruscan sea-powei. 
Yet Tarquinia was sail an antagonist to be taken very seriously at the 
beginning of the fourth century, when hostilities broke out between 
Rome and (he Etruscan city-states. Its terntory soil coveted about 
aoo,ooo acres even at that date. Towards the middle of the fourth 
cemuiy B.C., when Vcii had alteady &l!en the first victim in the 
amrtal struggle between Etruria and Rome, war biased up with 
Tarchuna, This war between the tepresemadve of the old Tyr- 
ihcman empire, tradiuonal and conservative, and die people that 
embodied the new-found Latin w'ill to power, was conducted with 
that implacable bittemcss tt'hich always characterises a struggle 
between two imecDnciiablc hisroric fiirccs. The hatred between the 
two cities, once so closely connected, became so fierce in the course 
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of these homlittcs that the Etruscans once sacrificed 307 Ronun 
pdsontts of war to their gods, and the Rnmans revenged this atrocitf 
by stoning and beheading 358 Tyrrhenian nobles in the Fomm- 
Oniy aficr eight years of bloo^hcd was a truce finally agreed upon, 
to last for Gjity yean. Tarquinia thus remained unconqueted; but 
she was never again able to halt the Roman expansion in southern 
Etruria. 

Aficr the forty years of truce liad expired, the flames of war blazed 
up againj and this time foie decided finally against the older power, 
which was compelled ificr three more years of war to renew the 
ttnee with Rome, The result was that Tacquinia. the proud symbol 
of the glory of the TyiTbenian. nation, lost her fieedom of commerce 
like Caere and was gradually incorporated into the political system 
of Rome. It seems that in time the old hatred was forgotteni for in 
204 B.C., when die Roman fleet was being equipped to fi^t the 
Tytrhenuns’ former ally, Carthage, Tarquinia even supplied the 
sail-cloth that was to carry the ships to Africa. Two decades later the 
Romans founded their port of Graviscae in the vicinity of the town; 
and a hundred years later still, Tarchuna acquired the right of Roman 
citizenship. 


Nowhere arc the sphinx-like features of the Etruscan past so vivid; 
nowhere else docs (he exciting diiaroscuro of Tyrrhenian life stand 
out in such rich cobuis, as in the painted tombs of Tarchuna and the 
treasures which they house. It is not only the lustrous reflection of 
Tarchuna^s prosperity diat js to be seen in the cosdy fimcral gifis, 
often brought from distant lands, that accompanied the dead within 
the four walls of dicii briUiantly decorated dwellings. There is also 
the tragedy of an inexorable decline to be traced in outline among the 
works of art of the later Ettuscan period. 

The greater part of the finds from the successive excavations of the 
necropolis at Taichuna, during approximately the last 200 years, is 
now preserved in the fifiecndxenmiy palace of the VitcUeschi, 
whose austere fojadc dominates the main square of modem Tarchuna- 
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Here in the ihady colommclc of the and in the farmer living;- 

rooms of the palace, stand the h«vy stone and eaithenware sarco¬ 
phagi of the Tytihenians. They all belong to a substantially Ig ter 
date than the eanbenware sarcophagi of Caere. The oldest of them 
date from the second half of the Ibunh century a.c.* when the 
Etruscan empire was already drawing to its close. Over all these 
figures of Tyrrhenian men and women, resting in formal poses on 
their couches of stone, there already hangs the proud melancholy of 
an ancient race that kimws itself to be doomed to vanish. The Joy 
of ii& that belonged to the archaic psiod has vanished, and with it 
the brilliant exuberance, the naive pleasure in visual form and colour. 
In their place has come an introspective quality, a lemfying power 
of expression, and a greater prectsioa of form under the mlluence of 
the early Hellenistic period. 

On many sarcophagi the carvings have a firmness of oudine that 
approximates to the Gothic. The various figtucs arc no longer shown 
exclusively at banquets; sometimes they recline outstretched in repose. 
Their clothing falls in austere, straight folds of drapery; one hand 
grasps a shallow bowl—the patera with an obol in it, fm entry-^ to 
the underworld. Yet they are not sfeepmg like the mediaeval innnlrit 
on their monuments, transfigured in an eternal unconsciousness: 
theit eyes are open, staring into the void, awake but unseeing. 

The Etruscan artists* inclination towards naturalism and sharp 
charactciisauon produced plastic portraits of hjgli quality as early as 
the fbutch cemury b.c.; and ir is rcasotiabie to see in these examples 
the forerunners of later Roman poiiraiture. The futures they learh 
us to recognise are no longer those of the conquering Tyrrhenians of 
the earlier archaic penod, but rather those of a people that knows 
itself to be surrounded by cnenues and engaged in a struggle which it 
feels to be hopeless. Cone ate the vigour and vitality w'ith which 
many of the early works arc stamped, despite the limitatTom of the 
archaic style in the oldest portrahs: for instance, the Canopus beads 
from Chiusi. But there is a sharp emphasis on the typical fraiurcs of 
this controversial people, which can be seen particularly in many of 
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the male ponraits: for instance, the arisioctaric tines of the narrow 
nose, slightly or more emphatically curved, sometimes almost coming 
to a poim; the slight down-turn of the comers of the mouth, austere 
and yet at the same time sensual; the somewhat deep-set eyes under 
the straight brnw; the prominent cheek-bones and the strong chin, 
completing the rectangular outline of the face. Even in the fuller 
feanjtts of many of the later sarcophagus figures, portrayed by their 
arttsts with a mercilessly lifobke realism that is unpleasantly cifoctivcp 
the masterful b'ncs of the true Etruscan features can still be famtly 
detected. A prejudiced exa mina tion, which was not even based on 
all the maredal brought to light by the excavations of the last few 
centuries, at one dme led to a reconstruedon of the Etruscan national 
type simply from the ohesus Etrufeits, die fot degenerate Etruscan 
of the later period of decline. But such specimens of a dying nation 
which no longer believed in itself and sought to forget its desriny m 
exiravaganr and sophisucated luxury, are just as untypical of the 
Etruscans as the worthless Romans of the declining Empire, with 
their addicrion to vice and glutmuy, were untypical examples of the 
nation that had a few generations eatlier achieved the grandeur that 
was Rome. 

Just as the Etruscan language shows no similarity with any other, 
the monuments of the Tyrrhenian race are equally distinct &om 
those of the ancicni populations both of Europe and (so for as they 
arc known to us J of A,sia Adinor. hJor is there any Semitic or negroid 
or Mongolian dement in them; and again, the angular, broad-nosed 
foces that we know from Hittlte works of art bear no resemblance tO' 
the foatuics of the Etruscans. 

The ethnological expen, E. Fischer, classifies the Etruscan race as 
aquibne" on the strength of the shape of its nose, and assigns it to a 
cmegory on its own in the Italian fondly tree. The aquiline nose is 
still strikingly common in central Italy, and especially in the areas 
that were demonstrably once Etruscan. Even Danre, the inspired 
prophet and creative artist who came from Mantua (a town named 
after Mantu, the Etruscan god of the underworld), is often regarded 
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today as a descendant oFthe Tyirhcitjatis on the basis oTthc surviving 
portraits and the measurements talten ftom his skull 

The dcEniUon of the Htruscan race as **a^uifhie** natural) y implies 
nothing about the descent of the Tyrrhenians. With reference to the 
theory of an immigration of the Emrscans from Asia Minor, E. 
Fischer points to the results of the latest investigations by Kroginann, 
who in the couisc of his excavan'ons in AUsar came upon evidence 
of the existence of “alpine” races in Asia Minor. Fischer conse- 
qucnily considers it not impossible that the Etruscans were descended 
from the Indo'European highlanders who overran Asia Minor in 
successive waves about aooo b.c. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this people, with die mys¬ 
terious melancholy that ovetshadows then features of stone, there is no 
miscalung the stamp of greatness on their pensive foreheads; there is a 
dignity in their grave poise that bespeaks a people of high and ancient 
culture. No one who has seen it will foi^et the poigoandy beautiful 
remoteness of the aristocratic head of dtc “Nobleman,” reclining on 
one of the sarcophagi in the Palazzo Viretleschi, with liis guard of 
lions and sphinxes | no one who has stood before the silent figures of 
the dead Etruscans on their couches of stone can escape a strangely 
moving awareness of the tragedy of a noble race. 

The four sides of the sarcophagus are decorated in relief with grue^ 
some scenes of battle and^sacridcc from Greek mythology; with 
rcprescntattons of the journey of the dead to the underworld; and 
with stags torn limb from limb by fabulous monsters, or awe¬ 
inspiring demons. Inscriptions record the name and rant of the 
dead. Richly robed women gaze proudly from the stone coffins on 
which they rest in selfjssurcd composure: one of them bears the 
curiously beautiful name of Ramtha ApattuL A corpulent public 
official. Laris Putenas, holds a rnUed length of parchment in his 
hand, on which is inscribed one of the longest Etruscan texts yet 
found. It lists the offices and honoun held by the dead man; such, 
at least, is the common interpretation. (Plates 12 and 11.) 

Besides the Etruscan sarcophagi from the later period of Tarchuna, 
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the halts of the Palazzo Viutlesohi also coniain quantidcs of funerary 
gifts from the necropolis, in which can be seen reflected every phase 
of the life of Taiquinia. First of all, there are the piimidve earthen^ 
ware vessels of the Villanova culture; for the scolcment on the bigh¬ 
ts point of Taiq uinia, like that of Caere, begins in the early lion 
Age, Their squat shapes are then replaced by more splendid objects 
from the orientalising period. The cment of the ancient Etruscans* 
maritime trade is reflected in die opulence and variety of their 
impons. There is early Cieek pottery from Corinth and Rhodes; 
Phociiician ivory and silverware; porcelain vases, scarabs and Little 
Egyptian figurines of soapstone. Beside these foreign luxuries there 
aie domestic products such as the so-called “Pontic** vases, probably 
originating from Vulci, with mythological pictures in black on a 
light groumi; and htuebtra vessels, gleaming like polished coak The 
Etruscans constantly appear as the mediators of Greek eiviliaatinn in 
Italy; and the refinement of their taste shows tetdf later in ihefr 
passionate attachment to Attic vases. Wc have this attachment to 
thank for by far the greater propottion of all the Greek pottery that 
has survived. The tombs ofTarquinla contained a large quantity of 
specially sefeaed examples, part of which arc still to be seen in the 
Palazzo Viteileschi. 

In comparison with the perfrerion of these Greek works of an, the 
Etruscan imitations of such painted vases namrally seem like clumsy 
efforts by children. But the earthy-black btictbmj-v/sic, which was 
designed to stand on the ground and about which more will be said 
later, has an individual beauty of a somewhat barbaric kind, if only 
in the multiplicity and quaintness of its shapes and decoration. There 
aie works of great foscinaiion in this field, as in every other where the 
originality of the Etruscan character had free scope. 

Among the funerary gifts from the tojnbs of Tarquinia, there is 
also a find of great importance for the daung of the orienutising 
period. This is a tall, pale green vase of Egyptian porcelain with an 
inscription which connects it with the XXVUth dynasty Pharaoh, 
Bokorinef It is known diai his reign falls at the end of the eighth 



cencury B.c,; aiul it cao be assumed ibai tbc vase was tmpaned into 
Etruria not so very long after its oiamifkcturet before &Uowing its 
owner to his last tesiing-place. It follows that the beginning of the 
seventh century b-c. can be assigned as a ^rly firm date to the grave 
in which it was found, and Similarly to alt other graves co nt a in i ng 
similar objects. 

The necropolis of ancient Tatchuna reaches almost up to the walls 
of present-day Tarquiniat whose cemetery was constructed, by an 
cjcttaordinaty chance, immediately above the La^ of the Etruscan 
tombs. 

The marked individualism of die separate Etruscan ciry-staces, 
which makes the collective foatures of the Etruscan naiion and its an 
stand out so clearly, also gives each of their cides of the dead its 
special appearance, lust as the inhabitants of Caere used to tove the 
massive lines of their atchitecrurc and to carve out of the gnldcn-brown 
tufa-stone a fjhlifi il reproduction of the home that they had lived in 
during their earthly life, so the citizens of Taichima wanted to be 
surrounded in their last home with vistas of brilliantly coloured 
pictures. 

Painted tombs arc also to be found in other cities of the deadr at 
Orvieto, Chiusi and Vcii, For instance. But nowhere are there so 
many a$ at Tarqtiinia. The underground paintings of the necropolis 
of Tarquinia have preserved invaluable clues to the lost lifo of 
Etruria and its religious and spiritual foundations, fiam the bdliiani 
be ginning to the very end, which it had so lor^ foreseen with its 
melancholy belief ln destiny. 

The city of the dead, whicdi extends nearly two miles long by two- 
thirds of a mile wide, is only partly occupied by funeral mounds. 
Many of the dwellings of the dead were sunk deep in the rock, and 
probably identified on the surface only by stone memoriais. It is 
pleasant in the summer to stroll out to these cool scpulctues of the 
lost Tyrthenian people. They he like eolouted jewels beneath the 
tippling surface of the ripe cornfields, or the fiery-coloured carpet of 
the poppy-strewn meadows. The sinuous road leads past the arches 
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of a mediac^^ a^ucduct» and a! one poim crosses a deep ciitung in 
che plateau, down which there is a view of the su mmit of a l^u^ll 
lying direetly opposite^ On this knoll once stood Xaechuna^ the 
town of king and priest, A group of grey blocks of stone, which 
fiom a distance look like broken rocks scattered at random, is all that 
is now left of it. Once a road used to pass through this cutting, to 
connect the city of the living with iliai of the dead. 

All trace of the city of the living is now almost gone. There sor^ 
vivc only the remains of the city wall, built of r^ular squared blocks; 
and a &agment of the wide main street, which must once have led to 
the sea-coast with its harbours nearby; and the stone base of a large 
shrine and a small scmi-drcular temple. But all of these date from 
the laic period of Tarq umta, long after the b^inm'ng of its convet- 
siott fcom an Etruscan into a Roman town. So here too it is the dead 
alone who prracrvt the real legacy of the Tyrrhenian people. Only 
in their dwellings, sunk deep in the bosom of the earth, is dine stiU 
to be found a shadowy reflection of the ancient culture of the lost 
capita], steeped in its maitifoid influences and its manifold know¬ 
ledge, and of its wealthy, cosmopolitan life. 

In most cases a long row of steps hewn out of the soft tufo-stone, 
slighdy worn down in the middle by the steps of passeis-by three 
thousand years ago, leads deep down into the tombs. Only a few of 
them Uc close to the surface. Rusty iron gates now replace the heavy 
stone doors or dabs which ojtce closed them, and the chill light of 
electric bulbs unfeelingly strips bare their secrets. 

The separate rooms of the underground habitations are small and 
tmtmaie, almost without archiiecturaJ ornament. But they arc en¬ 
livened by a mass of splendid wall-paintings hi brilham colours—or 
they were so, for the fint few centuries. Even the ceihngs are painted, 
so that the dad could enjoy sucroundings that reflecred all the 
pictures of this worfd, the highest pinnacle of which, so the archaic 
period believed, was promised in the world to come. 

Thanks m the dampness of die walls, the many coloms of the 
tomb-paindngs—dark red, translucent green, brown, turquoise blue, 
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and 1 briiliartc yellow—g^leam here and there with an astonishing 
fieshoess even today. Somoiines they were applied dtrea to the 
polished stone^ prepared only with a varnish; but generally they were 
put on over a thin coat of plaster. 

Perhaps, of all the ait-fonns of the Etruscans, painiing is the most 
mtimately connected with die cultural worlds of Ask Minor, 
and especially the Aegean and Greece, whose orbits intersected each 
other ai so many points. It still has something of the mysterious 
radiance, the impenetrable character of primitive civilisation, even 
when the end of (he orientalising period had left it formaily so deep 
under (he spell of Creek painting. Apart from Greek vase-painting, 
only the TjTrhenian wall-paintingis give any conception of its 
vanished beauty. Adminedly Etruscan painting never attains the 
dear, delicate beauty and per^ precision, of the Greeks: its designs 
never quite shake off a certain earthy heaviness, its colours are often 
bruiaUy harsh. The vigour of the Etruscans' vital consciousness and 
artistic perception, which is quite foreign to the HeUenic, continually 
bursts through the media of expression they so skilftilly adapted from 
the Greeks. As in the case of the plasdc ans, Greek form is only the 
outer shell encEosing a quite different conieni. 

The oldest frescoes in the necropolis of Tarquinia dare &om the 
first haJfof the sixth century B.C.: that is to say, fiom a phase when 
the Ionic (and. a little later, the Attic) influence on technique, sub- 
jeas and myrhofogicat rhemes was beginning to become apparent in 
Etruscan painting. At Veii thete is a funeral chamber embedded in 
a slope of the hill, with waU-painiings from the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the sixth century B,c.—the oldest so far dis¬ 
covered—^which bdong to the oTtemalising period. Their startling 
colours and quaint lepresentations of fabulous beasts and tiny horse¬ 
men on huge, brightly coloured horses, with an echo of certain 
Cretan vase-paintings, give them the unreality of a pattern in 
tapestry. On the other hand, the frescoes so fu found at Tarquinia 
have passed beyond dm primarily decorative sq^e of art, and can be 
called paintings in the true sense, 
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The **Tomb of the Bat]’' is the earliest monuinciu deemated with 
such paintings. It was once satmDunted by a taigc mound, the 
traces of which can idll be seen. A steep suitcase ted down to an 
ttlriumt behind which were two smaller rooms—the actual cavtdes of 
the graves. Stone ledges, on which no doubt the corpses were laid, 
run aloi^ the walls. There is nothing to recall the idea of death in 
these undc^round chambers, least of alt in the gracehil paiiuings 
which enliven the damp walls with their simple charm. Even the 
passage of thousands of years has not been able to destroy the brilliance 
ofehcii colours, thegay vitality oftbdr lines, the atmosphere of delight 
in life and beauty, which robs this place of death of any trace of 
melancholy. 

Thr cheerful ante-coom, with its sloping toof-shaped reilmg and 
its central beam picked out with a broad sneak of red, was presum¬ 
ably the scene of die solemn hineral bani^uet. On the wall between 
the two doorways into the inner chamber there stands cur a large 
painting, rachet like a Gobelin tapestry, showing Achilles waiting 
in ambush lor TtoJlus at the spring. The w atrior in his armour 
hides behind the high artifidal basin of the fouRtain, on which lie 
two stone Hons that serve as waicr-spouts. Troilus approaches—a 
naked youth riding on a huge horse, wearing on his feet the high 
pointed shoes that were part of the archaic .^Tuscan fashion, and on 
his head a sort of cap with a kerchief Buttering from it. A palm-tree 
widi two clusters of fruit, perhaps reminiscent of some B^ylooian 
original, and bushes and branches embellish the landscape. Below 
the ptemre is a row of graceful little trees hung with garlands, wreaths 
and ribbons; a m&tif wb'ch recurs in almost all the early tombs. 
Perhaps there is a survival here of the tiadiiions of the old Cretan 
teligton and an, with its amalgamaiion of plani-li& and human ti&, 
and its elemental delight m growth and huiiion. It is also possible 
that in their early period the Tyrrheakns preserved the tree-woiship 
of which Crete had once been the ceiure. (Plate 14.) 

’ The Ciaan people's sensiuviiy to the unity of man and nature, 
which is so remarkably expressed in the creative works of this great 
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cuJmFC of the ancioit Aegean wocld^ must certainly be related to that 
of the EcruscuiL The lame intimate sense uf unioa wiib namre was 
equally chatactecistic of the Tyrrhenian people, whose itligious rites 
presupposed a keen observation of all nianifestations oflife. In works 
of art it Ibiind expression, among other examples, in the artist’s 
anxiety always to place his Egures in natural surroundings, rather 
than in an empty space. Animals, trees, shrubs and Howers cook 
their place in Life on equal terms in thdr eyes; and this tendency pro¬ 
duced in isolated cases something not unlike a true landscape. 

The upper half of the painted rear-wall of the air/wm in the Tomb 
of the Boil is divided into two sectors. The tympanam formed by the 
sloping gable O'f the ceiling is filled with ^ulous beasts rushing 
wildly across the sceuc, lududing Chiin<ierae, which play a notable 
role in Etruscan art; there is also a horseman failovk'ed by a bull. 
Similarly the opposice tympanum over the entrance-door shows a 
school of sea-serpents with long tails. One of them is cairying a 
young man through the gently tippling waves of the sea, with birds 
hovering above. There may be a secret religious symbolism con¬ 
cealed Jn these pictures, as can also be infered finm the two erotic 
scenes on the expanse of wail below. The ioterveniion of the legend¬ 
ary figure of a huli-god with a human face, as an avenging (though 
relatively benevolent) liighei power, may be taken as elevating it 
(torn the level of a merely erotic representation to that of some sym¬ 
bolism indicating its religious ebaraccer. Among other ancient 
peoples, too, sexual symbols always carry a significance of death as 
well, birth and death being ooe and the same thing in chthonian 
(underworld) cults. Consequently among such ancient peoples, 
whose life was much more intimately steeped in tlte great rhythm of 
itaturaJ forces, erotic reptcseiuanons (especially in a religious con¬ 
text) are very common; moreover, obsceuity was ttgarded as having 
a protective power. 

It is inde^ curiomly disturbing to find a place of mourning 
decorated in. the style of a place of sensual enjoyment. Yet there is 
something to admire in this grand denial of de^ by simply amal- 
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gamaoDg ii with life; and this is a. characicristic feature of the Tyi- 
rhenian people in their prime. The two rooms at the back of the 
Tomb of the Bull, where the bodies once lay. are the only ones which 
retain no indicaiion of their purpose; for here again legend¬ 
ary animals chase each other across the narrow walls, as if to 
destroy with dicir lively uproar the austere silence of this underworld 
dwelling. 

The religious significance of the w-aH-palmings in the Tomb of 
the Bull rcmajiis hidden feom us; so does their secret connection 
with death and the other world, w*hich must no doubt be there. But 
the pictures in another of the early mausoleums, the "Tomb of the 
Auguts," contain a clear allusion to the deaih-ritual; and in con¬ 
sequence its feescocs, which date &om the second half of the sixth 
century B.C., constuute an exceedingly valuable testtmony to this 
still largely inexplicable practice. Even in this case, ii is true, we can 
hardly penetrate beyond tbc outer periphery of the realm dedicated to 
the mysiety of deaib. The aura of primitive chthonian religion, 
romed in the dark domain of the mother-goddess and dedicated, 
with bloody sacrifices, to die primeval spirit that creates all things 
and dcs^ys all things, seems to cling still to these wall-paintings 
with dieit well-preserved, strong, dark colours. A stark and sensual 
realism of representaijon combines oppressively with the solemn, in¬ 
scrutable symbolism of the hieratic gestures they portray. 

■Hie Tomb of the Augurs consists only of a single room. It has a 
whitewashed ceiling, divided as in other cases by a central beam, and 
decorated with red (lowers. The rear wall is dominated by a large 
representation of a closed door in the T-sbape chaiacteristtc of the 
Etruscans. The leaf of the door consists of two painted beams, Oioe 
supenmposed on the ocher in the firm of a cross, which is decorated 
with large white nails, like the door-frame itself This door pre¬ 
sumably symbolises the gates^-ay of the tomb and not, as has been 
suggested, die entry to the undcrwotld. To the right and Idt stand 
two litde human figures, set among tiny little trees: they are dressed 
alike, and their posture is the same. Over the white tunic of each 
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hangs a simll dark nianile wlch red fadngs. Onr hand is out- 
stieiched in a tolmin gesrurtj as if to knock on die door; with the 
other hand each figure hides his head. A black bird fiaps past one 
of the men as he knocks, or prays; this is a mythological image which 
recurs frcqueoily m the illustrations of this tomb. 

On the side^walls curious scenes unroll, taken from the fiinecal 
games with which the Etruscans used to honour their dead. This 
custom probably evolved out of the dark ohscudty of a primitive eta 
of human sacrifice; and in it can be seen die origin of the Roman 
gladiatorial games, to which, however, in later times there clung 
none of the mystical horror of a sacrificial nte dedicated to th e blood* 
thirsty inhabitana of the underworld. 

A dominaung role in the game pbyed out by the figures on the 
side-walls of the tomb s interior is taken by Phersu, a masked demon 
with a poimed hai and short jacket. Featureless, merciless, like 
destiny itselfj he throws liis sling round the leg of a doomed victim, 
whose bead is wrapped In a cloak, so that he beats the air in vain wirh 
his club as he tries to defend himself against the assaults of a savage 
dog. Ou the w-all opposite, the same figure is shown in flight from 
a human shape more difficult to distinguish, moving as if in the 
measured steps of a dance. From this creature's name, Phersu, comes 
the Latin word persismi (mask), which was itself] appropriately 
enough, to come luer to indicate a person. An inno cent descendant 
of Phersu is probably sciil lo be found survivii^ today, in the Neapoli¬ 
tan "masque of Pulcinella.” 

Near the Phersu group there is to be seen a struggle in progress 
between two huge, naked wrestlers, grasping each other by the wrists 
and leaning over three bronae vessels, which arc no doubt the prize 
of the contest. (Plate 15,) A man fiolding a raised crook, which may 
perhaps identify him as a priest, seems to be supervising them as 
tcfciee: his name, Tefrtrath, is written beside him. On the same wall 
(the only one in the tomb whose paintings ate almost perfrctly pre¬ 
served) there is also depicted a third group, which consists of a tall, 
bearded man with black curly hair, making a wide, sweeping gesture 
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at a you!^ boy, who Is catrying a folding stooL No doubt he is a 
specuror of the wrestling match. At his fm crouches a figure half- 
covered in a dark, hooded gown. This has been supposed to be a 
mourner, w'hich for reasons of symmetry was put on the side wall 
instead of among the other mournets, where it should have bceo, 
Black birds swoop over the heads of all these fgures, and still further 
enhance the atmosphere of solemn mystery which broods over all the 
pictures in this tomb. 

The Tomb of the Augurs is the only one of the eaily period in 
which there it any allusion, even in veiled tenns, to the mystery of 
death. In the whole series of the odicr tombs dating &om about the 
same rime, the atmosphere is, on the contrary, predominantly one of 
worldly gaiety, befitting the sumptuous houses of a people devoted to 
the sophisucated enjoyment of li&. 

There is, fi>r instance, the two^oomed “Hunting and Fishing 
Tomb,*’ w'hose paintings depict the pleasures of uppei-class life 
among the Etruscans with attractive vigour and fi'cshness. Over the 
doorway &om the outer to the inner room appear two young 
riding back from the hunt on thotou^bied horses. A servant holds 
their dogs, which strain to chase alter a hare in the undeigrowth. 
Two other servants follow with a quantity of game on a pole. 
Plants, branches and bushes make up the landscape which 
the lively scene. On the side-walls of the ante-room there appears 
again the characteristic row of little trees, fiora which hang garlands, 
ribbom and some other objects that are not easy to distinguish and 
whidi produce an effect almost tike the kind of maypole decorated 
with crackers and bows such as is to be seen today in Alpine 
countries. In the second room die landscape element is even more 
marked. It is almost as if one wae greeted there with a fiinr flutter 
of innumeiable wings belonging to whole swarms of red, blue a^nd 
white water-birds winging their way ova the blue-green waves of the 
sea round all four walls of the room. Dolphins and other fishes leap 
high out of die wata, over which drift boats foil of Euuscans fishing 
simultaneously with line and trident. On a rock stands a hunra 


aiming bis sling ai a waccr-biird. A naked brown %ure dives head 
firsi &om a clilf into tbe sea. The whole scene is of the utmost 
vitalityt with Its vigorously gesticulatii^ fishermen and huntsmen 
and its stylised aninials wbirtisg round the room in gay rhythm, its 
brightness and lavish intricacy are strikingly reminiscent of pictures 
painted by children. (Plate 17.) 

Above these representations of spon and pleasure, the triangular 
gable OQ the rear-wall depicts a formal banquet within the drde of 
the family—a subject which rctitrs coastandy in these fiesco paint¬ 
ings. Husband and wife, beautifully attired, lie together at dinner in 
loving companionship. Graceful, naked boys pour wine out of 
painted vesseb and enliven die meal wiib music; young girls sit 
plaiting garlands at the foot of the couch. 

The nearby "Tomb of the Lionesses" is wron^y so called, since 
the two animals depicted under the gable of the rear-wall in the single 
room, with speckled coats and huge udders, are in fact panthers— 
animals dedicated to Dionysus and also to Artemis, the mistress of 
the beasts in Asia Minor. The waUs arc entirely decorated with 
oigiastic scenes of festivity. The lowest panel of the walls again 
depias the waves of the sea, embellished widi dolphins and birds. 
The water is here pethaps a mysdeal element, symbolising the fromier 
between this world and the next, which can only be reached by 
crossing tbe sea; and suspended immediately above it, the luxudous 
scenes of revelry unfolds A huge ivy-clad ampbore dominates the 
middle of the rear-wall. Beside it stand young musicians playing a 
double Bute and a lyre. A woman in costly flowing robes dances 
alone, in solemn, measured movement, while a fair-haired, naked 
youth and a girl whose sturdy figure shmvs through a diaphanous 
veil are caught in the stmsuous rhythm of a dance, full of peiu-up 
ferocity. Four figures, of colossal size by comparison, watch the 
exuberant spectacle half-tying down, two on each wall. The power¬ 
ful tteatmeni of their bodies betrays the Ionian induence. Like all 
male figuies in Etruscan painting their skin is a ruddy brown, follow¬ 
ing a primitive Medirerrancan tradition; whereas the women are 
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always shown with white skins, and often with fair hair too. Such 
tenacious loyalty to practices surviving fiom a past which for most 
other Mediterranean peoples had already receded imo the unreality of 
legend, 1$ one of the distinguishing marks of the Tyrrhenians; and so 
the Etruscan painicis remain true to the last to the tradition which 
requires men to be depicted always with dark skins. 

The colours in the Tamha ielle Leones^e are still of an almost savage 
brilhance, juxtaposed in strong, shadowless contrasts. The fact tliar 
these ftescocs in the houses of the dead were executed by artificial 
light, and intended for this effect, may perhaps have led to a coarsen¬ 
ing of technique in comparison with the wall-paiiuings of the 
temples and houses; but still the forthrightness with which the 
anisfs delight in colour here manifests itself has at least the charm of 
usiaf&cted simplicity. 

The oldest group oftomb-pairitmgs at Taiquinia is srill bound by 
the same archaic rigidly with which Egyptian ait used to portray iis 
figures flat on the wall in profile; a little later the)’ are shown mote in 
the round, after the Ionic mode]. At the b^inning of the fifth 
cenmry B.C., there is a change of astonishing suddenness. A new, 
almost ftenzied rhythm begins to pulsate thiough the lovely, im* 
passioned %ures in these stirring scenes of dannnff and feasting. The 
influence of Attic red-figure vase-painnng in the classical style then 
displaces the Ionic. The principal debt to Gredt modeb is one of 
form: the deUc^, idealised outline of the head tn perfect profile, but 
with the eye still always shown full; and the slender and graceful 
lines of the body. The individuality of Etruscan painting was first 
developed by contact with the Greeks; but it never sought to achieve 
the quia, measured harmony of Creek an. Tltc importam thing to 
th^ Etruscans was vigour of movement: the visible oepression of a 
wild, seething passion for life. In contrast to the more delicate 
colours ofan eadier period, those of the paintings from the begin nin g 
of the fifth cOTtury b.c. are a blaze of brilliant intricacy. The 
highest perfection of painting in thb period is perhaps achieved in 
the Tmk del TneJhiM (Tomb of the Banqucdng-Hall), where the 
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hand of a majot amst is to be deiecied in scenes of ovccpnwenng 
v^our and marvellous draughtsmanship. 

The orgiastic symphony of the banquet-scene is unfolded beneath 
a ceiling painted in a chequered pattern of colours- The chamber of 
the tomb is not large. On the lear-wall ate to be seen the pardcipanis 
lying on sumptuons couches. Graceful boys and girls serve the men 
and women, who sit at little tables. Garlands hang over their heads 
fiom the roof At their fwt is a gay confusion of cats, dogs> pigeons, 
even hens, playing with each other, and giving to the sophisticated 
luxury of the banqua a touch ofhomcly familiarity- Along the side- 
walls winds the intoxicated tout of dancers. The clothing of the 
gnds, enveloping die swift movements of their limbs like a bright 
translucent cloud, is of a magical beauty. The transparent drapery 
which consists seemingly of veils studded with stars, reveals the 
seductive comours of each figure against the dark-red background of 
the mantles fioating fiom their shoulders. The deepest and most 
expressive intensity is shown in the figure ofa woman hurlk^ herself 
into the dance with an impetuous ecstasy; her head thrown back in 
blind and utter abandonment to the intoxicatioa of the dance, which 
has swept her off her f^t tike a whiclwind- The movemetus of die 
young men are more restrained. If only because they are in some 
cases accompanying themselves on Rute or strings, thein is necessarily 
a difi^ent rhythm: among them, one of the Ruic-playcrs has become 
cdcbraied for Iiis gracefulness. Here too the composition is divided 
by linlc trees which frame each separate figure. 

There is no other tomb at Tarquinia that gives a more resplendent 
picture ofEiniscan life at its most opulent. The refinement of a great 
culture is here rellccted in combination w^th a deep, primitive lust for 
life. b is the final zenith of archaic and archaising arc. 

Almost as briUtant as the fiescocs in the Temier del Tridiaie^ though 
somewhat niffer in the movements of the human figures, are the 
piaures of the "Tomb of the Leopards,** which is so called fiom the 
two large feline beasts of prey adorning the tympanum of the rear-wall. 
Here again are sliown garlanded couples lying an. a comfortable 
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couch. Tlie women are faii; chey gesture grace&lly in convcmiig 
with their compinlons. The men ore brown-akinned; they lie at 
rhe table with the upper part of thdr bodies naked; and one of them 
is li^ng his hand to show his wife some objea in h, which might 
be an egg. In this case no women are taking part in the dance, wliich 
is pcrfiiniicd otclusively by young musicians in white and dark-red 
mamks with brightly coloured edges. A dignified procession of 
men carrying musicai msmitncnrs and dedicatory oilaings stands in 
striking contrast to the exuberance of the scene of the banquet. 
(Plate 19.) Variaiions of the theme of the banquet appear in a series 
of other tombs &om this period, and later it gradually becomes stereo¬ 
typed. The joyful inner enthusiasm of the figures visibly diminishes. 
In the T^mba icUa PuUtlbt dating &am the middle of the fifth century 
B.C., the banqueters are still lying on sumptuous couches in costly 
attire, but their gcsiutes have fallen into a cotain monotony. The 
great spiritual change in the Enuscan people, which goes hand in 
hand with the downfall of its power, is here just beginning to become 
apparent. 

It was the external blows of fate that fim had a crippling cfSect on 
the creation of works of aiL The brilliant devefopment undergone 
by Greek art about the middle of the f^th century u.c. has lefi no 
reHection to vivify the conventional Ibimahcy of Tyrrhenian paindng, 
which w-as still iu its archaising period during the second half of the 
the fifth and first half of the fiturth century B.c. The same inimability 
is also to be found in sculpture. 

At die same time, however, a decisive change in the spiricnal key¬ 
note of Etruscan piautes reaches its climax. The Eery lust for life is 
gradually extinguished: it goes out for ever. Its place is incieanngty 
taken by a melancholy gravity which culroiiiates m sombre fatalism, 
a leaning towards the sinist^ and rerribte powers of the depths, whose 
myncries attracted the Eniiscans with an ktesistible force. The 
expression of the human figures is severe, and even gloomy. There 
is a chill bieatli about the works of this period. Art is more and 
more cliaractetised by an intensive prcoccuparion with tire other 
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world, and the prcsemation of its ihcme is decisively changed. 

On the threshold of this period stands the Tcmba iri htto Juttehre 
(Tomb of the Citafidtjiie), where the pictures show a fhnetaJ 
ceremony. The central point is a sumptuous bed of gigantic 
dimensions, w*ith two cushions lying on its coloured coverlet. On 
these rest two poinicd caps like mitres, each of them encitcied by the 
golden diadem of the dead. The dead couple is no longer shown 
tevelling in the pleasures of the banquet, but only in t^ solemn 
symbolism.; and round titc coucb is a crowd of ligufes praying and 
offering sacrificial gife. It is possible, moreover, tliat the two mitres 
symbolise not the dead bm the divine couple of the underworld, 
Mantus and Mania. So the piemre is furthei of panicula; historical 
intercsi because it depicts a custom in which it may be possible to 
detect the odgin of the peculiar Homan festival of the hctiitenmmt 
where again a sacrificial repast was presented to representations of the 
gods exposed to view on a couch. 

Various kinds of funeral games are to be seen on the side^walls of 
the tomb, though these arc severely damaged, The roof is chequered 
m ted, blue and black. Over the painted central beam trail tendrils 
of ivy, which is very often used as a decorative m^fif in the tomb- 
painiings, along with that of the pomegranate (the fruit of the goddess 
of the underworld), on account of its simultaneous Dionysian and 
chthonian significance. 

The Tatttha Jel ktta fuittire is by many decades the btesi work of 
importance among the painted tombs of Taiqnirua so far discovered. 
Its frescoes are even more carefully and arnstically executed than the 
ethers; its superb figures of a young man and his steed have a grace 
almost worthy of the Greeks. 

But at the beginning of the fourth century B,c. Veii went up in 
flanies at the hands of the Roman conquerors—a conRagration 
pregnant widi disasters to follow. In the same century the bloody 
conSrcis with Rome and the marauding Gauls made a steady drain 
on the lifo-blood of the Etruscan nation, hemmed, as it was, within a 
circle of its encimes. But this same cemury evoked yet one more 
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•utomshmg impuUc of cicattve power in the daotturd nation^ Just it 
the moment when the extermJ apparaius of Einiscm power was 
breaking up, Eiruscan art found its most vigorous expression. It is 
as if the thought—the intnition, rather—had struck dm people in 
the innermost depths of tis being, when it was faced with the very 
extinction of its own individuality, that one day only the silent 
language of its art would survive to speak of its greatness and its 
tragedy. TJierc is a throb of passion, loo, in this art of tlie late 
period; but it is no longer the passion, of enthusiasm for life and 
pleasure; it is a sombre lust for tfeath and annihiladon, wliich is 
practically without parallel. 

The brightly decorated little house, which formerly welcomed the 
dead into die intimate friendliness of a home, now changes by 
stage imo a wide dimly lii vault, with sinister scenes of the unda-'* 
world unGiidlng themselves on its walls. The g^ty feast in the family 
circle of relatives and feiends becomes a funeral repast in Hades 
presided over by the deities of the abyss. The throng of merrily 
dancing men and women Is replaced by a melancholy procession of 
souls in Orcus, with terri^ing demons lurking in the shadows. The 
Etruscan tendency towards crudity and extreirte vigour of expression 
is intensified in these represeniatiom to a degree that becomes almost 
Satanic. 

The flowering of Greek pictorial art in the second half of die fifth 
century and the first half of the fourth century B.C., followed by the 
beginning of Hellenism, played an important part in the renaissance 
of Etruscan painiiug, both formally and technically, ft is extra¬ 
ordinary that this influence becomes apparenr so rel^vety late. In 
the second half of the fourth century, for the first rimp , the strong 
colours that were previously so sharply contrasted in Etruscan frescoes 
begin to soften and ta merge in more delicate gradations, while the 
contours become more fluid. At the same dare the Etruscan artist 
begins to show' the human figure ftill face and to experiment more 
ftequently in foreshonening of the body, treaiing it in a way which 
shows an increased knowledge of anatomy. The dignified lines of 
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Gttck %iircs exercise s. rdining effect oa Etruscan draughtsmanship, 
but even so it has not quite succeeded in shaking off its somewhat 
ponderous character. 

Despite this fcidlisauon 5 ^oin Greek pointing;, the Etruscan spirit 
still predominates more than ever in the walh-paintings which sur¬ 
vive ftom this period at Otvieto, Tarquinia and Vuld, They arc 
disproportionately few in number, compared to the mimetous 
Eescocs of the archaic period. So far as survival goes, they were not 
blessed with good luck. At Tarquinia, routth-century art is repre¬ 
sented principally by the “Tomb of the Underworld.*’ This was 
originally found by a French ofEcer, who was so deplorably ignorant 
as to try to remove the frescoes from the walls. Elis outrageous con¬ 
duct had as consequence not only the destruction of die greater part 
of a priceless masterpiece, but also the toss to schotarsliip of what 
seems to have been a complete representation of the Etruscan under¬ 
world, according to the changed conceptions of this period. The 
remains sdll surviving, w'hicH arc steadily fading under the eifom of 
annosphctc and humidity (like most of the Tyrrhenian tomb- 
ficscDCS, urdonunatciy), make it possible only to gness at the br illia nce 
of what is losL 

Originally the chambers of this underground habitadon, which 
are spacious and irregular in plan, belonged to rwo distinct tombs, 
which were later combined. In the older of the c^’o, which has been 
dated to the second half of the fourth century B.C., the damage has 
spared only two fragments of the original wall-paintiogs. These two 
—a marvdlous face of a young woman and a terrifying ^ute of a 
devil—nevertheless serve to cr^'stalllse evccything that is essential in 
Etruscan an of the later period, overshadowed by the mystery of 
death. 

The delicate charm of the girl’s head, with its garland and its 
&indy shadowed oudinc, in its lonely brilliance on the damp- 
streaked wall of the tomb, has often been compared with the grace of 
Botticelli’s pictures of women. The lovely frgure is presumably 
reclining at a banquet. Her chestnut hair is ^tetied at the back in a 
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net; the firm profile i$ edged by s. loose lock of hdr; round her neck 
He heavy’ gold chaim. The hair-style and the comoun of the head 
are remlmscent of Attic vase-painting of the late fifih century, but 
the expression of the ^ce is wholly £tniscan in its melancholy, in the 
bitter line about the full, sensual lips, in the suppressed wildness of 
the sombre gaze. And purely Etruscan, too, is the creature of dark¬ 
ness confionting the giirs delicate beauty. 

This %UTe is the Tyrrhenian Charu, the herald and messenger of 
death, the escort of souls embarked on their last journey. He 
brandishes a hammer as a symbol of power, like the scythe which 
Death menacingly carries in mediaeval representations. Yet this 
Charu has little resemblance to the mDrose fenyman of the Greek 
Had«. He is a savage executioner, the monstrous product of an 
imaginaiion intoxicated by fear. On his skin arc greenish patches of 
decay; his eye gleams red above a nose resembling a vulture’s beak; 
pointed animal ears project out of his serpentine hair. Powerful 
wings fiap round him and irothing snakes hiss round his shoulders. 
The Etruscan underw'orld, where such creatures lurk, it no longer a 
paradise of pleasure, but an abode of retribution and terror. 

The first and second tombs are connected by a small passage- 
room, This too was paimed, though undoubtedly by a later hand 
than that which decorated the older habitation of the dead. The 
Etruscan tendency towards the horrific and grotesque is here exempli¬ 
fied in the scene of Polyphemus blinded by Odysseus. The shape¬ 
less body of the giant, with its clumsy head and monstrous cars, its 
grinnii^ maw and dishevelled hair, lies in a half-reclining position. 
The moimer's right hand is grasping the stake which has been 
plunged into bis single cj'c by Odysseus, whose face is practically 
obliterated. 

The spacious chamber next door, its opening guarded by two 
dancing figures in rdief armed with snakes, still retains even today 
something of that gloomy solemnity of atmosphere which must once 
have made it seem somedung like a pagan prototype of the mediaeval 
Etruscan churches, with their gruesome pictures of hell. The legends 
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ami £gures of the Greeks’ underworld arc here curiously ttausplanted 
into an Etruscan version, though irs abyss filled with demons, snakes 
and gh<»ts has nothing in conunoa with the pallid shadows that 
populated the Creek Hades. 

Here reigns in sombre majttty the royal couple of the underworld, 
now known as Aita and Persephone. The sinister throng of hissing 
snakes round the goddess's pale ibrehead gives her haughty head an 
appearance of fearful beauty. Her husband wears a helmet made of a 
wolf's head with wide-open jaws. The auchontarrve gesture of his 
outstretched arm, and the magistetial sternness of his profile, have a 
melancholy grandeur and strength which are reminiscent of Michel- 
angelo. In fiont of these dciites of the abyss stands Geryon, the thrcc- 
ficed demon-god created by primitive Greece and also worshipped 
by the Etruscans, with his armour and shield. 

Practically nothing is left of these pictures of the Chthonians' 
secret kingdom of the underworld. Only here and there protrudes a 
desolate rock out of the misty twilight, where hideous reptiles coil, to 
give a Ehmpse of the horrors of the Etruscan underworld, which 
owes so much to Orphic conceptions and was the precursor of the 
Christian hclL 

Among the few surviving figures arc two demons, both hand¬ 
some and youthful. Huge birds of prey with their wings mark out 
one as a supcrnamral %urc, while die other appears to be simply a 
graceful, naked youth. Both are occupied in preparations fer a 
banquet, at a tabic loaded with articles of pottery. 

The heroes of Creek legend are also to be found in the Etruscan 
world of shadows. Theseus and Piridious, who presumed to cany 
off the goddess of the underworld, are here held prisoner. They are 
guarded by Tuchulcha, the winged vultuceniemDn, with two gieai 
asses eats sticking out of his snake-like hair. Threateningly he 
brandishes a huge snake over Thaseus, who has collapsed in cowed 
despair. 

Elsewhere in the chamber of the tomb car be seen the figures of 
Agamemnon and Tiresias. The prophet stands in ftoiii of the £ui- 
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haired Creek with his head haif-concealed, sunk deep in thoughL 
In place of the decorated green trees among the cheerful l^ds of 
dancers in the earlier tombst here siands only a withered skeleton, of a 
tree with a aowTi of tiny spectral figures swarming about iu branches 
in uncanny agitation. Here again Greek mythology is curiously 
interfused witii the word Etruscan undcr^^'orld. 

Ac the beginning of tbe third century b.(L the old royal capital of 
Tarchuna began to be transformed into the Roman provincial town 
of Tarquinia; and the course of this century also saw the eminedon 
of the impulse of Tyrrhenian painting, w^hich sank little by Little to 
the level of an mdi^rcntly practised handicra& The predominant 
themes of most of the later totnb-paintings are all^ories of death, 
final partings, troops of white-clad souls escorted by demons, and the 
honors of the underworld. 

The Tmha sntii (Tomb of Shields) in the necropolis of Tar- 
quinia is an example of the decline of Etruscan painting in this last 
period. It is almost a house in layout and size, with Its wide atriim 
and its three connecting rooms, between which openitigs like win¬ 
dows are cut through. The W'alls of the atri»i» ate painted through¬ 
out in the familiar lustreless colours. Besides die decotaiive miifs, 
there ate mimerous pictures and inscriptions between and above the 
openings of the windows and doors. Two winged demons sit m 
state as heralds of dcadu one U carrying a hammer in his lumd, the 
other wiJtmg at a tabic. The other surviving &cscocs show two 
mamed couples at a banquet. But what a gulf divides these picrtires 
&om the scenes of gay and gracious intimacy in the earlier tombs! 
The wife now no longer reclines leaning against her husband on the 
ceremonial couch, but sits upright at his feet. A melancholy gravity 
speaks out of the husband's features, wliich show no trace any longer 
of the radiant joy in life that had once been. The only noteworthy 
thing about ilicse crude and feebly executed fi'escoes is the vitality of 
the faces, which carry a rcflccdon of the high level of Etruscan por- 
iraiture at this date. (Plate ao.) 

Towards the end of the second century B.C., when Etruscan art 
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and cuttufc Hnally merge into the Roman, the very custom of paint¬ 
ing tombs laj^d into oblivion. The latest tomb decorated with 
&escoes that lias so fat been discovered at Taiquinia t$ the T&mha i/e/ 
Tx/efle (Tomb of the Typhon), daring fiam the end of the second 
century b.c. 

A long, steep staircase leads down into it. AH tlic character of a 
dwelling-place has vanished^ The single large, low chamber, with 
its flat ceilings supported on a stout fbur-square pillar, is more like 
the crypt of a mediaeval church, (Etruscan tombs of the later poriod 
were in fact frequently incorporated into the building of mediaeval 
houses O'f God.) Tlircc steps hewn out of the rock, one above the 
other, run round the walls, to serve as a resting-place for the sarco¬ 
phagus (esEcept when the sarcophagus was dispensed witli entirely, in 
which case the bodies were put in the hollows carved out of the 
steps and covered over with stone Uds. A few of these lids are still 
to be found in the vault today, with representations of the dead out¬ 
stretched on them, asleep). A squat stone altar in lire middle of the 
chamber serves to reinforce the impressioti of a crypt. The wall- 
paintings are badly damaged. There remains today only a solemn 
procession of white-clad figures making their way to the place of 
shadows, escorted by snake-haired demons. The essence of all that 
is best in Roman art can already be seen in the masterly composition 
of die procession; b the grave dignity of the expressive heads; in the 
impressive draping of the bright togas. This funeral gathering is 
remimscent of Roman marble reliefs showmg, for instance, a stately 
senatorial procession. This work by an unknown but important 
pointer foreshadows something of the perfection which liic same 
type of representauoa was latet to achieve on Augustus’ Ara 
Pacts. 

Besides this fragment of wall-painting, three weird figures liave 
survived on the sides of the central column. Two arc repetitions of 
the winged, snake-tailed figure of Typhon, who supports the painted 
coinice of the column like a caryatid; the third creature is one ofthose 
attractively melancholy Etruscan Lasac^ which might well be pre- 
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ctiison of the Cbmtba ang^-figures widi their long wings, The 
naked body of the Typhon recalls the giams on the altar at Per- 
gainum: it is a wondc^l example of skilful detail in porttaying 
anatomical structure and the play of muscles. When, i6qq years 
later, the creative power of what had once been Tyrrhenian soil 
rcawoke in the Renaissance, Luca Signorelli was to paint hb 
damned souls with just such bodies, in the cathedral of Orvieto. 

The era of the Tynhciiian people is over: that is dear from the 
Tomb of the Typhon. with its inscripnons in Latin Instead of 
Etruscan, and the style of its fiescoes (nil of the Roman spirit. A last 
gUtnmer of the happy archaic past is preserved in the motif of stylised 
waves leapittg dolphins, which decorate rite walls of this 
gloomy vault just as joo years eadicr they decorated the gay habita- 
dotis of the dead, li is like a monument on the frontier between two 
worlds. 

For many centuries the art and culture of the Etruscans had a 
formative and guiding inRuence on Rome in its youth. Rome's 
houses, tombs and lemples'-^ather ponderous temples built of wood 
and terracoita on the Etruscan model, to which Pliny looked back 
with rx^iet in contrast to the marble splendours of imperial Rome- 
all were decorated, in the early period of the erema] dty, almost 
exclusively by Emiscan liands. Roman painting, too, above all was 
entirely an offshoot of the Etruscan. 

As the triumphal progress of Hdicnism brought Rome under its 
sway, the artistic and spiritual tradition of the Etruscans In Italy 
reached its term. But the Italiati world owes them an impo'ishahlc 
debt and an invaluable heritage of creative talent, which has remained 
alive throughout thousands of years in what used to be Etruscan 
tetritoty, 

A f^ntl y glowing vision of a tost life, rising out of the night ofa 
thousand years; a spcaral play of silent Itgutes, whose ultimate 
thoughts remain impcnetublc: such axe the wall^paintmgs of the 
necropolis of Tarquiiua, Every time one descends imo the mys¬ 
terious silence of these s'aults, it is like plunging into a deeper level of 
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human comciDusness, which was stilt accessible to the Tyrrhciiians, 
biit to the Homans no loiter. 

The tombs of Tarchona, the stone %ures of the dead Tynheniaiis 
on theit saicophagit the treasures which acoompanied them—all 
these are still to this day an embodiment of the essential nature of this 
lost city standing on the threshold of Italian history. The names of 
dicir mighty kings and piiesis are forgotteDi and theit sanctuaries 
have long fallen into ruins. Yet something of the blood of the 
Etruscan race will Rows in the proud lines of many a peasant's 
prbRle, in the sombre glow of many a girl's features in Tatquinia 
today. Like stratigCt beausihtl figures out of a painting, these women 
ttead their measured way to the fountain in the evenings to fill tlieir 
copper vessels with water. They have no inklmg that in their laces 
there is a fiesh realisation of other features that can never pemh. They 
ace those of the girl of the family of Vdeha, firom the Tomb of the 
Underworld. 
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chapter Five 

THE RELIGION OF THE ETKUSCANS 


Trre only path to a deeper understanding of the Etruscan people, 
those last representatives stil! surviving into historical time of a 
primitive worid that was already in process of vanishing for ever* is 
by cjtamining the spiritual foimdaDon beneath the externals of its 
life: in fact, the Tyrrhenian religiQn. 

The souiocs &otn which a knowledge of the Tyrrhenians* reli¬ 
gious customs and conceptions can be filled in are of many kinds, 
though they' amount to no more than a trickle. It is known that the 
Etruscans kept family, state and ecclesiastical archives, like the 
Romans after them^ that from an early date these documentary 
records were combined with an oral tradidon, no doubt In versified 
fi>rm: and that the whole was reduced to a Icamed system, known as 
the "Etruscan Disdpline/* This religious Ikcraiure was repeatedly 
translated into Larin, and knowledge ofit at Rome is authenricaied 
well into the Middle Ages; but unfortunately it ii now all lost. Our 
knowledge of its contents now rests more or less entirely on the 
observations, quotations and treatises which are to be found among 
the works of ancient waters,. Tarquiiius Priscus, for instance, tried 
his hand at the Etruscan discipline in vene; and Caecina, who came 
fiom Volittta of an old Tyrrhenian family, wrote on the study of 
lightnii^. The one important original documciu of indubitably 
ritual cometit-nJic mummy-cioth already rcfcitcd to—is still un¬ 
decipherable, like the long funerary texts in the tombs and on the 
sarcophagi; and they must remain so unul the secret of the Etruscan 
language is unveiled. We have very important dues to the coni- 
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position of die Tyrrheiuaji Oljrmpus th ank s to the find 
Piacenza of a bronze Uver» which was no doubt used % teachers ai 
a priests' sdiool to provide the teq uisitc mstruction in divinarion 
from the liver. It is divided up into compartments representing the 
universe, witli the names of fiitry deities, each of which has a fuicd 
province to himself The mythological scenes on bronze minors, 
telie&, gems, coins and vases, whicli are often accompanied. Sir 
dariftcadon, by the names of the deities and beings of tlie under¬ 
world represented on them, also contain much important evidence; 
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so do the tomlHftcscocs, Finally, opportunities for comparative 
research are provided by the religion and ritual of the Romans, who 
took over substantial dements of ilie Tyrrhenian religion in their 
early period. From all tbac sources a comparatively large mass of 
material has been accumulated; but it is still full of gaps, as well as of 
contradictions. The fact is tiiat, at the date fiom wdiich most of the 
evidence and the documents derive, the fusion of Etruscan, Greek 
and oriental elements had gone so far that to disencangle the original 
Tyrrhenian worship and theology is bound to be extremely difEculi. 
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There ate many lapccis in which the religion and cults of the 
Etruscans remain obscure. But such knowledge as we havCi and 
in pajiicuLu the visible evidence of the extensive cities of the dead 
with their treasutes, may enable us to conjure out a faint but not 
discordant note, like a disant echo, &om this world of mystery 
dominated by its melancholy theme of the univcisai power of destiny. 
From the b^in ning the central point in Etruscan religious life is 
occupied by a bcLef in &e, a worship of the chthonian deities and 
the primitive forces which ^e crcaie and destroy. It is an ancestor- 
cult of the dead. Later on the names and legends of die Greek gods 
were partially taken over by the Etruscans, but only to serve die 
purpose of more or less pictorial figures or decorative themes , In 
reality the bright daylight of Olympus, resting on the presupposition 
of an abstract detachment Irom death, never dawned over this world, 
which remained tooted in the primhivc^ narrow caitlxult of the 
Mediienanean s pte-Indo-Europcan period. To the Tyrrhenians the 
dead arc not iiuub^antial shadows, as they art to Homer: they arc 
more real and more powerful chan the living, and their presence goes 
deep down into die people’s bdng. Their immortality was origin¬ 
ally conceived in a purely mareriaJ form, artd associated with the 
solidity and permanence of the tomb, wliich was to serve as an 
everlasting habitation and monumcni to the dead. Tlie depnVaiion 
of all power in the underworld, which was a typical gt enunir in the 
Homede rehgion, had not yet been accepted by the Etnitr an s : the 
Uraman conception, in fact, had not yet displaced the Telluuan. 

Here is enshrined die innermost secret of the Etruscans' hping — 
their greatness and ai the same time their lunitation. The Tyirhoi- 
taiis were the last represHmiatives in Europe of the primitive popula¬ 
tions of the Aegean world. They never reached the level of con- 
sciousneis on which the world of Greece and Rome, and later that 
of the West, came to repose. Against the new historic and ctcanvc 
forces which were awakening in Rome, they had nothing to set but 
the oriental fatahsm of their dim conception of the universe; ^ird 
thereby tlicy were doomed to go under. For them the naniral order 
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of things fiowcd not fratn spirit but tioin (be elcjnemal powm of 
mtnire. At hean they were caught in the spell of a Tellumn system 
where the powers of creation were also those of ilestrucrion, and death 
and liie were one. 

The existence of the individual, as well as of the natioi) in all its 
tnani^stadons. w'as merely an int^al part of the inexorable rhythm 
of this natural order. The state, law. Justice, military organisation, 
town-planning, land-surveying—everything rested on a religious 
fbundation. A transgression of earthly law was regarded also as an 
ofleace against divine law—a sacrilege, in fiict; and it was punished 
as such. The punishment was at the same rime a propiriaiion of die 
oHbided deity. 

Evecyditng was predestined in the Btniscan picture of th e world. 
The creator had apportioned to the u nr verse a total of exactly la.ooo 
years Irom its beginning. Every miliennium was dominated by a 
sign of the zodiac. Heaven and earth were aeated in the first 
thousand years; the firmament in the second; the sea and all other 
waters in the third; the stars in the fbunh; ail living creanires shore 
of man in the fifth; and finally man in the sixth. (Here again we 
find the same ancient Asiatic conceptions that are reEected In the 
Bible.) After the eooo years of the crearion, the created world was 
given a furthet 6000 to conrimie in existence. 

The life of the individual was similarly divided into twelve periods 
of seven years each: here too the inftuence of Babylonian belieft is 
evident. Up to his seventieth year, according to this doctrine, a man 
can iufiucncc his destiny by propitiatory rites. Thereafter he is at the 
mercy of his destiny. After his eighty-fourth year, his soul is regarded 
as severed ftom iris body: be is a living corpse, to whom even the 
gods pay no further attention. 

Just as inexorably, the conrinuance of the Tyrrhenian nation was 
fixed at ten cycles, whose duration varied. The end of each was 
announced by the gods through appropriate signs, such as natural 
disasters, epidemics or other exceptional occurrences. The first four 
cycles of the Etruscan era each lasted a hundred years; the next laj; 
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ihcn Mowed two of 119 years. In ihc year 83 n.e,, according to 
Plutarch, the cod of the eighth cycle was proclaimed by the harsii 
blare of a sound like a miinpet; and Varro reports that in 44 B.c. a 
coiner announced the expiry ol the nindh. These dues show rhar the 
calculation of the Etruscan era began In the year 968 n,c.; that is to 
say, at a dare consistent with the dieory of an immigration beginning 
in the tenth century b.c. 

Just as was the case in the first ten periods of a man's life, it was 
possible £rr the nation too to escape the operation of destiny up to the 
tenth cycle by ptopinatory sacriiEce; but the expiry of each cycle was 
sure to be a cdiical moment. The Komans inherited a good deal of 
these conceptions: for Instance, under the influence of Tyrrhenian 
superstidon, Augustus was later to Inaugurate a great sacrificial 
ceremony of secular propitiation, to guarantee the spirimal renais¬ 
sance of his empire. 

The lifo-span of the Etruscan people in fact failed to otinrun the 
dme-limlt which they had themselves set. Their tragic belief In 
destiny goes far to explain die latter-day Tyrrhenians’ attitude of 
spiritual apathy. They regarded their own downfall as something 
predetermined and unalterable, against which it was pointless to 
rcsIsL 

We know almost nothing of the earliest culis of the Tyrrhenians, 
which no doubt preserved much of the faishism of the Mediter¬ 
ranean stone and bronze ages—as witness their primitive idols of the 
oldest period. It may be accepted that the cult of water, plants and 
trees played a notable role. The traditions of the Etruscans’ world of 
the gods unfbminaidy go back only to a date when Grctk and 
Roman names for the dcides had in many cases displaced the old 
Etruscan names. We have lost without a nace the original 
nlEcancc of the Tyrrhenian deities, whose foreign names were no 
doubt borrowed on the basis of a certain general similar ity offonction 
or appearance. Of (he forty names which appear on the bronze liver 
from Piacenza, only seventeen are purely Etruscan. Of these, Tinia 
toughly corresponds to Jupifcr, Fufluns to Bacchus, Turanto Venus, 
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Turim to Merciuy, to Auroia, Sethlam to Vulcan. We know 
only the Roman ibim of the name of the nation^s guardian deity , 
Vohumna, to whom was dedicated thdr great nadonal shrine, the 
Fanuiu VfihumiiM; and the same is true of then goddess of desdny, 
Nottia. 

Numerous otlicr gods ate entirely unknown to us. Nor do we yet 
understand the significance of a whole series of supramundane 
figures whose names aie known to us: Amimh (possibly idcniical 
with Amor)t Colalp, Letliam, Laran, etc. Nor can we answer the 
quesnou, how far the Italians’ world of the gods took gv^er their 
names and ideas from the Etruscans. The Ramans ecitainly adopted 
from the Tyrrhenians the concept of a divine trinity, a primitive 
religious inheritance from the prehistoric Mediterranean cultures. 
When each Etruscan town was founded, three temples, gates and 
streets were dedicated to the divine trinity of Tima, Uni Quno) and 
Menrva (Minerva). The heavenly trinity had an underworld coun¬ 
terpart, u'hich lias come down to us at Home as Ceres, Liher and 
Libera—though these ate deities of Greek origin. 

Above the crowded congreganon of Etruscan deiiics, under the 
leadership of Tinia, there reigned the "hidden ones," the nameless 
powers of desdny which might never be mentioaed. They were the 
subject of a dark and secret lore, which was confined strictly to the 
inidaied. 

The world was further populated by a great number of celcsdal 
bdngs of lower rank, connected with people and places. The laifoe, 
usually shown in the company of higher deities, are known to u$ 
from a great many represcntatiaiis; so are the Genii, the Furies, the 
demons of the abyss and the deified souls of the departed {ahna 
hintbu). But we can have no clear conception of most of the 
secondary gods who emerge again and again both in the Etruscan 
tradition and in piaorial representations. 

On the Tyrrhenians' iheotics of the other world we have little 
evidence beyond the silent witness of the cities of the dead. It is not 
clear whether the change in Etruscan ideas of iifr afier dcadi, which 
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becomes increasingly apparem by the fotirtb century b.c,, has my 
connection with the intrusion of Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines 
from southern Italy* whkh were later to be resuscitated under 
imperial Rome. These docttiucs, with ihdr disiiaction between the 
righteous and the wicked, to whom they assigned rewards and 
punkhmenis respectively in the other world, contained also the idea 
of redemption, and required abstinence and imposed sttici regula¬ 
tions fiw purificaiion. Their roots lay ulctntatdy in the pre-Homeric 
world ofidcas* and consequently they might 'wdl seem not essentially 
outlandish to the Etruscans. It is obvious, however* that the 
Tyrrhenian dualism is ofa mote primitive order than that of Orplusm 
and Pythagoreantsm; its alfrhations are rather with that of Egypt, 
where ideas of the other world similarty undowem a sharp change in 
the Middle Kingdom, under the XHdr dynasty. From now on the 
belief increasingly prevailed that instead of the dead going to a bliss- 
fid existence surrounded with all die plcasmcs of the wodd, as the 
old faith had taught, they were liable to strict tdaU and innumerable 
tribulations bdore they achieved this paradise; and that these 
menaces could be exorcised only by the various magic fbnnubc 
which were contained in the Book of the Dead. 

It was the same witii the Etruscans. As the realm of the chthonian 
gods came incieasingly to be regarded as a place of sottow and terror 
in the later centuries of their eidstencc as a natiou, wc End the same 
excessively developed formalism, the same anxious Jttarhniftrtt to 
innumerable rites of exordsm* on the exact fulfilme nt of which 
saJvauon depended. It followed, too, that the redemption of the soul 
was sought not by the spiritual discipline practised by the Orphics 
during a man's lilaime—or so it seems at least—but by very com¬ 
plicated sacrifices offered to specified deities on behalf of the dead; 
and by these alone could the deification of the souls of the dead be 
achieved. The Hittites believed similarly in the possibility of a soul 
becoming divine; in their fai^uagc the exprssion "his soul has 
become divine" is a synonym for death. 

It could be, therefore, that here ^ain ideas from Aria Minor were 
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o|>erative ainong die Etruscans. But wc know nodiing for cotain 
about the practice of these dcificaiiou-ntcs which are represented as 
being so didicultt apan Eom a presumption chat many dements Earn 
them survived in the apotheosis of the Roman Emperors; nor do we 
even know how the Tyithcmans believed in the immoTtaiity of 
the soul at all. Though there is a passage the liieraiy tradidon 
where it is said that die ”bws of mortality’* could be abrogated under 
certain circumstances there depicted^ even diis is open to doubt. 
Originally survival after death, as it was already called, was cer¬ 
tainly conceived as wholly material. The dead lived in their sepul- 
chral hoines and could enjoy and use the things that accompanied 
them. They were "the others” whose service was of such incom¬ 
parable importance. The world of die living is in the last resort 
only a smalt part of that paramouni, everlasting other world in which 
the dead rule. 

In the hcan of every Etruscan city was the mundux, which liuked it 
to the underworld: a well-shaped vault located at the centre of the 
space dedicated to the city temple in the course of its ftiundatton. 
Into the apenure of the mwfiifw were thrown the fttst-ftuits of all 
produce as a gift to the people of the underworld. On three days of 
the year (August ^th, October 5th, Moveinber 8th), the stone that 
closed it was removed; "the gate of the gods below was opened to 
allow die souls 10 climb up to the world above," in Varro's words; 
and he adds that these days were venerated and dedicated to Pluto 
and Proserpine. 

The inner core of the whole of Etruscan life, then, was its pre- 
occupadon with the other world. It was the dark, fulnuuating 
fundamental harmony of all that gave joy to existence in the early 
period, when men went to meet death with garlands and dancing 
and the music of the Bute, as if they were going to a banquet; it was 
the sombre voluptuousness of the Uier period, when the Etruscan 
people in its decline became more and more the victims of a coor 
ception of the eternal powers as cruel and pinless; and its realm of 
death became populated with monsters bom of a primitive honor of 
F at 
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that other world, which had long been known to it, but in happier 
times had been forgotten. These demons of the Etruscan underworld 
derive fiom the East, from the cultural orbit of Babylon. Netgal with 
his sword, who was the Chaldaean god of death and destruction, and 
Labaitu with his talons like a bird of prey and a make brandished in 
either hand, may be tegaided as cousins of Tuchulcha and Charu. 
Even the secret pcacticcs prescribed by the "Etruscan Discipline” ate 
partly of Asiatic origin. 

The bHX»ks of the Etruscan Discipline were probably composed ar 
a relatively early date in Tarchuna, the religious centre of the archaic 
period, where there was a large school for priests. As has been men* 
honed already, the legend records in poetic terms how, to the remoic 
past, a peasant finm Taichima earned: up with his plough horn a 
furrow the grey-haired son of the gods. Tages, who combined tlic 
face of a child with the wisdom of an old man. Tire whole Etruscan 
people gathered round this emissary of the gods, who possessed hU 
wisdom nor from heaven but from the bosom of the earth—another 
sure indication of tire Tellurian clement in Etruscan religion. They 
listened to his words, in which he revealed to them the law and the 
gods; and his words were written down in full by the Luhimnei —or, 
in another version, by the fbunder of Tarchuna, Tarchon himself 
But afrer the completion of Ids mission, Tages either disappeared 
again or died. 

A great part of the Etruscan Discipline consists of the prophecies 
ofTages; another part consists of those of the nymph Vecui, who 
according lo the legend revealed che art of divination from Lightning 
and the regulations for fixing boundaries. 

We do not know exactly the number of books which composed 
the Etruscan Disdptinc, but they were divided in any case into the 
iibri hanispithii, containing the art of divination from entrails; the Uhrj 
JuJ^uraiti, coneetned with the study of lightmtig; and the tihri rituaks. 
The last dealt in their first part with che sacred regulations for fund¬ 
ing a city, building a temple, and dividing land. The second part 
contained che principles of govemmeni, the constitution and the 
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rcgulatiom ofjusdec and wax; the third contained the doctrine of the 
other world, and the books of destiny: and finally the fbunh ex¬ 
pounded the significance of s%iis and wonders, and explained how 
men ought to behave in regard to them. 



4. Diffination from rntnalr 


Roman tradition records dtai this Etruscan Discipline was pre¬ 
served, on Augustus* orders, in the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine at Rome, along whh the Sibylline Books and those of Mago 
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fiom Carthagr on agdcakiuc. This evidrace shows the importance 
of the role ptayed by the Etruscan Discipline in Ro man leiigious 
ptacnce as well. 

The list of contents of the sacred books of the Tyrthemaiis is 
enough to show that no subject lay outside die scope of religion. 
Public and private life were equally embedded in the complex 
system of religious rules and regulations of this docninet which was 
evidently devoid of philosophy and required primarily an exact 
execurion of all its rices and practices. 

Particularly intricate was the process of divinaiion &om entrails 
(especially Eom the liver), which reseed on religious practices derived 
from nearer Asia, themselves already over a thousand years old. They 
had probably been introduced fiom Babylon to eastern Asia Minor 
by the diird nuUennium fi.e.; and hi the second they were probably 
taken over by the Hitutes into ccnnal Asia Minor, whence the 
Tyrrhenians might have carried them on their way. The Imitation 
liver from Piacenza, moreover, has counterpans among Babyloman 
and Hittite finds, so that here again cvcrythuig points to Asia Minor 
as the origin of the &ruscans. The liver was the scar of the soul, 
according to Babylonian betiefr; and the Etruscans made it a sym¬ 
bol of the univcfse itself. The divisions marked on it correspond to 
die division of the universal order into provinces subordinated to the 
various deides. The examiners of the liver (haratpias) could tell 
direedy from the appearance of the liver winch god was communi¬ 
cating through it. A diseased Ever indicated misfamiiie, an excep¬ 
tionally targe one indicated good fortune. At Rome too the hnjra' 
tpkts enjoyed the highest reputation; in pairicular they were consulted 
r^ularly by the Roman Emperors, In this conncciioii Pliny records 
that the animals which Augustus sacrificed on the day of his in¬ 
auguration at Spoleto (pcindpally sheep and calves) contained six 
double-sized livers among them, from which the h^rutpex predicted 
that Augusms would double the exteoi of his empire within a year. 
Julian the Apostaa, again, had a corps of Ixaratpices In his suite on 
his expedition to Persia, 
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The art of divinaiion by lightomg distmgui&bcd etevto of 
lightning, v the Chaldacans had also done; and these might eome 
&cm smeen different quarters of the sky, with coirespoodinglY 
diSerent effects. A council of twelve deities, six male and sue finale, 
was empowered to decide their stgniHcance, but only nine of the 
gods had the power to htnneh lighming themselves. Of these Tinia 
could Launch three diffe rent kinds oflighmii^ (mattfAiae)^ The first 
served as a warning; the second, which could only be launched aficr 
consultation with the other eleven gods, indicated danger; the third 
(inturit^w jvTtMptoriutH)t which could only be launched on the orders 
of the highest and most secret power, brought with it desnuenon and 
annihilation. The h'ghtning was interpreted by the "lighming- 
observers” (falgmatartty The method was for them to stand Being 
the south, so that they had eight quaners to the left and eight to the 
right. Hashes from the left promised good luck, those fiom the right 
brought bad luck. Apart from the direction of the lightning, its 
colour and the place it struck and its cf6cts were also studied: for 
instance, Tinia's Itghtning was blood-retL If the li ghtning struck a 
temple or other sacred spot, th^t indicated that the gods to whom the 
place was sacred were angry. A man who was struck by lightning 
and unhanned was looked on as Bvoured by the gods. If a man 
of prominent position was struck, that meant fame &r the whole 
of his family. The science of the ffil^uriatores also comprised 
ways of exorcising lightning and deflecting or attracting it onto 
enemies. 

Wc have already mentioned the teaching comamed in the Uhri 
rituales on the other world, on (he destiny of the human race, and in 
particular of the Etruscan nation and of the individual. The rites 
for the foundation ofa dty, the esiabltshment of a state; and of laws 
and justice and so on, will be examined elsewhere. 

The fi)urth part of the libri rituakt dealt with signs and wonders 
flom the gods (ortentd). It explained how these should be under¬ 
stood and treated. The Etruscan augurs had to master this teaching 
in particular, and they had always to be expett in the art of prediction 
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from natural phenomena. They interpreted the flight of birds; they 
distinguished animals and trees that brought good and bad luck. A 
slight earthquake served them as rorewaming of drought and litnine; 
a severe one indicated political disturbance. The ^11 of a statue of 
Tima-Jupiter indicated danger to the life of the priest or magistrate, 
and so an. 

The study of cftcnta was dearly an elaborate and fk-<angi«g 
business, and one that contains many echoes of Babytonian ideas. In 
this connection there is an interesting description by Pliny of an 
illustratioR he found in these books of the Etruscan Discipline 
(probably alongside the text dealing with die flight of birds), which 
Solved a number of birds, including some spedes that were already 
cxnnct in his day. From this evidence, the great antiquity of the 
books is obvious. 

The mastery of the Etruscan Discipline required long and arduous 
study, lor which schools of priests were established, especially at 
Tarchiina. Later there were schoob fbt fxirusjticn at Rome too, which 
lasted till the collapse of the Empire. The baruspkes, the ful^riaterti 
and the aufftres constituted three separate priesdy castes. 

In early times die supreme power of the priesthood undoubtedly 
belonged to the pricsc-'king, who was actually identi£ed with the 
deity in the ceremouies kiUowiug a victory. It cannot be said widi 
certainty whether or not, at a later date, the Tyrthenians established 
a distinction between temporal and spjricual power, though much 
evidence points to it. In Rome again, at a later dace, the King was 
simultaneously Pontiftx Maximus', and Augustus, who was always 
concerned to reviulisc ancient ttaditioas, reintroduced the com¬ 
bination of these two exalted offlees. 

In view of the predominant po^skion of reltgiDii among the 
Tyrrhenians, a very important role must have ^en to the priests. 
They alone could divine the wrill of die gods as expressed in secret 
signs; they alone could exorcise the menaces of the powers of dark¬ 
ness, or intercede between mortals and Immortals, or cany out the 
marti^ild and exacting ccremonjes of religion. A pan from sacrifices, 
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sacrificial banqurtSt pray ns and invocatlans, fhe conduci of dcual 
also comprised dancing, miiiic, proctsiiotu and funeral games. At 
biutkte eaastihatoruu animals were killed, so that predictions could be 
made from their intestines; at kvtiat ammahs the li& of the vtctini was 
offered as an expiation and a subscimte for the lile and soul of man. 
Human sacrifices were also practised among the Tyrrhenians within 
the hiscotical period: originally they certainly pbyed an important 
role in the chthonian cult. 

The priesdy castes were not only composed of the members of 
noble famihes; they were open to anyone of ftee btiih. The costume 
of a priest, as it comes down to us in a representadons on monil*- 
nienis, conslsied essentially ofa high, pointed cap; a crook (such as is 
still the symbol of high spiritual rank in the Christian hictareby); 
and a fiir cloak fastened by a clasp. 

The religious conceptions of the Italians were deeply penetrated— 
probably much more deeply than modern scholarship will allow— 
widi Etruscan ideology. Rome embodied the ancient Mediterranean 
heritage which it took over fiom the Tyrrhenians in the foundation of 
its new order. Rome’s greatness rested not least on this fadliiy for 
taking over other people’s traditions and penettating them with its 
own personality, to give them new form. That is exactly how Rome 
inhctiied the legacy of an oldct world which came down from the 
Etruscans, and transformed it in taking it over. Rome was founded 
in accordance with the sacred rites of the Etruscans; it inherited from 
the Tyrrhenians its earliest temples and sacred pictures, the notion of 
the sacrdnuiH, the ceremony of expiatory sacrifice, and innumerable 
rules of worship. Both the civil calendar, with Its division of the 
year into kaknif, mnes and ides (in Etruscan, i/wr), and the religious 
calendar were in all probahihty introduced by (he Tyrrhenians. 
Through dreir agency, in othet words, Rome acquired the entire 
structure of a highly developed religion to take the place of on 
ancient, piimitive natuie-cult. Suhordinadan to the religious order 
and scrupulous execution of the will of the gods, as manifested in 
mulcifailous natural signs, w'crc in the eyes of the Romans coo the 
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tbupdauan of that prosperity. They also believed in destiny* though 
in a. di&reni sense from the Ettmems: and thetdn can be seen the 
profbundcst difference between the two peoples. 

The Romans did not fr*! themselves to be the victims of an in- 
cxoral>tc power of destiny; they were conscious rather of the call of 
fite. Their function was to undersiand the dictate of destiny and to 
carr)' them out; to this end they made tise of Etruscan practices to 
explain the divine s^ns; and so to fulfil the mission of wocld- 
Icadnship assigned to them by the gods. As numerous cxampla 
make clear again and again, the Rjomans' wili to power rested 
entirely on their belief in a predestination from heaven to create a 
higher order of things. This is clearly expressed in Virgil's verse 
about die vocation of the Romans to world-power. Tradition is 
etjually clear about the conviction that the gieamess of Rome 
depended directly on the exact fulfiftnenr of the dictates of destiny* 
the neglect of which would bring a fearful icitibution. For instance* 
the ultimate defeat of Voi could only be interpreted as a response to 
the behest of the gods. The disaster of the Cauls* which came near 
to amiihilating Rome, was on the contiaiy brought about by 
neglecting the heavenly voice which warned them that their enemy 
was near at hand. 

Tlic whole significance of the Etruscan religion frit the spiritual 
formation of the Roman state and the cteaiion of the Roman view 
of the world, as welt as its consequent c6ect on the whole of Italy 
which lasted well into the Middle Ages, is still not even approxi¬ 
mately clatified. But ti is certain dtat Tarebuna was once the centre 
of religious life to the Tynhenians* and the point of otigin of those 
rcljgious forces which bad a dedstvc influence on the development of 
Italy* and consequently of the West. 



chapter Six 

VULCI: GLORY AND DECLINE 


Velcha. which the Romans called Vulci^ was the youngest of the 
capitals on the Etruscan coast. It gnrw rapidly into a wealthy city of 
large-scale merchants, and its aristocracy was hungq^ for power. Its 
ioundanon probably docs not date back beyond the seventh century 
a.c. Consequently Vula was less hidebound by tradition and tnorc 
accessible to the new cunents ofpoUtical and spiritual influence than 
the older towns. The ruling dass strove to disrupt the agc^ild system 
of priest-kingship, with its mytb-based regulations, in favour of an 
oligarchical type of lepublicanism; and that restless ambition 
sp artre d a dame of tevoluttan which f^Uy disinregraictl the struaure 
of the Ty rrh e nian world, whose essential character still had its roots 
in the lost civihsation of the Aegean and Asia Minor. 

The levolutionary movement of the brothers Vipinas of Vulci, at 
the end of the sixth century b.c., may be regarded as a spiritual 
prelude to the dissoTutioo of the Tynhcnian state. It led to the down¬ 
fall of the priest-kingship at Vuld, and indirectly also finthcr afield 
(&r instance, at Rome and in most of the ocher Etruscan city-staics), 
in favour of a system of oligarchy. To V ulci there thus fird a special 
role, and a disastrous one, in the deveiopment of the Etruscan 
tragedy. It was in a sense almost a divine retribution that it should 
have been Vuld in particular, of all othets, which was later to be 
so totally obliterated fiom the f^e of the caith, so comptctcly fbzgot- 
ten without a trace. The ske once covered by this rich and brilhant 
dty is today no mote than tlie melancholy symbol of the down^l of 
a once powerful and vigorous nattan. 
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What used to be ferdte. cultivated soil^ siuroundlng a populous 
town, is now a scorched and bacren pbicau, stretching out to the 
blue shadows of the hills on the skyline, devoid of vegetation. Only 
on the edge of this desolate waste does life survive, where the plain 
slopes up into a ridge a &w miles sbott of the sea-coast. Here red 
trunks of cork-trees hem in tlic pale golden fields of whetu; a low 
eminence ^ crowned by the little village of Montalto di Castro; the 
paths are graaed by cows, with gleaming flanks and graceful horns 
curved in die shape of sickles. But a hide way beyond begins an 
infinity of desol adon and silence. The villagers avoid this expanse 
of fever-cidden soil, w'hich malaria has turned fiom a blessing into 
a curse during the centuries since the downfall of Etruscan power. 

In spring the counirysidc has the melancholy magic of moorland, 
but the summer there is a terrible season. The white-hot furnace of 
the sun scorches all life from it. Only thistles defy the heat—a sinis¬ 
ter, prickly growth tricked out with flowering clusters of flaming 
yellow and tWk violet. The heat-haze veils the sky as if with tenuous 
spiders* webs; the cracked earth thuSQ £it water, in despair. 

Like almost all the Tynheiuan coastal states, whose Inhabitants 
usually built only thcii bar bo ms on die sea at a distance from their 
own homes. Vuld stood about twelve miles iulaiid. To ii the sea 
was no more than a silver gleam on the hoetzon, Afiet die final 
desttuedon of the already dying town by the Saracens, it was not 
tong before the silence of the malar ial swamp swallowed up all 
recollection of it. No new setiicmctit grew up over the turns of Vulci, 
and even its name was forgotten. It was only a litde more than a 
cemury ago that the necropolis was rediscovered by chance, and the 
splendour of die tombs made possible a recon^uction of the appear¬ 
ance of tlic vanished city. On die site itself naturally there were only 
a few remains from Roman times. But between the city of the living 
and die city of the dead there still survived one sii^lc work of archi¬ 
tecture, wluch stands to this day as a monument of a vanished world. 
This is the ancient bridge of VulcL 

The way to it is long and tiring. The landscape advances and 
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recedes mysieriousty a$ you approach ir. to the accompaniment of no 
living sound over the dead eanh except only the hypnodc song of the 
cicada. The desolaiion oppresses the hc^ with an awareness of the 
inexorable Huxoftime. 

Then suddenly the scenery shifis. How mymariously dtc ancient 
Etruscan landscape changes its appearance from, one moment to 
anotherl Without any tiansmon there opens up a deep gash in the 
Ics-d suHace» st the bottom of which flows a green torrent down a bed 
of black volcanic rock—the Fionu Clusters of mauhia proliferate 
over the deep folds of the rock, which has a silvery gleam like damp 
asphalt. In the summer there is little water in the stream, and ii 
trickles sluggishly to the scau At its deepest pans trout lie dozing in 
the clear, tepid water—almost unafraid of man, so little have they 
seen of him. 

Across this drearn-woveri desolation, in the heart of the plain of 
Vuld. rises the steep arch of the Etruscan bridge, up to a height of a 
hundied feet. Thousands of years ago ft connected the town with its 
necropolis. Today, with Vulci vanished and all Ufc long since 
gone firoin die lonely banks of the gotge, it stands as if in empty 
space above dtc precipice, a tragic absurdity. Its two powerful 
columns, made of large and carcftiUy cut stones, still rise out oftbe 
depths unbroken and intact, cffordessly supporting the weight of the 
bridge's steep arch. Water diat once trickled from a Roman aque¬ 
duct'—though [here is uo longer a trace to be seen of it—lias covered 
its sides widi stalactites like &dcd Jew-ets. The superstnicturc was 
replaced by the Romans. (Plate 21.) 

Almoti all the basic elements in Roman architecture, including 
especially the an of building arches and vaults, were inherited from 
the Tyrrhenians. The endless senes of more and more ambitious 
bridges that were 10 be erected by future generations of Romans are 
all foreshadowed in die sturdy vigour of this Etruscan bridge. It 
lowers out of the mists of a half^mythical past as a proud mcmortal 
of Tyrrheiuan craftsmanship in the vvodd of today. 

Just as the last memory of die city of the living survives embodied 
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ia the isobied bridge afVulci, so asiodici gigantict migmaiic eeioilu'^ 
mcni is preserved in the dty of the dcad-^c so-caJl^ Cuea4mtlU. 
The irregular mnuiid-shape of the Cuattmella^ much altered by the 
passage of tune, is the only survivor of the rows upon rows of round 
tumuli which once; as elsewhere, distinguished Vulci’s dty of the 
dead. There has been no systematic excavation to malcc possible 
a retonstiuction of its lost appearance, as was done at Caere, 
Thousands of underground chamber-tombs were opened, however; 
and their precious furnishings, which consisted chie% of magni£cenc 
bronze anicics in great quantity, were carried off before filling them 
in again. The ideim£cadon of the CuccumetL was no easy task. Its 
huge dimensions and the peculiarity of its layout suggested a struc¬ 
ture designed to serve for funeral ceremonies rather than a tomb. On 
the other hand, accounts like Pliny's of the monument of Kii^ 
Porsenna of Clusium cesdiy that the mausoleums of Etruscan rulers 
were often of gigantic size. 

Whatever die CuccunttUa may be, it certainly embodies in the most 
impressive manner the heart of the Etruscans* worship of the dead. 
Tire sense of mystical union with mother eanh, whose womb gives 
all things lift and swallows them up again, can still be felt here in all 
its demonic force. The circular shape of the univeise was chosen as 
the architectural medium of expressing their conception of the world; 
and the CMtwMlla dius has a trebly circular cotistxuctioiL The 
passage of thousands of years has obliioated its contours, and the 
landscape has absorbed it into a wilderness of withered grass and 
stunted shrubbery and occasional trees overgrown in a tangle of ivy; 
but from the top of the lidlock its curious confbimaiiou can still ^ 
recognised. It is as if a ciicular wall had been buiU immediately 
round the original tumulus, mounted like the tombs of Caere on a 
base made of laigc. close-packed stone blocks, more than azo yards 
in circninftrcnce. But the huge mound does not curve over into a 
dome: instead it supports a kind of walled terrace superimposed on 
its stimmiL Its outer slopes are inieixupccd by extensive terraces of 
stone at irregular intervals, with steps leading up to them; and one of 
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them contains niches^ where probably statues once stood. Through 
the Interior of the mound runs a [abyrindi on several levels, emerging 
here and there with dark, gaping outlets into the open air or omo the 
terraces. It is depressing to clamber down these tutinels, so point- 
lessly they seem to run into and out of each ocher. They only mten^ 
sify the mystenous air of gloom that sunounds this monument, rising 
out of the abandoned plain of Vulci in a massive assertion of strength 
whose effect is inescapable. What solemn, ghastly rites were trans- 
aaed in this ediffee dedicated to the ch^onlan deities? What 
purpose was served by the bewildcnug confusion of the labyrinth? 
Is there perhaps still buried in it a king*s tomb crammed with snll 
unriffed treasures; Or was the mound simply a huge plai£}rm for a 
saciiffcial altar, dedicated to the gods and demons of the dark, and 
to die bloodihirsty souls of the departed; 

For us die attitude to life of a people W'hich constructs such builtb 
ings for the service of its dead is beyond the reach of any real under¬ 
standing. Wc are the creatures of a spiritually diffbmt, more 
awakened humanity; and we have paid for oui devdupment by the 
loss of that suscepubility to m^ic, that immedratc score of unity with 
the elemental powers which men once enjoyed. What wc keep 
suppressed deep down in the abysses of the unconscious was fot the 
Tyrrhenians a reality of a second kind, full of divine and demonic 
ffgurcs, palpably to be feb- Looking at the Cui^umelh, one can f^l 
this fact, not without a tremor of awe. 

The territory of Vulci now belongs to the princely family of Tor- 
lonia, who have a large collection of finds from tlie city of the dead. 
The Torlonia Museum at Rome in pardcuSar, although it is in a 
bad state of neglect and now unfommoiely almost impossible to visu, 
contains one most remarkable piece: this is the fresco removed from 
the walls of the “Francois Tomb,** discovered in 1857, which is of 
the highest artistic and historical Importance. The monument dates 
from about the middle of die fourth cemury u.c., and consists of a 
large coitial chamber with seven .smaller cells opening out of it. 
The walls of the main chamber w'crc decorated with scenes of Greek 
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roj'tholog)' on the left of the cniisiice, while on the nght are tcpre- 
sented evoiis ftom the histury ofVulci centring on the figures of the 
Vipinas brothers. It is the only example so far known of the use of 2 
tiistoiical theme m Etruscan tomb-painting. These figures, which 
dace from the period of the last fine dowering of Etcuscan art chat has 
abeady been described, are probably the most perfect achievement of 
Tyrrhenian painting. The rigidity of archaic an has now been 
finally overcome: the figures move with a lively plasticity; the naked 
muscular bodies of the men in their vigorous postures, which might 
well be described as aorobaiic; and the inspired realism of the beads 
—all are remiruscent of the masters of the Tuscan Kej^aissance. The 
vast compositiDii of these vivid scenes, and the delicacy of the sub¬ 
dued (but by no means lifeless) colours, and the powerful draughts¬ 
manship, all combine to produce 2 harmony of the greaicsc aesthetic 
charm. There are certain flaws of perspective and other defects, but 
these do not detract from die impression that here wc have t!ie master- 
piece of an anistic personality of the h^hest skHl coupled with a 
passionate temperamenL 

Like almon all pictorial art from the period of the Etruscans' 
political decline, the pictures from the Frangois Tomb are grim and 
gloomy in content. They reflect the depressing atmosphere of cou- 
tiniiai struggle in which Etruria bled away its vital strength in the 
closing years of the fbutth century. 

The principal scene chosen from Greek mythology was the sacri¬ 
fice of the Trojan prisoners by Achilles. It is certainly no aocideni 
that this gtuesome scene of sacrifice, which is so tmcharaacristic of 
the Greeiu and in which the inner nature of pre^Homeric religion 
breaks through so unmittakahly, is one that is often represented in 
the funerary art of the TyErhenians. Here again there comes out 
unwittingly the spiritual submission of the Etruscans to that older, 
marc primirivc world of the Mediterranean peoples, tvhose deities had 
subsctjuemly been displaced by the brilliant Olympians. 

Despite the Greek origin of the myth, this sacrificial scene is given 
a distinctively Eniiscan character by the addition of figures from the 
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undcTwortcit which are typically Tyrtheman and alien to the Greeks, 
The central point of the piauce is occupied by Achilla, who k lean¬ 
ing over a haif-lallm prisoner to deliver the fijwp de jwre with his 
sword. Behind the dying Trojan, the implacable Cham is already 
waiting; without his wings this dme, but readily identifiable by his 
hammer, by his hook-nosed, red-eyed grinning 1^, and by the pale 
green colour of his putrefying skin. Baidc hint stands Vanth, a 
beautiful female demon of death with wide-spreading wings, which 
slreher in thedr sliadow die blurted and ghostly figure of Patioclus 
(identified by the superscription: hinibial patrudts, ic. "souf* or 
“shadow" ofPaiioctus), in whose honour the sacrifice is being nude. 
Other Greek warriois arc dragging forward two mote naked 
Trojans, whose downcast &ces beat a tn^c expression of resigna¬ 
tion to their fate. 

There is a simiLai crudity about the other part of the W'ail-paintings, 
which has for its subject the liberation, of Catle Vipinas fiom his 
capiivicj' at Rome, The revolutionary activities of the Vipinas 
brothers from Vulci have come down to us from various soutc«, 
such as the wTitings of Varro and Tacitus, as wdl as in the surviving 
fiagment of a speech by the Emperor Claudius. Although these 
records arc fiJl of gaps and in pan mutually counadictoty, like 
almost everything else we know of Etruscan liistory, once they aie 
disentangled fiom their accretions of legend they yield a &irly clear 
picture of the &tal upheavals of domestic poliucs at the end of the 
sixth century H.C. 

The family of Vipinas seems to have been one of tlie most aristo- 
ciaiic of Vulci, and their influence was funha reinforced by an 
armed following under the leadership of a determined adventurer 
named Macstrna (a name which may simply signify ccndatiicrt in 
Etruscan), Two ambitious brothers, Gaile and Aule Vipinas, were 
the protagonists of the aristocratic party's lust for power. M.ore and 
more adherents joined them, and with their armed bands they soon 
provoked serious unrot within the Tyrrhenian federation, the con¬ 
servative ciemenis in which rightly fek their orderly world, resting as 
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ii did on agt-old traditions, to be thteaicncd by this rising of the 
youm^ aiisiociatSt Some of the principal cittes’ ^Velsuna, Sovana 
anri Rome—therefore formed a league and declared war on the 
Vipinas. At first fortune indined against the rcvolmionary brothers: 
they suffered a defeat, in which Calle was taken priwnCT. But in a 
second battle, known to legend as the Baidc of the ICings, Aule 
and Macstrna defeated the league and fiecd Caile. This was the 
joundation of die political predominance of the new movemeni* The 
royal family of the Taichunie or Taiqoim at Rome was overthrown 
in the coukc of thtec struggles: it even seems that Macstma became 
feir a short time king of Rome, and an attempt has been uiadt to 
idemi^ him with the legendary king Servius TuUius. The feet that 
it was Macstma and not cither of the Vipmas broihcts who became 
the ruler of Rome probably points to a conflict within the revolu¬ 
tionary party itself There is an alluston to this in a temarkahle 
tradition recorded by Arnobius in his jidversus GifitfS, Accor din g 
to his story Macsima lolled Aule Vipinas, and his head was then 
buried on the Capitol, which took its name {aiput ewh) fit) m this 
event. Similarly the name of Celio is said to preserve the 

ntemoiy of Caile VJ pinas (Caciim in the Roman iom). 

Until the discovery of the Francois Tomb, the accounts of the 
rising of the Vipinas brothers w'cre regarded as belonging more or 
less to die realm of legend; hut since then scholars have been in¬ 
creasingly convinced of the historical reality of these events, fn par— 
ctculat, the Italian Etruscologist Professor Pallotiino has tccc^y 
femnd, in the precinct of the so-called temple of Apollo ai Vcii, a 
potslterd dating from die end of the sbtdi ccntuiy b.c. with a dedi¬ 
catory inscription signed ^‘Avtlc Vipiennas, winch is f^ly close to 
die pame of Aulc Vipinas. This seems to be yet another piece of 
evidence to show thai the Etruscan revolutionaries w«c real his¬ 
torical figures. 

On the large wad-painting from the Francois Tomb arc shown 
the Vipinas brothers with a number of their followers, and their 
names are given; Laris Papathnas, Velanach, Macstma and Marce 
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C&mitkias. They ate shown engaged in. banJs with the Romans, 
from whom Cade is being released; Mitstma is actually hacking 
through his ^ers with a short-sword. The others are fighting in 
pairs. One of the fiJlen Ramans, to judge by his name, which Is 
Cneve Tacchunics Rumach, ptobably represents the Roman king of 
the house of Tarquinia- The Romans are clean-shaven, in contrast 
CO die Etruscans, who are all bearded. Naturally the Romans arc 
shown as the defeated side. The bead of one of the dying warriors, 
transfixed by an Etruscan sword, has something of the grave, monu¬ 
mental beauty of the young men’s heads painted by Michelangelo 
two thousand years later on the ceiling of the Sisdne Chapel. Blood 
flows fecely, spurting in veritable tonenis flom the wounds. This 
inttoduces a note of primitive barbarity mio the vigour of the baitle- 
scenes, which is already violent enough without it. Compiessed 
within the feur walls of a small room, and reduced to the simplest 
terms, this representation, of what must have been a liiscorical event 
produces a highly dramatic, even spectacular effect. 

It is from the darkness of this tomb that we see the doomed %urc5 
of the Etruscan past emerging for the first time in dear-cut ouiline, 
identified by name On the basis of this discovery, one sector of 
Etruscan history, and not the least important one, begins to take 
clearer sliape. It now becomes easier to understand the internal and 
external causes of the tragedy of the Etruscan people, hitbeno known 
to us only fiom fragments of the Roman tradidon, which was iisdf 
delibcraiety falsified to the detriment of Rome’s enemies. The 
Tyrrhenians themselves stand sflent before u$: their annals, which the 
Roman historians memion and cite as the Tuscoe bist^rm, liave been, 
lost, as has already been mendoned; and apart from the clues yielded 
by the historical writings of other peoples, the only other light that 
can be cast on Etruscan history comes from deductions based on the 
results of archaeology. Thus thousands of minute fragments have to 
be pul together to form a mosaic, which offers in general oudme an 
admittedly incomplete but probably correct picture of the Etruscans 
historical evolution. This piemre of the rise and greaitiess and col- 
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lapse of the Tyrrhenian naiion* diadoweri in mystery and cast in 
dartf and liery colours, cmeigcs with overwhelming force as one 
stands on the soil of Vuld, a site so pregnant with the past. 

At the verj’ threshold of Etruscan history we find that mighty 
stimulus of great peoples, the sea. Et is as a scaling people ihai the 
Tyirheiuam first enter the life of Italy; and u is with their appearance 
tliat Italy first begins to play a tole in the Mediterranean. During the 
eighth ccntiity BX, the Etruscans dispbeed the Sardinians, despite 
their commetdal skill, from the sea. which at that date was called 
after them, but which soon came to be known as the Tyrrhenian Sea 
after its new masters. The Etruscans may already have been cxp«i- 
enced seafarers when they landed on the shores of Italy; or possibly 
they may have been prompted to the rapid dcs'clop ment of a maridrac 
trade by the toterprishig spirit of a young people on finding un¬ 
suspected cotmncrcbl opportnnities opened to it by the new dis;- 
covery of mineral wealth. These ate questions which can only be 
amwtrcd when the riddb of their origin is solved. In any case, by 
the seventh century b.g, the Etruscans already had commercial 
tebdons abroad, and probably also had shipping lines which reached 
via Sardinia and Sicily to Carthage, Egypt. Greece and the Greek 
islands, even as far as Asia Minor. To die west, too, the commcrciai 
fleets of die Tyrrhenian coastal towns pushed out beyond die 
Balearic Islands and Spain, through the Straits of Gibraltar into the 
Atlanuc, where they disputed possession of an unidciuified island 
(perhaps Madeira) with the Caidiaginians, 

The Greeks and the Phoenicians were die Etruscans' great rivals 
in this competition for the mastery of the MediteiraiieaD. The exten¬ 
sion, which the Tynheniins undoubtedly planned, of their sphere of 
influence over Si^y and bqond to the east was blocked by the 
Greek cotonbl occupadon of die Straits of Messina. The open 
struggle which bier flarcti up between the two peoples for the control 
of the Mediterranean area was already anticipated in this earlier period 
by a condnuQUS state of guerrilla warfare. Echoes of it arc to be found 
jn Greek legends, recording the tembb character of the Tynhetuan 
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pirates. With the Carthaginians, on the other hand, the Tytrhttiians 
entered into a compact, since their estahlishmem on Sardinia migbi 
otlierwise have resulted in a dwgerous threaf to the Etruscan coastal 
area. Afier delimiting their respectisx areas of influence and interest, 
the two peoples concluded a naval agreement and a paa of friend¬ 
ship which lasted for cenniries. 

Hand-ill-hand with the growth of Etruscan sea-power in the 
eighth-sixth centuries B.C., their period of expansion, there went a 
drive into the hinterland and southern Italy. From the big coastal 
towns Tyrrhenian colonists pushed their way into the sharply arti¬ 
culated territory of Tuscany, Latium and Umbria, with their wealth 
of finest and water; and without much struggle, thanks to their more 
powerful weapons, they contjoeted the semi-civilised tribes in¬ 
habiting these areas. Numerous towns were founded, great and 
small, frequently on sites already occupied by the indigenous peoples. 
Among the most important centres, which were hardly less old than 
the coastal capitals, were Volcetra (Velathd), Veii (whose sovereignty 
later stretched up to the gates of Rome), and Camars (Glusium). 
The last may well have constiiuted an itnpomn: bridgehead for the 
Etruscans* advance into noithern Italy. Of the settlements estab¬ 
lished at greater or lesser distances round Lake EoUena, the most 
imponant was Vdsuna, which was probably identical widi modem 
Orvieto. In the same neighbourhood was built the naticnal shrine 
of the god Voltumna. The landmarks of their slow advance to the 
north are Pemgia (the advanced post of the Etmscans in Umbria), 
Conooa, Arezzo and Ficsole, the last-named sites being, probably, 
foundations of the Voherrans. Eventually in the second half of die 
sixth century came the occupation of Fclsma (later Bologna), which 
was already a &ir-siaed village of huts belonging to the Villanova 
culture, as well as a disuibutmg centre for Italian trade with the 
north. From there the Po Valley colonised and the Adriatic 
Sea was reached, where the harbour-towns of Adria, Spina, Ravenna 
and Rimini sprang up. In the western part of the Po Valley we 
know of Mantua, Parma and Modena (in Etruscan Mutina) as 
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Xyrrheiiian foundanotis. In fact* however, tht number of Etruscan 
setdements there was uniloubticdly much greater, Tradiiioa has it 
that nonhern Etruria, tike Campagna, was otganised in a Ibdetaiion 
of twdvc cities, on the modeJ of the original Xyrrheniaii hearttand- 
Xhc Xyrrhenian expansion to the soudi spread over Laiium to the 
fertile temtory of Campagna (Campania). Rome was founded as 
the centre of this tertiEory, about the mm of the sevemh-sixth cen- 
tunes B.C.p on the site of an existing Latin-Sabine settlement. With 
the exception of K.yme (Cumae) and Naples (witli its isla n ds), 
where the Greeks had forestalled them, the Etmscans conquemd the 
whole coastal area down to the Gulf of Salerno, where again they 
ramf up against the Creeks. The most important city in the south¬ 
ern territory of the Tyrrhenians must have been Capua, a model 
settlement laid out in a geometrical pattern in strict conformity with 
Etruscan principles, intersected by straight roads at right angles. 
After subjugating the inhabitants (who were related to the Latins 
both in language and customs) the Etruscans undertook, an extensive 
pro^amme of agricuiiure. These vigorous seafarers then proved 
themselves also to be none die less skilled as farmers; and their 
taiionalised methods of agricultural economy point to a long pre^ 
vious experience. 

Tlic link between Lattum and Campania was formed by the 
ancient Italian settlement of Praencsie, situated on the edge of the 
Sabine hills. Praeneste had its inieimediaic position between nonh 
and south to thank for its development into a commetcial centre of 
the first rank. Its "Oracle of Fortune” enjoyed a great reputadon 
from an early date. The massive ruins of the sanctuary, corre¬ 
sponding in extent to the whole area of the modem village, and the 
sumptuous wealth of the luxuriously furnished Etruscan graves of 
Praeneste, still survive as evidence of the prosperity once enjoy ed by 
the ancient town. 

The impact of the rival efforts to expand on the part of the Etru¬ 
scans and the Greeks was felt on land and sea alike. But for the 
Tyrrhenians, the whole of Italy would perhaps have become a 
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Ctcek colony. This danger was paniculaily acute towards the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., when a new wave of Gceek colon¬ 
ists advanced lo Spain and the Ligudan Sea. Tlie Phocaeans, who 
had been left homeless by the Petsian onslaught against the Gieck 
city-states of Asia Minor, headed for Corsica at about this date. The 
coast of Corsica fadng the mainland was still oorupied by the 
Tynhonans, who produced wood, honey and wax &om the vast 
forests. 

The Greek itnm^aiion into Corsica was consequently tanta¬ 
mount to a serious inroad on the Etruscan ctapuc, and it provided the 
first impulse which led to the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Tyrrhenians and the Greeks on a major scale. The pact with 
Carthage, which the Etruscans had already made—^no doubt to 
offict the Ionian threat to the Tyrrhenian Sea—now proved to be 
very profitable:. The Cardiaginians were as much alarmed for their 
Sardinian possessions as their aUies were fcr the Corsican colony. 
They sent out sixty ships, which combined with an Etruscan fleet of 
the same to challenge the enemy off Alaha, the Greek fbundanon 
on Corsica. In Greek historical works this first intcmadonal battle 
in ihe Mediterranean is counted as a Greek victory; but in reality the 
lonians lost forty ships and found themselves compelled to evacuate 
Corsica. 

By the middle of the sixth century B.C.. after the victorious baiiJc 
of Alalia, the Etruscan thalassocracy stood at the zenith of its power. 
It was in the great coastal cities of the TyiThciiian Sea that the nation s 
heart beat: just as was the case with the Gtccks, the city or poUs was 
the kerne! of cultuial and political life. But the distinct individuality 
of the separate city-states ptevented die Etruscan people fiom ever 
achieving a close political co-otdinadon. The mutual ties of the 
city-states were as loose as their sense of religious, racial and cultural 
unit y was strong. Their confederation can perhaps best be compared 
with the Gennan Hanre. 

Once a year, in (he spring, the leaders of the separate Etruscan 
tribal groups gathered at the temple of Volt umna , for a celebration 




in liDiiour of ihc guirdian ddty of the nation. This gatheung bad 
both a religions and a political chaiacter; it setved also fcr a geneial 
discussion of questions contonimg the Tyrthcaian people, especially 
questions of war. Dcclatations of war on tltc p^ of individual 
states, like ttcailes of peace, required die sanction of the federal 
assembly, which also nominated the supreme commandet of their 
combined forces for joint campaigns. On special occasions, too, an 
emiaordinary assembly could be convened. 

All decisions taken in the temple of Voltumna were absolutely 
binding on the Etruscan city-states. Anyone who failed to keep 
diem was aucomaiicaJly ostracised from the community: he could 
not count, for instance, on assistance in any opeianons of war which 
might be undtaiakcn without the consent of the othci member-states. 
In questions odter than those of the two cardinal problems, peace and 
war, the federal principles allowed the individual stares a rather 
wider freedom of decision, which suited the Etruscans^ strongly 
developed sense of independence. Even the conclusion of pacts with 
other non'-Etruscan tribes was left more or less to ihc private discretion 
of the individual cities. 

Constitutions were doubtless originally monarchical throughout 
Etruria. The priest-king, whose power over life and death was sym¬ 
bolised by the licicus matebing before him, with their axes for 
beheading and their rods for HageUation, ruled in, unrestricred 
authonty over bH.ith the religious and the political sphere. Possibly 
the kingship was hereditary in the early period. At a later dare there 
is evidence that the kingship was held only for a year, the choice 
being made in turn from the representati ves of the greatest and most 
ancient families, A well-armed and well-oiganised army formed 
the basis of the power of the head of state. The commanders came 
exclusively feom the atistocratic ruling caste, on the basis of experi¬ 
ence in battle; and thdr influence was consequently alth'ays on the 
increase. U w'as from their ranks that the Vipinas brothers came, 
with such disturbing consequences to the poliricat equilibrium 
enjoyed in ihc sixili century, at home and abroad, by central and 



souchem Etnifia. lo the course of this social revolution the old 
monarchical regimes in most of the city-states were replaced by 
republican aristocracies. Where the king survived, as at Veil fot 
example, his tttponstbitiries were reduced to religious (unctions. 
The main characteristics of the new constitutions were the annual 
election of the senior oflidais of state with limned powers, the 
(Larin praetor), and the per man ent insriturion of the council of 
Elders. All state offices were naturally in dre hands of the nobility. 
The coirHicts and upheavals which followed the revolution of 
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the Vipinas brothers had as an inevitable consequence the temporary 
enfeeblement of dte Etmscan nation, whose enemies ar once tried 
10 exploit this lucky conjuncture. Rome in particular was rising 
rapidly to pow'Cr, as a result of her key-posmon in control of ship¬ 
ping on the Tiber and her favourable situarion between the Etruscan 
heaR-tand and their southern possessions; and there ilie anri-Etruscan 
patty received a powet&l impetus Eom the down£iIl of Cnevc 
Tarchcnic. But Rome too was still lielplcss at the mercy of diverse 
interests. She was under pressute from neighbouring Vcii; and 
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Clusium also seems to haw Uen inicrfaing in her afiaiis—ai any 
rate, uaiiiiion records diat Porscniia, die powerful king of Camars, 
captured Rome and reinstated the Tarquinian family on the throne 
from which it had been expelled, doubtless only for a shon time. 

The anu-Etmscan movement among the L attn inhabitants of the 
Alban hills began to take more definite shape about this time, 
piobabSy at the instigation of the Greeks, who were on the look-out 
for their opponunides from the souih. The result was a baede near 
modem Aiiccia, towards the end of the sisih ccnniry b.c., between 
the Tyrrhenians and the Latins, who were in revolt with the assist¬ 
ance of Aristodemus and bis troops from Cumae. The ba^c ended 
with the defeat of the Etruscans, Tlic vicconous Ladn ddes then 
formed a league (in which Rome and Praencoc did not origit^ly 
parddpate), and tried to drive the Etruscans back across the Tibet, 
When Rome eventually also joined this league, the Etruscans* 
suptcmacy in Larium was finally broken. 

The secession of Larium was a severe blow for die Tyrrhenians, 
who now found theit overland communications with the southern¬ 
most part of ihcii empire destroyed. Apart from the economic 
consequences of this event, it entailed also a striking loss of prestige 
for the Etruscan confederation: their predominant poddoti over the 
greater part of the Italian peninsula seemed for the first time to be 
scrioudy threatened. Command of the sea now became more than 
ever a question of burning importance for die Tyrrhenians, since 
Campania could in future be reached only by water. The result was 
a renewed conflict with the Greeks, whose advanced post of Cumae, 
driven inin the flank of Emiscan territory, was a continual thorn in 
their flesh. 

After the fall of Aristodemus, who had played such a decisive 
part in the struggle between Larium and the Tyrrhenians, the 
Etruscans decided in 474 B.c. tliat the appropriate moment had 
come to effect the capture of Cumae from the sea. This rime they 
had no Carthaginian alliance ro support them, since Carthage had 
already suffered a defeat at the hands of the Greeks m the struggle for 
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Sicily; but the Sytacusam were quick to come to the aid of the 
defendas of Cumae. After a bloody naval banle, £ue turned against 
the Tyrrhenians, and their Re« blockading Cumae’s waters was 
almost totally destroyed. We find a recoUecODii of this catastrophe 
preserved in one of Pindar’s odes, which describes how in tliis battle 
^‘did flower of TyTtbenian youth w'SS hurled into the sea ftotn their 
swifi-fttring ships, and Greece was rescued ftoai the abyss of slavery.” 
A dedicatory offering found at Olympia-^e inscribed bronze 
helmet of Hiero of Syracuse-’ts also connected with the Greek 
victory in this battle. 

With this defeat at Cumae, the Emiscaii dream of supremacy in 
southern w^aters was at an end; and so too were all the plans they 
chcrislicd for further expansion, Campania was now entirely cut off 

The great old coastal cities such as Caere, Tarchuna, etc., were the 
chicflosers from the events described. They suffered a sharp recession 
in maritime trade, a diminution of their wealth, and a consequent 
loss of political and military power. Barely twenty years after their 
victory at Cumae, the Greeks were already able to risk an advance 
into the commercial nerve-centre of coastal Etruria, the met^feroos 
island of Elba, and to establish themselves there at several points; and 
this was also their opportunity for rstabUshing strong-points on Cor¬ 
sica. The faa that the Tyrrhenians were no longer able ro control 
these aggressive expeditions of ihcir ancient hereditary enemy at sea 
shows bow rapid was die decline of ihcii power, which proved no 
longer adequate to defend successfully even their position on an 
island immediately opposite their own coast. 

A new danger was soon added to the threat from the sea. This was 
a rtting of the uncivilised Italian hill-ttibes from the Abruzn and 
tlie Apennines- These wamor-bands first moved northwards to 
attack the territory of Picenum. and ilicn overran a large part of the 
Adriatic coast with Its Etruscan colonies, probahly even up to 
Ravenna. Laiium too suffered severdy under this invasion, and lost 
the whole area south of the Alban hills from Vclletri to Terracing 
which belonged to the Volsd. In the south, however, the hour had 
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scTuck for Ettusc;m Campania^ which had been increasingly 
dependent cm. mcrccnaiy aoops for its defence since its severance 
Irain diicct contact with the mother counii)'. These mercenaries had 
been recruited irom the same rdbal stock that now' pouted down twer 
the fertile plains and the prosperous cities like an avalanche &om the 
desolate valleys of the hills. Among them were the SabcUian tiibes« 
which had served Tyrrhenians and Greeks alike at mctccnatics lot 
more than a century in their struggle Ibr supremacy, and now saw in 
the enJeeblemeiu of Etruscan power in Campama the crmcal 
moment to ovemm this teititory. To this end they matched down 
the valley of the Voltunio on Capua, The Sal^lU had al^ady, 
howcs'cr, entered mto an undetstanding with their compatriots in 
the garrison of Capua, who betrayed their Bcruscan conunandm, 
opened the gates of the town by night, and took pan with the 
attackers in a liideons bloodbath among the unsuspecting Tyrrhen¬ 
ians. Wilt the fall of Capua in 430 b.c,, the fate of the whole area 
was secilod; for Capua was the beait of southern Etruria, and it 
passed in a relatively short lime under the conirol of the ItaUan tribes. 
Even proud Cumae, which had defied the Etruscans for centuries, 
was overwhelmed by the savage omlaught of the barbarians. Only 
Naples and the islands of Tschia and Capri succeeded in holding 
out. 

The fbrf«ture of such positions of strength which the fifth century 
B.c, brought upon the Emiscan empire also caused a severe dis¬ 
placement in the equilibrium of power in other areas that* still 
remained untouched. Etruria ftiund itself obliged to shift.; from 
maritime to inland trade; and consequently the tiortb Etruscan towns, 
which dominated the communication-routes with the valley of the 
Po, rose to become the nerve-ceutres of the commercial lift of the 
country, and hence of its cultural lift as well. Witli the diminution, 
of sca-traiSc, the imponance of the coastal cities af.so faded; an 
a grarian crisis set in, and malari a began gradually to depopulate the 
area. Clustum on the other hand gained a marked impetus, as also 
did Fiesole, Cortona, Perugia and Arezzo, die last of wJiich w^as to 



become by the fourth century b.c* the most populous diy of central 
Italy after Rome, 

About die end of the fifth century the Tyrrhenian empire sustained 
another fearful blow, with the invasion of die Po Valley by the 
Gallic hordes, which overran Lombardy. Just as die Etruscans had 
once before saved tuly feom becoming a Greek colony, so now they 
constituted the bulwark against the barbarian onslaught from the 
north, whose waves ^ain and again broke on die resistance of the 
frtruscan cities, or were at least weakened by it, Etruria stood alone 
in this struggle, since the Romans refused to form a common ftom 
against the invaders—an attitude which was later to be paid for at 
bitter cost in their defeat at the Allia and the desiruedon of Rome by 
die Gauls. It is well known how die Gauls refused to let them:- 
selves be induced to withdraw from Lanum except at the pnee of an 
immense indemnity. Afier the loss of the Po V alley, it frU to nonb- 
ern Tuscany to widistand the spearhead of the Celts and to prewni a 
shield time and again against the thrusts of the barbarians. Mean¬ 
while Rome was able to develop her power unmolested in the heart 
of Italy, and so esfcntually to fall on die flank of the Etruscans after 
they had been weakened by the struggle in the north. 

By the beginning of the fourth centuty B.c, the Etmscan empire, 
which once had embraced half Italy, was reduced to little more than 
die original hean-land from which the cobtiising advice of the 
Tyrrheniaiis across upper and lower Italy had been initiated. The 
outlying bastions in the south and the north lud fallen. Felsina, die 
capital of the nonliem empire, was stiil widiuandmg the pressure nf 
the Gauls, but not for much longer; and die maritime supremacy of 
the Etruscans had been finally broken by die Greeks. The Tyrrhen¬ 
ians’ last hope of recovering their influence in southern waters was 
shatiercd in 413 n.c,, when the Athtnians undenook their famous 
punitive expediuon against Syracuse. In the great bade fought in the 
city’s harbour, Etruscan ships took pan alongside die Athenian fleer 
diarcd in their destruction This was the last large-scale acnon 
in which Tyrrheiuan naval power played any part. 
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From then on the icmiun£S of their power were worn down tn a 
conttnual guenilb. W'adare. In joSb. c. ships of the Siciliin Creeks 
again appeared off the Etruscan coast and ravaged Pyigi, the port of 
Caere; seized the remaining Tytihenkn settlements on Elba; and 
founded a further strong-point on Corsica, The thmsn of the 
Syracusans up the Ad.rktic were also directed against the Etruscans 
wlio now lost to the Cteeki theit last oudet onto this sea, the port of 
Adtia, But the great, fital and decisive events for the Etruscan 
people were not those that befell them at ica oi in their «ruggie 
with the savage Gallic hordes. Their destiny was settled in the 
century of bloody war with Rome, which began in the foutth cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

Hitherto the Tyrrhenians had been ttagicalty blind in failing to 
recognise the peril which Rome constituted for them, Rome was a 
city founded by the Etruscan kings, and die Latins were still only a 
!ialf-civihsed tribe in comparison with the Etruscans, who may well 
therefore have regarded them with the haughty contempt of an older 
race and an older culture, so that they could not believe in a sedous 
menace &om such a quarter. Besides this, the particularism of the 
individual states prevented iliem from united action on a large scale 
when it was most utgently needed. 

Rebtiom between the Latin league and the Etruscan coufoderahon 
liad grown less close since the secession of Laiium, There was even 
a certain tension berween Rome and Veil, arising from tlic conflict 
of uuercsts of both towns in shipping on the Tiber and the salt¬ 
works at Frcgcnae. Rome was afraid of the power of Veil, whose 
sovacigniy reached almost to ha gates; and she also feared Vdi as a 
competitor. 

The fint beginnings of the differences of Veil and the city on the 
Tibet might be compared to the distant lightning which portends 
the slow but inexorable approach of a storm. After vartous skir- 
mishes in the last decades of the fifth century b.c. (in the course of 
which the Romans had already captured Fidenae, Vcii’s bridgehead 
aaoss the Tiber, and killed the king of Vdi, Lardi Tulumncs), the 
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finrt great conflict between Rome and an Etruscan cjty-state broke 
oui after a breathing space of twenty years. 

Enuna's snongest bulwark to the south• after the secession of 
Ladunit was provided by Veii; yet none of its partners supported it 
in the struggle. The fitcrtdly Faiisd, whose minute territory had 
preserved its independence in the heart of Etruria, though dioroughly 
Etruscanised, were the only people who stood at Veti s side. The 
fact dial Veii had begun hostilities with Rome on its. own initianve 
was disastrous to it. The Etruscan league met in extraordinary 
session at the temple of Voltumna to discuss the question of armed 
help for the aiy in its dire peril, and took advantage of its formal 
inftaction of the principles of the confederation as a pretext for stand¬ 
ing aloof ftom the struggle. It is understandable that in comparison 
with the Gallic menace ftom the noidi, which called for the over¬ 
whelming proportion of the nation's resources, this quarrel between 
the two cuies may have seemed to be of secondary impoitanoc. 

L^end records a war of ten years' dwanon between Vdi and 
Rome. The Roman record tpe;^ of a “ceremony of the gods” 
(/ftiiftffwidiJi) held in 599 B.C. in honour of three divine couples, 
on the occasion of a scries of severe epidemics which had broken out 
in Rome as a result of the war; and this shows how grave a struggle 
it was for the City on the Tiber. The final decision was forced by 
Roman troops under the command ofEnnus Gamillus, after years 
of siege against the town of Veil, which was nulitanly almost im¬ 
pregnable. Success was achieved not by direct assart but by a 
stratagem: the Romans eventually found a way of penetrating inside 
the ftjitress by means of an u nderground tunnel. They thus took the 
mbflbitants by surprise, and butchered them. 

For the Romans, their victory over Veii was the first great achieve¬ 
ment of their nascent power. At one blow the Tiber had been 
transftirmed feom a ftomier into a Roman rivet. Beyond the Tiber, 
die rich lands of the conquered city made a considerable ex tensi on of 
Rome’s sphere of influence, bang partly annexed into direct 
possession partly subjected at least to her control. The city- 
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stat? of SntOt which bcloaged to Veil and was die most impotunc 
kcjr-point (de a further advance into Ecturia* also fcl! into RotnaTi 
hands. Rome’s victory over Veil ftnajly released her &qqi the shadow 
of Tyrrheiuan dominion and at die same lime laid an operational 
basis for all her future campaigns against the Etruscan ciiy*^atcs. 

Of the north Etruscan towns, Mefpum was the first to fall- 
according to tradition, on the same day as Veil. There followed the 
invasion of the Cauls, who avoided the strongly fortified towns like 
Ficsole, Are22D and Clusium, and pushed down the Ghiana valley 
towards Latium, where they found the Romans in pioccss of coih 
solidaiing theit new frontiers with the Etruscans. If the Tyrthemans 
had seized their opportunity as they might have at this juncture, diey 
could easily have brought about the down fall of the city on die 
Tiberi but they let slip the unique chance of frdling on the rear of the 
Romans while they ware under desperaie pressure from the Cauls. 
Perhaps at the sight of the savage Celtic hordes of half-naked 
warriors, whose impact had already been frit by the north Etruscan 
towns, they felt some revival ofa fr^ng of solidarity binding them to 
I^um, which their ancestors had once civilised. This interpteta- 
don is suggested by the conduct of Caere, which strengthened its ties 
of frdcudship with the Romans when itself severely threatened by the 
Calhc im'asions, and gave pTotecuon within its w'^alb to the priests 
and Vestals of Rome. Moreover, the Etruscan confederarion as a 
W'hole Tcmamed obUvious of die magnitude of its confricr with 
Rome, Only thus can we citplaui the f^ that in the first (and as it 
turned out in tetrospcci, tlie decisive) phase of the war, there was 
never a general gathering of all available forces against the Latin 
enemy, but only isolated hostilities between Rome and the separate 
city-states in every case. 

Thus, next afrer Veil, Tarchuna found herself facing die enmity 
of Rome without confederates. The struggle first flared up over 
Sutri, the key to the heart of Etruria, whose strat^c imponance for 
Rome s plans of expansion was rightly recognised by Tarchuna. 
The Roman forces were again led by the conqueror of Veti, Fiuaus 
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Camnius. Tlie Tyrrheniam* coumer-aiuck was broken^ and Tai- 
chuna lost iwo small strong-points on the fiontiff. The Etruscans 
next adopted the uctics of a break-through between the Vico and 
Bracciano lakes; and the army cotnmandecs ofTarquInk decided to 
seek out the enemy, by a bold stroke, on his own ground. With this 
in view they undertook a tutoing movement m the territory of Caete, 
to seize possession of the almost unguarded mouth of the Tiber and 
the salt-works of Fr^enae, intending then no doubt to attempt a 
surprise arcack on Rome ttsel£ 

One can only speculate bow the history of Italy w'ould have 
developed if the Romans had not had accurate jnfbrtoanon of the 
plan at this point. Thanks to it, they were able to throw an army 
against die Tyrthenian forces at the last moment, and to defeat them. 
In Spite of tills fresh defeat, Tarchuoa would still not admit itself 
beaten, and continued the wat frir several mote years. A temporary 
end was eventually pul m the hostilities by the frnty-year truce, 
which has already been mcntionecL Rome now felt strong enough to 
inarch against Caere in her lum. Caere had respected her pact with 
Rome to the extent of taking no direct part in the struggle, but had 
put mercenaries at Taiquinia’s disposal and allowed their troops 
transit through her tcnitoiy. On the grounds of this equivocal atti¬ 
tude, Rome now coerced Caere by threats into a ptacc-treary of a 
hundred years' duration. This arrangement probably included pro¬ 
visions for disarmament which tn practice put an end to Caere's 
independence as a sovereign city. The result, coupled with the 
conquest of Vcii, was tliat the two members of the Etruscan con¬ 
federation which immediately adjoined Rome’s tecritoty were finally 
neutralised. The barrier which previously protected Etruria against 
Laiium was thus dismantled, and the route into the heart of Tyr- 
rhtmian tenitciry lay open. 

All the powets of resistance still lefr to the Etruscan nation in its 
decline now tallied round the capitals of the andent heart-laud from 
w'bich the TyrrheTiIan colonists had once launched their victorious 
advance nnnh and south. While the separate city-states in this area 
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urove to preserve cheit liberty ia a series of blooely and desperate 
snuggles, the north Etruscan ciiics, which had meanwhile risen to 
wealth and prosperity, succeeded In achieving thdr emancipatbn 
&oin the Tyrrheriian sphere ofiiiGiience as it disint^rated, in much 
less dramatic dtcumstanccs. One of die chief causes of this develop- 
mem may be ^und in the fact that in these towns, which were 
founded considerably later than die great coastal centres, the Italian 
elemeni must have made up the majority of the papulattoru with only 
a superlicia! layer of Tyrrhenian domination. Consequently they 
may have felt themselves racially more akin to the Romans than to 
the Etruscans, The Etruscan culture certainly had impressed itsdf 
on the surface of theit towns, but in the last analysis it remained 
essentially Gireign to them. The economic and pohtical problems 
of die northern city-states were also fundamentally different &om 
those of the maritime commercial capitals, and impelled them iit- 
eviubly towards a degree of co-openuian with Rome, For the 
citpansionism of Rome was developing p H manl y in a direction 
which did not directly touch the spheres of influence of the north 
Etruscan centres, and caniequently It gave rise to no immediate 
occasions of confli ct. 

Drastic changes rook place in the international political relations 
of the Tyrrhenians during the fourth century ».c. The century-old 
alliance with Carthage was sevia:ed; Carthage turned her back on 
ihe dedinmg power of the Etruscans in favour of the rising star of 
Rome; and a pact was concluded between the two. On the other 
hand, the Etruscans buried their bitter, long-standing feud with 
Syracuse, and actually sent ships and mercenaries to the aid of die 
latter when it was besdged in 307 fl.c, by the Carthaginians. There 
were even diplomatic contacts during this period between the 
Tyrrhenians and Alexander the Great. 

'When the fbny-ytar truce with Tarquinia had expired, about 
311 B-C.r hostilirics flared up again between Rome and the Etruscan 
states with renewed violence. This time it was not Tirchuna but 
Volsmium dial took the lead in the struggle. The united forces of 
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ihc Tytrhenian coti&dcndon (without Perugia, Cortona atici 
Attzzo, which had entered into diplomatic oegotiatiom with 
Rome) made a fresh attempt w recover the key-point of Sutri. This 
attack consdiutcd a serious threat to Rome. The Tyrrhenians had 
again missed the ideal opportmiiiyt when Rome was involved in a 
severe struggle with the Italian mouDtain-tcibes; but the situanoo on 
the Samnitc front was still ^ from secure, and Rome consequently 
could not count on the required protection of her rear. 

The numerous episodes of the war over Sutii have been so over¬ 
laid with legend, and the strands of &ci have become so confused 
that it is no longer possible to reconstruct the course of liistory. It is 
certain, in any case, that Sutri was repeatedly captured and lost 
again. Finally it appears that the Roman consul Cluintus Fabius 
Rulhanus, with only one legion against a large enemy force, suc¬ 
ceeded in di^frar tmg the EiruKan annies while he crossed the 
thickly wooded and supposedly impassable mountains of Gimini, 
In the course of this operaiiDn anothet dcfcai was inflicted on the 
Tyrrhenian army, which was compelled to abandon the siege of 
Sutri in jq 9 b.c. Afrer the failure of this expeditina of the con¬ 
federation, the power of Taiquinia was finally broken, and her role 
in Etruscan history was at an end. 

The following years were marked by a general uncertainty and 
airnlfss iTes s in The towns that still remained independent 

were iina h ic tn agree upon any concerted plan; the same was true of 
the whole haTiaw peninsula, tom as it was by internecine war. The 
rapid growth of mercenary armies had increased the numbos of 
armed adventurers, who harassed the Tiber valley and inland 
Einiria with robbery and pillage, as also did the Ocliic bands. 
Commerce and agdculcure were at thdr mercy. 

The new rising of the Samnites against Rome in a99 fl-C., how¬ 
ever, led to a vigorous revival of the old national spirit in Etruria, 
For the first and last time, all the members of the Etruscan confedera¬ 
tion that were soil free united Injoiniitg a general alliance of all the 
enemies of Rotric—the Samnites, the Umbrians, and this dme even 
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the Gauls—to destroy their haisJ tivaL Bus it was already tno laic. 
The Janus-head of fate had alxeatiy turned the other way: the dark 
fa re of deads now looked ton'ards the Tynhcnians^ and the bright 
face of life towards the city of seven hdls^ which was already begin¬ 
ning to attract to itself all the forces of Italy. A single battle, at 
Sentino in the year 295 B.c,, was enough to break the onslaught of 
Rome's enemies; and^ into the bargain, the Roman l^ons broke 
through at several points into the rtmaining Tyrrhenian dty-staii», 
besieging Rusellac, fighting bloody bardes in the neighbourhood of 
Voltcrra and Perugia, and infltcfing fearful losses on the Etruscans. 
Vulci again appeared on the scene in the final phase of the Etruscan 
snuggle 'widi Rome, having partially overcome the severe crisis of 
her maritime trade in the fifth centui)' and recovered some relics of 
her prime, thanks probably to a fortiinaie adaptation of her economy 
to intensive agricultuie and inland trade. 

The combination of Vulci and Volsinium constiiutcd the last 
reserve of power dial die dying Etruscan world could oppose 10 
Rome. Everything that still survived of£rruha*s strength as a nadon 
now r allie d round these two cities. The northem towns had already 
finally gone over to die enemy, so that on the occasion of this new 
rising of die Eccuscan confederation under Volsinian leadership 
against Rome, Arezzo came into conflict widi die former and was 
bateged by it. The Roman consul, Lucius Caecilius Metellus, was 
sent hastily to the support of the loyal dry, and found himself con- 
ftonted with a large Tyrrhenian army, reinforced with Gallic mer- 
ccnarics, which inflict^ an overwhelming dcfmi on liim in open 
battle. The consul paid for his defeat with his life. 

This viaory again inflamed all the hopes of the Etruscans, They 
entered into an open alliance with the Celts, and moved ftom Voh 
smiuin. in the direcdon of the Tiber valley in vast strength, to march 
OR Rome, But even diis last heroic anempt to defeat the inevitable 
was broken in a disastrous encounter with the legions of the Roman 
consul, Publius Cornelius DolahcUa, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Vadimon, The Tyrrhenians' capacity to take the oflensivc was at an 
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imij. Fighting still went on along the fruntiers of Vulci and Vol- 
sinium, but ao further major sec battle was undertaken by the 
Etruscans, and their will to resist gradually fiaggetL 

The disruption of the confederation was reflected in the separate 
peace concluded between Rome and Volsimum in ito B.c*, by 
which Volsinimn abandoned her ally, Vuld, as the price of her own 
tettiiorial integrity. On the basis of this agreement Rome agreed to 
leave Vulci autonomous as a city, but took the whole of her terri¬ 
tory' under Roman control. The subscq uent estabh'shmeni of Roman 
prefects in Statonia and the harbour-town of Ckwa deprived V ulci of 
all heedom of movement. 

TTie bloody cliiiiax of the ccnmty-long struggle between Etruria 
j fid Rome was played out fifteen years later in Volsiniuni. Here in 
the spiritual capital of the Tynhenians was the sanctuary of the con- 
led eraiion, aud with it all the proud and venerable traditions of the 
great ^ of Ftrnfta, It stood amid die general wreckage as the last 
pillar of the disiniegraung empire still intact. Mere too, as disin- 
legranon set in* was ended the monal struggle of the Etruscan world 
in a melancholy splendour and an atmosphere of apocalyptic hotror, 
A. revolt against Rome flared up among the traditionally conserva- 
uve elements in the town^ ihenr was a last outbreak of bitter hatred 
against the Latin conquerors, which struck no echo this time among 
the other Tyrrhenian peoples; and polidcal and social strife raged in 
Vol sini um, the symptoms of the inietnaJ disintegradon of the 
Etruscans’ sense of political unity, A revoludon uveiilirew die oli¬ 
garchic constitution, tossing the offices of state to the popular parties 
to kick about like a football. Finally a commuivisiic reign of tetroi 
was established—a thing unique in Etruscan history. Volsinium 
dius itself handed to the Romans the instrumou of its own desmic- 
don* by supplying the pracxi they desired to send their legions against 
the town with die ostensible purpose of helping to reinstate the 
expelled aristocracy. 

Too late Volsinium recognised the trap which n bad set itself. 
United again in the hour of death, the city put up a heroic and des- 
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pfi- atr ttsistancc; but it was in vain- It finally succumbed m b.g. 
10 die superiority of the Romans, who plundered and pillaged wiib- 
om mercy. It was no doubt on this occasion that the nearby shrine 
of Volrumna was reduced to ruins and despoiled of its trcasiircs that 
had been contributed by so many generarions of the pious. The 
dcstnicrivc deiicrminariou of the conquerors went to such extremes 
that they sought to dim m ate die very name of Volsinimn, once the 
embodiment of the power and greatness of the Tyrrhenian empire, 
for ever from the face of the earth. They even compelled die sur¬ 
viving inhabitants of the town to resetde on another site, near the 
shores of Lake Bolscna- 

With the fall of Volsinium, the history of the Etruscans as an 
independent nation came to an end. The Tyrrhenian heart-land was 
now virtually under Roman control, even if the individuai cities still 
retained a nominal autonomy. The north Etruscan cities, on the 
other hand, submitted peacefully to the hegemony of Rome. Rome 
novf launched a deliberate plan, of driving die grcai arteries of the 
Via Cassia, Via Aurelia and Via Claudia through the subjugated 
temtorics, in order to establish her own stintig-points in Etruria: thus 
Gmvlscae, Cosa, Luru, Statonia and Florence were linked to the 
capital. Finally, Etruscan sea-power had lost all impottance: the 
Tyrrhenians could not even bold Corsica, which passed into the 
possession of Carthage. 

The Tyrrhenian people had now spent their life-blood in a war on 
several fronts tasting with brief intervals for a century and a half. 
Their powers of resistance seemed lo be finally broken; their passion^ 
ate opposidon to an irrcdstible destiny yielded gradually to silent 
r^igpation, Roman historical writing—so fer as one can apply that 
lerm m the siricr sense to the early records of die dry of seven hills, 
with their embdlishmcni of legend and their frequent contradictions 
—has shown little generosity to the Emitcan enemy, blis successes 
were so frr as possible concealed, his martial prowess bclitdcd on 
every occasion, and his final down^l represeoced as the consequence 
of a general moral decay of the whole nation. Yet Roman propa- 


ganda did not succeed in so &kiiyiii£ «hc voice of the facts « lo 
suppiess an traces of the Tynhenum' hetoic spirit in the final con- 
Rict, never abandoning then posr. commually finding new reserves 

of heroism to defend their freedom. 

Again and again the Roman records of the overthrow of the 
Etruscan dty^iates unwittingly betray the greamess of the enemy. 
Even the mighty jubUation with which victories over the Etruscam 
were celebrated, and the metdiess annihilation of their town^ only 
show how highly the Romans judgoi thdr antagonist, and how 
greaily they feared him, EEs coUapse foUowrd incvnably upon the 
completion of the Tyrrhenian mission, which was lo t^iiut to 
Rome, and through Rome lo che Wc^t, the heritage of the ancicm 
cultures of the East, m readiness for the creation of the new European 
world. Under strongly Hellenic spiritual influences, the Ettusc^ 
had already for ccntuiiK been preparing the ground for the Greeks; 
and now it was the Greeks who inhnited the role of Rome s cnhural 
mentors, as the Tyrrhenians quitted the stage of hisiaty. 

Tlic cotiquaed Emirian people withdrew into itself m dignified 
silence, no longer looking to the foaitc but lisreubg to ihe ungical 
voice of a happy past that had gone for ever, trying to preserve the last 
gliiiunei of its splendour by a rigid adherence to anacnt rites and 
formulae. The Romans spared its cultural and rdigiom mth- 
viduality, with that wise fbrbcamncc which was later so profitable m 
building up their world-empire; and this long survived. In the 
artistic sphere there still occur creations of a wondrful m^rf 
radiance. Ncveithdess. the political and spmtual forces of the 
Tyrrhenian nation as such are spent; the concept of the Etruscan state 

is dead* - I - j|P 

When the Gauls again entered Etiuria in tl« hope of kindling 

another revolt against Rome, the Tynhenians nmounced aO right to 
a separate policy and united vtith die Romans in hurling t emse vea 
against the barbarians. They even took part in die victory of T a- 
mon, where the Celtic threat to Italy was finally crushed. It was ot 
course as a consequence of this annihilating defeat of the Gauls that 
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Rome occupied die valley of the Po, where the few Etruitcaii towns 
(such as Mantua) which had been jpared die Celtic domination 
readily submitted theimelves witli the rest. 

Only once again—when Hannibal was marching through Italy 
at the head of his Caithaginians in aoS b,c> —did a latent patriotism 
and an ancient sympathy rise again out of the glorious Etruscan past* 
at the sight of the people who had once been ihcit allies. On that 
occasion the Romans even deemed it necessary to reinforce their 
garrisons in the Tyrrhenian cities, to forestall any possible impulse to 
revolt, The deep impression left on die Etruscans by the A£ican 
hero was reEceted in the gold coins minted by them at that date, 
depicting elephants in memory of HaruiibaL The external impact 
of the Carthaginian invasion was not enough, however, to unleash 
a sedous movement of rebellion. Pro-Roman inBuences gained the 
upper hand everywhere, and the Etruscan towns actually contributed 
liberally to the war with Carthage in provisions and materials. 

The spiritual and philosophical subjugation of the Tyrrhenians 
by no means followed step by step on die heels of their military con¬ 
quest. Too mucli of the ancient pride of a ruling race, and of the 
consciousness of their former superiority to the Romans, still survived 
in them to make that possible. So Etruria long temained the centre 
of severe political crises and upheavals—the outward accompani' 
merits of a slow and painful process of inner transf^imation, 

When the proposed socij reforms of the Gracchi and dteir 
adherents led to the outbreak of a conflict between Rome and the 
Italian federation, this bloody civil war again seriously endangered 
Rome's ascendancy and strongly attracted Etruscan sympathies. The 
Etruscan cities, whose cxisteiKC as juiidicaily independent entities 
had gradually become an anachronism, now demanded Roman 
cidicnship as well. There were freguent disturbances between die 
aristocratic parry and the democrats. Clusium, Arezzo and the new 
Volsinium turned against Rome, and Roman troops had to be sent 
to suppress the rebels. The diizenship law introduced by L. Julius 
Caesar at die end of iiis consulate (Ss b.c.), according Roman 
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cirizemhip to the loyaJ members of the federation, led eventually to 
the overthrow of the csuhlishcd conservative otigatchies that had 
tried to preserve a semblance of their old political autonomy and 
cenain of their privileges. The democrats now gained the upper 
hand in practic^y the whole of Etiuna, and alhcd themselves with 
the enemies of the dictator Sulb. When the larter returned ftom the 
cast, however, and again seized power in Rome, the dties which had 
adopted a hostile attitude towards Itim had to pay a fearful price. 

it was not lor nothing that Sulla was called **the butcher of 
Etruria.” He was responsible for the last terrible bloodbath that the 
Tyrrhenian people W'as to endure at the hands of Rome. He stonned, 
burned and plundered Arezzo, Fiesole, Voltcna and Populonia. 
The last two endured three years of siege before he could capture 
them, which shows that even then the Tyrrhenians knew how to fight 
wicli obsdnac)' and defiance. The fury of the dictatoT was nevei for¬ 
gotten by the Etruscans. W^heu Sulla died, in a savage outburst of 
hatred they murdered all the veterans w’hom he had settled, as was 
his custom, on the towns he had conquered, 

Even up to the time of Augustus there were still perceptible traces 
of the afeer-ihroes of these spiritual convulsions and rebellions which 
marked the process of Etruria's transfomtarion from an independent 
system into a constkuent part of die Roman Empire. C atilin e, for 
instance, found the major part of bis following in Arezzo and Fic^ 
sole, Perugia was die scene of a brief and bloody conflict after 
Caesar s death, between Lucius Antonins, who had entrenched 
himself diere, and Octavian, whose legions eventually captured the 
town and committed a massacre among the inhabitants. 

Finally under Augustus peace spread over the tormented land of 
Etruria. The process of denationdising the Etruscans had bc^un 
fint in the sphere of admiiusttadon, and then extended its grip to 
their spiritual life; now it made esttraordinarily rapid progress in 
every sphere. As the gigantic empire of Rome unfolded its power, 
the memory of the people which had bceriits predcccssot and paved 
the way for it quickly faded to a shadowy outline. 
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The Rjomacs did everything poisible to plunge into oblivion all 
record of the deeds of the Etruscan people, vdilch had ruled over the 
t-jtirw in the remote pasL No heroic songs told of the tragic down¬ 
fall of this proud nahon; no chionide extolled the deeds of its great 
mein Silently the Tyrrhenians mnve out of the daxaling limeL^ht of 
history back into the darkness &om which they once mysteriously 
rose into view, to awaken the Italian world its prehistoric sleep. 
Their time had expired; their destiny was fulfilled. 
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chapter Seven 

A TYRRHENIAN HARBOUK-TOWN 

VuLCi was the central point of a wealthy countryside that radiated 
life around it The town has vanished dinost without a ttace into 
the womb of the past; but the walls of Cosa, its harbour-town, arc 
still standii^ today. The perimeter of theii cyclopcan masonry 
encircles the low eminence of a Uttk spur near Ocbetdlo. Obliquely 
opposite rises tlie silver-grey mastif of Mome Argentario, separated 
from the sandy coast by a l^oon and nsing hke an island sheer out 
of the sea^ 

In the pallid atmosphere of springthne, dominated by the empty 
shell of a dead city, this landscape by the sea is steeped in a profriund 
melancholy. The mark of desolation still lies like a shadow over the 
earth, even though it is slowly being teclaimed from the swamp which 
took possession of it alter the dowdall of the Tynhenians. Ail too 
long the peril of malaria has bred along this coast. Even the pink 
douds of almotid-blossom and the neat lines of the cultivated 
plots have not yet succeeded in obliterating the recollecuon of its 
thousand years of sway. They are tough, the clods of this soil from 
whose poisoned womb once proliferated the wild and deadly beauty 
of the coastal swamps; they yield but reluctantly to the spade; and ai 
evening the swarms still drifi across the ghostly snUncss of the land 
to do ihdr malignant work. 

It is more than <fOO years since man finally abandoned the hill of 
Cosa. Today dark green holm-oaks and prickly maabia grow ova 
its stony slopes. Traces of die mediaeval life of Cosa (whose name 
was later changed to Ansedonia) are today reduced to a few shape- 
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Ifss ruinSt ju5c like those of the tnorc disUDi RomAn period, hlaiiy 
centuries of change omoimt to no more than transitory masks on the 
primeval countenance of this sca-fottress of Etruria which now stares 
up at the heavens, heed once more, in all the solemnity of naked stone. 
Though the massive walls of Cosa today have oothing more to 
shelter than a glorious memory, they still convey &om a distance 
the illusion of a city—a Tyrrhenian dty surviving fiom a mysterious 
past. Giganu'e blocks of stone stick out of the thickets of mitcebia here 
and there to a height of forty feet, looking like bleached bones of some 
huge monsrer of primeval legend; they* iuiiound the crest of the hill, 
nearly a mile in drcumference. Although chert is no mortar between 
the blocks to bind the raaor-sharp edges, the passage of dme has 
indissolubly welded them logeihet. The lower part of the wall con¬ 
sists of polygonal stones, irregularly arranged, the upper of parallel 
layers. The fortress had fourteen square and two circular towers, the 
broad bases of which are sail to he seen, and also four gates. Behind 
these walls Cosa once dominated the Tyrrhenian Sea—a virtually 
unprcgnable diadd. 

Some relic of the massive splendour of Mycenaean citadels, with 
their colossal mcgalithic masonry, can be seen in the walls of this 
town, whose architecture is characteristic of the prehistoric Mediter¬ 
ranean cultures. Similar fortresses of "cyclopean** masonry were 
erected in Etruria itself and in areas colonised by the Tyrrhenians 
since approxlmaicly the middle of the sixth century B.C., "when pre¬ 
sumably the plundeting inhabitants of the Abrum htih and the 
savage tribes of the Ligurian Alps were b^inntng to present a 
danger to the wealtliy Etruscan dues. It is probable that previously 
the Tyrrltenian settlements were surrounded only by earthworks, 
since their superior amtamciu and tactics no doubt left them nothing 
serious to ^ar from any local eticmy. However, die Etruscans cer¬ 
tainly knew the technique of cyclopean masonry. 

The extraordinary precision with which the oldest walls are fteted 
together out of completely iiregulai blocks of stone, many of them as 
much as tw'dvg feet lor^, six feet high and more than six feet wide. 


indicates a degree of skill which must have rested oa long practice 
and erpcricncc. The remains of such walls ate still to be seen not 
only in Etrutia itself but also at Palestrina, on the sununii of Cape 
Circcllo and in the ancicni fronher-fotts of Cori and Nora, 
suspended high up on the slopes of the Monti Lepini overlooking 
the Roman Campagna. Their construction seems almost impossible 
to ertplain, given the meagre technical tesotuces of their time. At a 
later date the Etruscans used smaller blocks (or their svalls, cut four- 
sfjuare and laid in parallel rows one on top of anodtert The same 
style appears even in the oldest wall of Rome, the so-called Servian 
Wall, of which a few remains can still be seen in the nughbourhood 
of the tailw'ay terminus. According to Icgendt this wall was built 
under Servius Tullius, but in reality it dates at the earliest from about 
the middle of the fourth century b.c. and was put up after the sack 
of Rome by the Cauls. However, tlie story of the Etruscan origin of 
this, the earliest of Rome’s city-walls, is dear evidence that the 
Romans learned to build their walls from the Tyrrheiuans. 

The megaliihic wall of Cosa is still in places wide enough to 
have allowed two ancient warriors in full ct^uipmeni to pass each 
other without difficulty, as the Etruscan teguladons for wall-building 
laid down. From its squat observar ion-towers sentries tmist once 
have watched the limiiless surface of the sea for the sejuare, coloured 
sails of the Etruscan fleet. An earthenware Ud has survived which 
shows the appearance of their ships, like huge mythical beasts, with 
the deadly gyappling-hooks projecting menacingly &om their jaws 
like hideous tusks. In coDtrast to the slender vessels of the Greeks, 
Etruscan ships were broader and higher; consequently they' may have 
been heavier to manoeuvre, hut they had the advantage in stability. 
There may very well have been a shipyard in Cosa. 

Today it would be almost impossible for a large fishing-boai to 
put into the port of the dead town, so completely is it sited up. But 
at one time it must have made a splendid sight with its brilliandy 
painted ships* hulls, its crowds of travellers coining and going, its 
merchants and customers from the most diverse countries and 
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qoancts of the tarth. In ihc time of Etruria's ^ory throngs of mer¬ 
chants, with their costly cargoes of fcrcigQ luxuries, must have passed 
uuder the smne archways of Cosa: today empty gaps in the circuit 
of the walls gape open in their place, and only the upright suppoits of 
the portcullis arc preserved, with the deep indentations into which it 
felt. In eady times the Enuscans no doubt paid for thdr impom 
principally with raw maigriah —above all, iron, copper, lead and 
silver. Later these were supplemented with a rich selection of 
exquisitely tooled anicles of everyday use. Such exports went ail over 
the Meditenanean countries and to almost the whole of Europe. 



0. Mmhnt sh'p {frem i twrtarr) 


There have been numerous 6nds of metal objects for domestic use 
(chiefly cooking and earing utensils), as welt as ornaments and 
weapons of Etruscan workmanship, not only in the itgion of the 
Alps and die Rhine but even in Belgium, Oenmark, Sweden, 
England, Iceland and Hungary; and these illusiiare the astonishing 
rai^e of the TyTthenians* commercial contacts. 

From the earliest times the Etruscans also imported Baltic amber, 
which svas so highly valued by the ancient world, in its raw s tate. 
It was principally worked into omaments at Vetulonia, and then 
some was put in store at home and tome was reexported. From the 
Alps, again, the Hmtscans Imponed gold as the basic material of 
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ihdt wonderful works of crafemamhip. In the jistth and fifih 
centuries B.C. engraved Etruscan nutrors, candlc-sticks, weapons and 
vessels of bronze ot precious metals were amcles in great demand 
even in Greece, The ladies of Athens particularly pnzed the smart 
twD-piece sandals which came fiom Etruria, with copper nails 
fiisteoing the soles and gold and stiver straps. The fine Etruscan 
woolleiis enjoyed a high icputatmn in Greece, The cargoes of 
ships leaving the port of Cosa wac therefore hardly less valuable, at 
least in the great period of die Tyrrhenians, than those which returned 
to the shores of Etruria fiom abroad, whcthci imports fiom Egyptj 
Phoenicia, Greece and Asia Minot, or even the proceeds of success¬ 
ful piracy. Piracy was j'ust as popular with the Greeks as with the 
Tyrrhenians at that dare; and Pliny ascribes to the latter the practice 
of filing beaks to the prows of their pirate-ships, which w«t 
dreaded on every sea. 

Of the vigorous and colourful life of Cosa, nothing now remaini 
but grey stones—innumerable stones with the tall pale asphodel, the 
flower of death, growing between them in the springtime. From the 
summit of what used to be the Acropolis* the eye roams down oyer 
the lock-sttewn slopes, down to where the last sixty feet of precipice 
plunge sheer into the sea. Two ruined towers rise above the cliffs— 
once wateb^owers designed to protect mediaeval Ansedonia, which 
fell about the year looo a.d. into the hands of the Saracens, who 
were able to maintain themselves for many years on this wall-gin 
height. Perhaps, too, there once stood on one of die spurs above the 
surging sea the look-out mentioned in ancient records, to watch oyer 
the lines used to haul in the tunny-fish—a widespread practice 

among the Tynhcnlam. r i 

Today the desolation of the centuries lies like a duck veil of silence 

over the hdl of Cosa and its ruins, broken occasionaUy by die shrill 
scream of the scaguU. Yet even here deaths triumph over the 
Etruscan people is not absolute. Beyond the foothills dte coaflline 
stdl beats intact on its level surface a splendid memorial of the 
Tyrrhenians* settlement, which once conjured a fertile garden out of 
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the swimpy 4oiL To this day, just as two and a hdf miflennla ago, 
the landscape is sol! transected by the clear-cut line of an ancient 
Etruscan canal, catiyu^ the water of Lake Burano to the sea. 

No monumeni could better convey the importance of the Tyr- 
rheman people to Italy than this skilfully designed watercourse, suti 
serving as a source of tile and fortil^. ft is more than three miles 
long, and debouches immediately below the cliff of Cosa into the 
petpctually troubled sea. One can still see how the designers of the 
canal ohgmally tried to make it reach the sea by the shortest route. 
But as it became evident that its outlet a: sea-level was liable cou- 
tinually to silt up, the Etruscan engineers changed their plan and 
carried the canal parallel to the coast up to the base of the fijoiliills. 
Here in the steep cliff-face a huge cleft opened, known today as the 
Spocco della Rejitta^ Ttiis the Etruscans widened, and diverted thdr 
canal through an angle of rSo degrees, to continue its course under¬ 
ground. As an extension of die natural deft dicy drove a tunnel 
chtough the cliff, to open onto the sea about a hun^d yards further 
on. 

To avert the danger of silting up and blockage, the Tyrrhenian 
cngiaccts further placed a stone barrier at an angle to the opening of 
the tuimcl and a shon distance from it, to break the force of the sea- 
waves while the canal-water poured unhindered into the sea behind 
the shelter of it. To complete their simple and ingenious design, the 
Etruscans also devised a son of saftty-valve in the form of a small 
sideHumicl branching off just in ffoni of the main outlet. This also 
flowed into the sea in the neighbourhood of the breakwater, creating 
an imdercuneni which drew off to one side any sand or seaweed that 
found its way into the main channcL 

Today die partially walled-in crifmg of the main mnnd has fallen 
in at many points. All that remains of the breakwater is a rock pro¬ 
jecting from the waves, eroded by die salt water. Yet cverv in this 
half-ruined condition the Etruscans^ handiwork is still preserved 
unaftered. Its design reminds one inevitably of the great waterworks 
of Mycenaean prehistory—for instance, the drainage system of Lake 
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Copais in Boeotkt which has been restored In modeen times. This 
also coDsIsted of rwo vasr exrensions driven through the hillside to 
continue natiuaJ fissures in the ground. The lakes in the AJban hills 
at Rome seem also to have been regulated by works of a stmilax kind 
in Etruscan rimes. Tiicre ate boides numerous naccs of canals and 
irr^ation works in areas once colonised by the Btniscans. Not for 
nothing did legend ascribe the construction of the r/mre tnaximti at 
Rome to the Tarquins. 

An example of a oovered-in waicrcourse in the Tyrrhcman aylc 
survives in the neighbourhood ofTaiquinia* ai Potto San Clemen^ 
tino, formerly die Roman-Etiuscan harbour of Graviscae. In dus 
case the watercourse is roofed over with a barrel-vault about thirty 
feet high» made of large stone blocks fitted it^ethcr without mortar. 



7. Tk timtefiettrst ai Gmifixtae (Porttf San Cfewotffrta) 


Water-supply and drainage were cxcepdonally well oig^scd 
throughout ah the Etruscan cities. Alo^ the streets tan ditches, 
sometimes cut straight out of the tock, which were covct©! over with 
slabs. The fiinctions of these was to collect drain-water from the 
houses and streets, and to carry it away to a large sewer, or sontecimes 
direct to a river-bed. The layout of such 2 system can still be seen 
today at Bicda and in the area of excavations at Matzabono, near 
Bologna. As the finds ai Maizabotto show, some of the houses even 
had tiled water-supplies built into the walls. The fijuntains ioto 
which the Etruscans canalised their vital water-supply thousands of 
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Jr'c^ ago are in majiy places still pfescfved. At the foot of a hill new 
MisajiD, where the andent settlement of Marzabotto once stood, fiesh 
water still bobbles out of an Etruscan spout, to which It is conducted 
by several skilfully constructed charni^. At Cervetert, too, an old 
Tyrrhenian water-supply has been brought into use again in recent 
years. 

At Rome the marshy haUow of the Forum was originally drained 
by an irrigation system based on an Ecruscau model; and so 'vpas laid 
the seed-bed of a world-empire to be. It was the bands of the 
Etruscans, again, that bestow^ on the soil of Italy its first experience 
ofcultivatioD on a large scale: so this was yet another sphere in which 
the Romans were the pupils of the Tyrrhenians, to whom they owed 
the dvilising experience of thousands of years of east Mediterranean 
culture. 

Water-control was a kind of creative exercise upon the forces of 
nature which held a deep attraction for the Tyrrhenians: it gripped 
them with an almost ritoal s%nificance. Nothing certain is known 
about their cult of water, but ir certainly came to play an important 
role in that religious ceremonies. In searching for buried shrines 
today, for instance, in the neighbourhood of Etruscan cities of the 
dead* archaeology cart safety let itself be guided by the location of 
springs, since these were practically always enclosed within the plan 
of the temple. It is even possible that the Italians' aptitude and 
passion for corutructing beauriful fountains and waterworks of all 
kinds are to this day, in the last analysis, an inhetiiance fiom the 
Etruscan period. 

The watticoutse at Cosa was itself connected with a shrine 
buried deep in the hcan of the moiintaitL A Unit way from its out- 
Irt, a passage runs into the side of the cliff and opens out into a con¬ 
siderable cleft, the walls of which still show dear signs of human 
working. A feeble, pale green light from the opening of the crevasse, 
far up above, pierces down into the damp abyss, which was once 
transformed by artificial enlargement into a long narrow cave. 
Another passage leads out of it into a similar chamber, which is 
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again connected through another low nmoel with a third, oval- 
diaped cave. The rear part of this chamher was blocked by a fall of 
rock, so that it is np longer possible to establish whether the curious 
airangemeru goes any further. The passage goes more than a 
hundred yards into the mountain^ alternating three times from dark' 
ness to an eerie twilight and back again. Even the dull roar of the sea 
does not penetrate in here; only the quiet ratdc of crumbling stone 
occasionally breaks the deathly silence. 

There Is a distinct possibility that there may have been a shrine of 
the Cabeiroi here, though their cult is not positively authenticated 
among the Tyrthenians. The Cabeiroi were a pair of male divinities 

the f^her, Cabeitos, and his son, CadmiloS'—^who were regarded 
as tilt protectors of seafarers. Their mystery-cult was chiefly prac¬ 
tised on Samothrace, Lemnos and Imbros, and no doubt derives 
from a primitive period of veneration for the demonic forces of 
nature, the earth and the sea. The fact that the ritual formulae of 
Cabehoi-worship were still preserved in a foreign idiom even in 
historical times suggests that it belonged to the primitive pre-Greek 
religion, which embraced die whole cast Medicertanean world and 
survived huo historical rimes in the mystery-cults. The Tyrrhenians* 
presence in Lemnos is a proved fact; and they could have brought 
the Cabeiroi with them from there and established their worship, 
important as it was for seafanus, in Italy as well. 

Probably it was originally a cult practised in caves. Later on, 
according to tradition, the shrines of the Cabcirai were always to [>c 
found in lonely places and in the vicinity of water. Very little is 
known about die mysteries of the Cabeiroi; but in conuast to those 
of Eleusis they s«m not to have had an ethical content but to have 
consisted rather of prayers and appeals to die pratectiiig deities. In 
hellenisric rimes the cult of the Cabeiroi again enjoyed a remarkable 
popularity. The snake and the Jiammcr—unniisukably chthonian 
symbols -were the attributes of both deities, who later came to be 
identified with Hephaestus and Hermes. 

Though there h much to be said for the view that the subtenanean 
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chambm at belonged to the cult of the Cabeiroi, u will oevei 

be establhhed &i cectam what lot^-jorgotien dcitf wat in fact wot' 
shipped here. Itisccnainonly that iit one fbm or another it embodies 
the cull of water—the everlasting, ever-changtcg primeval ele m e nt 
whose divine power was a matter of supcrsdctous awe to the Tyr- 
rheoians. 
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chapter Ei^bt 

THE RIVAL OF ROME 


Not &r Eom Rome ^ tht bate hiU on which the £tiu$can (own of 
Veil onoe stood, suttoLindcd by che loar of water. So near E it that 
at night the glow of the great city aaually illuminates its horizon. 

Veil was already a fortress surrounded by cyclopean walls at a 
time when those same hills in the Tiba valley, which were one day 
to be the site of Rome, were inhabited only by half savage peasants 
and herdsmen living In mud huts. To the Latin tribes this wealthy 
city, with its decorated palaces and venerable shttnes and its images 
of the gods with downcast eyes, may well have seemed like a castle 
in fairyland. 

Destiny linked Vcii and Rome horn the first. By the seventh 
century B.G. the splendid civilisanon of Veit, barely twelve miles 
from Rome, had already played a decisive part in the early develop¬ 
ment of the city on the seven hills, second oiJy to that ofTarquinia. 
Veii*s sovereignty strttebed right down to the Tiber, the bank 
of which (including the hills of the Vatican, the Jamculum, and 
the modem Monte Mario) was known as the "Etruscan bank". 
Seven Tyrrhenian villages crowned the heights, in dominating 
positions over the river valley. 

For centuries Rome grew in the shadow of Vcii. It may have been 
due to this that the highly-developed drainage^ystetn of the Etruscan 
fortress came to serve as a model for the Roman water-system, just 
as its walls, houses and temples Influenced the archtiecinral character 
of she seu k m e n t on the Tiber, From the purely aitistic point of view, 
loo, Rome seems originally to have been dependent on VeiL One 


of the aQcicot recoid^ of the mutuil febdons afKome and Veil 
in. diis dcld indicaies that the terracona decotations and statues of the 
temple of Jupiter, etected on the Capitol in 509 flx., were made by 
anis« from the school of pottery at Vcii. 

At this early period the Ihomans recognised with admiraiion the 
spiritual and artistic superiority of the Tyrrhenians, and did their 
utmost to adapt to their own use the skill and science that the more 
advanced nation had to offer them, Mevettheless, the future masters 
of the world were not slow to develop tliat individuality of outlook 
and chaiacicr which was to form a major pan of theii strengtli. The 
Xyrrheruans had always been ready to draw upon alien streams of 
culture in order to develop their own potentialities; tliey had shown a 
marked Ubcral-mindedness in religious, cultural and poliu'cal mat¬ 
ters. The same chaiactetistics appear later on in the Rornans, £ven 
at periods of the most intense hostility towards the Greek people, 
£iruscan imports of Greek vases and other works of an were un- 
diminished and the Etruscans' respect for the Greek genius temained 
unclouded. A similar large-minded ness in the spiritual sphere later 
diaractcti^d Rome's domination over foreign peoples. The 
Etruscans love of splendour, and of btUliant ostentau'oii as an 
ttprtssion of power, was carried to an altogether erttravagani excess 
m the Rome of me Caesars. Again, the practice of strict submission 
to the religious system, and of exact confnrinity with all its teguJahons, 
may welt be an inheritance from the TyTTheniaas, It was exactly this 
spintual attitude that no doubt provided the foundation-stone on 
which the structure of Rome's world-empire was latex creacd. 
Finally, it is impossible to estimate the importance of the complicated 
formulae of the "Etruscan Discipline" in developing the Romans* 
mental acumen and observational powers: it taught die Romans not 
^1 ^ ^t*st piccisc skill in obscrvii^g all natural phenomena, but 
mso the capacity to analyse and classi^ them and to draw conclusions 
uom LhaTi^ 

The lew Eagments preserved, in Latin, fiom the ritual books of the 
Etruscam show an extraordinary piocision of expression, combined 
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with the mofst caiefid selection of the appropriate words and an 
astonishing clarity of esposidon—all qualities which were later to 
be admired in Roman law, The penetrauciD of the Italian spirit with 
ideas &om the Tyrrhenian stock is especially apparent In ^e adop¬ 
tion of Etruscan words by the Ladn language. In pardcukr reli¬ 
gious concepts^ !Uid some connected with pubtic affair s, point to the 
role of die Etruscans in the life of the Latins; for instance, mundus, 
persona, ceila, populus, etc. To these technical terms must be added 
numerous others, sucli as asintts, catena, fenestroi possibly even atnor is 
an Etruscan word- It is practically accepted to^y that the name of 
Rome is connected with the Tyrrhenian words mna and rumbia. It 
is also certain that Italian place-names, proper names and family 
nam^ include a great wealth of Etrosc^ fornu. 

When Rome shook off the h^emony of the Tyrrhenians a 
hundred years liter, she was probably already near to dpeaming of 
a future rivalry with Veil, whose splendour at that date might bear 
comparison with Athens. Veil could be excused for not taking this 
quite seriously at first; the Etruscans had so rccendy been present ar 
the very baptism ofRomc, who was now presuming to lift her bead 
higher and higher in support of hei claim to a route for her metals to 
the south and for her salt-trade to die noith. Sut Rome’s new-bom 
national pride was finding it more and more intolerable to put up 
with ihc proximity of the Tyrrhenians, who extended their sway 
right up to die gates of the city and had no difficulty in restricting her 
traffic on the river. The first brusli with the powerful dty-state was 
enough to convince the Romans of the decisive importance of the 
struggle. The legend which has overlaid the Vdan war shows clearly 
enough the foteful importance they ascribed to it. The defeat of the 
Romans in one of the first skirmishes was soon transfigured into 
heroic terms by Roman tradition. Allegedly three hundred young 
men of the Fabian clan had undertaken an assault on Vcii, and were 
caught in an ambush by an overwhetming force which cut them 
down to a man, except one who survived to become the founder of 
that celebrated lamity. 
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Vdi only began to take the hosdUty of Rome in deadly earnest 
when its king, Laith Tulumnes, (cl) at Ftdenae and the place was 
taken by the Romans. The omcome of the great contest for Veii, 
which ctttctcd. its final phase twemy years after the death of the king, 
has alttady been described. The supemmous ^ralism of the 
Tyrrhenians found a curious satisfaction in the feet that Veil herself 
put into the hands of the enemy the weapon of her own destruction. 
The town could nevcf have been defeated by purely military means, 
set as it was on an. cmitience secured on every side and successfully 
defended with the utmost determination for many years agatntt every 
assault of the Romans. It was the water-supply and diainage- 
sysicm, cut through the tufa feundations of the town in. an under¬ 
ground network of channels and conduits, that finally gave the 
Romans the crucial inspiration of the way to capture the Tyrrhenian 
fertress, Vcii was not destined to fell by open asLuilt: the gods of the 
underworld themselves betrayed her. Death was to rise up against 
them feom the very womb of the earth—the eaith which the £tni- 
scans had loved with such religious passion; the ted, living rock to 
-which they had for centuries committed their dead. It is not certain 
whether the Romans made direct use of an Hnuscan conduit to 
force their w*ay in, or whether they merely took one as a model for 
the tunnel they drove into the heart of the town; but, in either case, 
the Etruscans wae led to their doom by the very water-system that 
they had themselves so skilfully constructed. 

Tlic Romans' jubilation knew no bounds at the conquest of their 
dreaded and inucl>respectcd dvai, Futius Camillus rode in triumph 
on a chariot drawn by four white horses to the Capitol, followed by 
his men, to make his thank-offering; he wore the trappings of 
Capholine Jupiter and his feet was stained red with lead, in Imita¬ 
tion of the greatest of the gods. And so Rome passed the first great 
rest of her manhood. 

The history of Vcii was more or less at an end with her conquest 
at the hands of Rome. After the last fearful, dcspcraiE battle, in 
which the inhabitanu were completely taken by sur^nisc, there still 
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rcimincd a smaU nuoiber of survivoES aliv«; anff at a later liatc: Rome 
ttted m icsiore ibe town, which had been abandoned and largely 
destroyed, to a new piospcnty by cstablishiag colonists thne; but the 
life of £oinan Veil was no more than the last laint agony of an 
onanism in which the will to survive had already wholly pcnshcd. 
Deeper and deeper sdcncc setded down on the empty streets,- die 
shattered temples, the dilapidated houses. In die dme of Augustus, 
the poet Propertius sang the tragic fate of the Etruscan city in these 
moving, melancholy words: "O andent Veil, thou wast then a 
power, and a throne of gold stood in thy fiiruml Today withio the 
circle of thy walls there echoes only the bom of the lazy shepherd; 
and &om amoi^ dry bones are reaped the aops of the Sddr' 

A vast and empty plain; an island worn smooth and bare by the 
storms of two thousand years, projecting &om the rust-red founda¬ 
tion of rock: such is Vdi today. So utterly forgotten by god and 
man was the onco^eai livai of Rome that even the place where Veil 
stood Jiad been lost to memoty, and the remains of some Etruscan 
buildings neat Civitacastdlaua were assumed to be the last traces of 
the city. The rock of Vdi was only ide ntifie d again witb certainty on 
the re^liscovcry of the Tyrrhenian world in the sevemeendi century. 

Yet something of the shattered life of the ancient city survived 
with an extraordinary vitality through scotcs of centuries. The waters 
of Vcii still How through the same conduits that the Tyrthctiians 
drove through the brown rock; the springs of the sacred compounds 
still trickle down; and the wild dver Cremera still roars through the 
vast tunnel cut in the side of the mouniain by Etruscan builders, just 
as it did thousands of years ago. The sound of the rushing warci still 
surrounds the lonely height, tike a melancholy dirge fiom the depths 
of the earth. Silvery clouds of Spray leap out of the gullies like the 
smoke ofhugc sacii£dal fires; and at evening the tufa'Stone glo^vs red 
as curdled blood, 

A little below the plateau on which the city stood, on the very 
edge of the piedpice. a terrace stands out of the hillside. Here stood 
a great shrine, outside the perimeter of die walls. Probably it was 
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dedicucd ro the gods of the water, who fcr so long ptocected the hif l 
of Veit. This lempk too seems to have fallen a victim to the flamrs 
when ihc city was destroyed. The fire must have devoured its wooden 
columns and the steep-gabled roof and split the painted tcriacotias 
and the statues which decorated It. Oidy the stone foundations 
remain, showing the outline of the tripartite ctUa with the hroad basin 
in fiojit of it to catch the water from the sacred springs. The springs 
still flow today, but no one now believes in their sacred power; the 
magic is long vanished, and grassy eanh now chokes the source from 
which true believers used once to drink with pious supplications. 
In the days when this shrine still stood out proimnently on the spue 
of rock, its divinity must have been environed night and day by the 
solemn, monotonous music of the murmuring springs. From all 
round the templc-precinct tunnels still run deep i nto the heart of the 
hill, all of which once carried water from its outlets—healing, hfr- 
giving water for the sick; and puri^'ing waier ro dcanse the blood of 
slain beasts from the huge triangular altar befitre the house of the 
god; and sacred water for ritual ablurions and ceremonies. A whole 
system of channels cut in the stone ramifies round the ruins of the 
temple still clcady visible. Long alter the Romans had friigoneu 
how nearly the destiny of thdr new-born capital w^as once sluitcred 
on the walls of Veii, they drove across its ruins one of those roads 
made of great blocks of smoothed stone with which they used to defy 
the passage of caunries. 

The peace of this sanctuary was first disturbed by archaeology only 
within tlic Uit few decades; and in igifi it yielded a remarkaWe find 
It was the first serious shock to the complacency of all chose scholats 
who bad been inclined to deny Ettuscan art the least originality and 
to sec in it only a debased imitation of the Greeks. On this spot an 
Etruscan god was at last released from his hiding-place of rhom a ndt 
of years: it was the Apollo of VdJ. (Pbtes 24 and 25,) 

The undamaged face of the god, with its enigmatic smitp, is said 
to have been uncovered first by the excavator's spade. He was still 
standing uptight after the fall of the temple, just as he had always 
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stood: die iitunomls of the doomed dcy had taken the precaution of 
descending into die bosom of the eaitli on their own iaiiiative, in 
order not to be present at its destructioni. The sight of the god's licad 
solemnly protruding fiom the earth is said to have been so ovet' 
whelming char its discoverer threw himself on the ground in a trans- 
pon of emotion^ covering it with tears and kisses of joy. 

It is certainly true that the emotional elfect of this figure, which now 
stands in dte Museum of the Villa Giulia at Rome, is more excinDg 
than that of almost any other ancient work of art. There is a world of 
diflCTence between this god of gilded clay, with his dark, almost 
swarthy &ce, and the severe, abstract dignity of archaic Greek ^gures 
of Apollo, widi those divine but empty st^es on their features and 
those eyes seemingly sunk in ecstatic contemplation of eternal truths. 
Tlic smile of die Etruscan Apollo, on the contrary, is a thing of awe. 
Behind his downcast look and the predatory line of his upturned 
lips, tlieie lurks the pitiless cruelty of the universe. This is no radiant 
creature of the heavens: this is an eitpression of the incomprehensible 
powers of cteaiioii, throbbing in the fierce streng:th of his liml^ as 
they advance. Tlie power of mighty natural forces has stretched tight 
the muscles beneath the thin garments; and behind the broad, 
saturnine forehead there lurks the mystery of dcaih. The Greek god 
of music 1cm to this god no more than Iris name; and the creator of 
this work of art succeeded in breaking through the mould he bor¬ 
rowed &om the Greeks, Ignoring its inner structure to achieve a 
sensuous expression of his own imperious will. There is no more 
of dassjc objectivity about this work than thee is of classic peace. 
Only the will and the temperament of the artist count: his god was 
nor designed to embody the perfection of things, but their perpetual 
change—the agony ihai cormems mankind in birth and death; the 
fear, the desire, die pam of every hving thing. 

The work is notable for a striking direemess, which is foreign to 
Greek art. It has been ascribed to Vulca of Veil, the one Etruscan 
artist whose name is known to tradition as the maker of the tenacotta 
statues of the Capitoline temple to Jupiter. In ali probability die 
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Apollo of Vcii bdoi^ed to a gioup {cprcscDting the tlielt of the 
sacred hind by Hercules &om the temple of Apollo at Delphi. It 
may have been set up in the temple as a votive gift. Isolated frag- 
meius of the other figiires have also been &und. 

At the same spot where the Apollo was found, a more recent dis¬ 
covery ai a lower level was the lifo’Ske statue of a woman, carrying a 
child on her ann. Unfominately the heads of bofo bodies are 
missing, but the dynamism of the advancing and the highly 
individual and decorative stylisation of her flowing garmejit dispfay 
the same mastery that characterises the artist of the Apollo. (Plate 26.) 
Here again a realism unprecedented at this early date (which was the 
end of the sirah century b.c,) has burst through the limits imposed by 
archaic rules of form and resulrcd in a work of movmg vitality. The 
mothers head is lost for ever; but there is an incomparable feeling 
for maternity about the gesture of the slender, lovely hand laid pro¬ 
tectively on the child’s knee. The sofoicss and strength are to 
be found thousands of years later in Andrea della Robbia's 
Madonnas, holding the Son of Cod in their arms; and in such 
masterpieces the age-old plastic tradinDn of Tuscan sculpture 
flourishes anew. 

The discoveries at Veil have silenced all strictures on the lack of 
originality in Etruscan sculpture, h u indisputable that die artlsnc 
school of Veii produced sculpture in the round of high skill and the 
greatest originality. The material of these carvings naturally imposed 
a certain compact heaviness on the figures; but this was perhaps in 
itself mote conshcent with the Etruscans' feeling for art than the 
immaculate sheen and ethereal beauty of sculpture in marble. The 
Tyrrh enians originally had HO access to the marble of Carrara, which 
lay in the territory controltcd by the hostile Ligurians; but it is no 
accident that even later they did remaikabiy little work in marble. 
To the end they remained faithful to thdr preforence of archaic 
times for tmacocta sculpture and the unpretentious stones available 
in their own neighbourhood. 

Unquestionably the Etruscans’ greatest works of representational 
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art, however, were those exccucnl in bronze. Ancient iradiu'on con- 
tinuaHy tcircrates the mastcjfy of the Tycfhemans in this field. And 
k is a &ct that the few surviving Eaige bronze figures (with the excep¬ 
tion of the Mats of Todi, an unitisputd conventional piece) arc of a 
superlative perlection. Fate has been ungenerous in withholding 
fi:oin us any single example of a human figure in bronze fiom the 
arcluic period, but there ate on the other hand two figures of animals: 
the Capitoline shc-wnlf and the Chitfuent found at Arezzo. These 
provide a remarkable illustration of the level of sculpture at the turn 
of the sixth-fifih eeniuries B.C. 

There is no end to what has been said and wiinen about the she- 
woH the beast of death and the underworld in the eyes of the 
Etruscans, which became for the Romans a symbol of their divinely 
willed origin and a kind of tocemic animal of theit race. This par¬ 
ticular figure was long taken to be a mediaeval bronze, which is not 
so surprising if one bears in mind the astounding affinity to early 
Etruscan works shown by Romancscjuc and Coihic an, especially 
in Centra) and notthetn Italy. L-atcr tlie she-wolf was pronounced to 
be a Greek work, since there were still many scholars who tefused to 
ascribe a work of such superlative quality to anything but the creanvc 
spirit of the Creeks. Yet the she-wolf unmistakably breathes that 
same vitality, emanating fiom the uttermost depths of its being, that 
same demonic strength and savagery, which we find in the Apollo 
of Veil. There is an uncanny menace in the alert, upstrctchcd ice 
of the animal, with its strangely stylised eyes s« in triangular sockets; 
there is a fearful tension trembling in its lean and wity limbs. The 
play of the muscles in the sinewy flanks is reproduced with a masterly 
knowledge of animal anatomy, which is also apparent in the treat¬ 
ment of the head with its outstretched muzzle and the delicate net- 
wotk of veins quivering in it. Yet the pulsating vitality of the animal 
is snll confined within the framework of a stylised seventy which liib 
the figure tight out of the level of earthly animality into the sphere of 
the transcendental, transforming it imo a legendary being of sublime 
and awfut majesty. (Plate zS.) 



The Cbimaera, which wai found in the Rcnaissiuce and ratored 
by Cellini, dates probably from a decades later than the 
wolC the origin of which is dated towards the end of the sixth 
centurjf. In ihc Cbmaera the artist's impulse has finally broken 
through the limitations of archaic tradition lo attain the most 
dramatic heights of expression. This masterly and letrifying creation 
of prehistoric legend has heed itself fiom all sense of cotistraiiE and 
repression, The animal is caught at the moment of its rounding on 
the enemy, when u is already mtmally wounded, with a last feiful 
roar of defiance. The head is transfixed in a mask of furious rage; 
and round it the mane bristles in rows of little Rame^likc tongues, 
ornamentally stylised Uke that of the she-wolf. The Itairs on the back 
(the only break in the smooth surface of the animal, except far the 
mane) are serrated like a comb. The beast's huge claws dig into the 
ground, as if ready to hurl its body against the enemy in a final 
spasm, while the heads of the snake that forms the Cbimatrai tail 
and the vuhure-beaked antelope that grows out of its back are 
already locked in the agony of death. 

This epodi must certainly also have produced magnificent bronze 
figures of its gods. The Little bronzes depicting severely graceful 
goddesses, or satyrs, waitjors, priests, acrobats and worshippers, 
which we have in considerable numbers from the fifth century B.C., 
are per foot of their kind; but they naturally give only a slight idea, at 
best, of the broad outlines of the laxger-scale sculpture and the tech¬ 
nical mastery of the Etruscans in handling bronze. Their practice 
was fira to cast it and then to work over it again, A larger example 
is the bronze hand found at Orvietot an cxccpdonally slender hand 
of the most exquisite cast, with long fingers and a bracelet in the 
shape of a snake winding tound the powerful wrist. The finger-^ps 
are remarkably arched, and on the second joint of the little finger is a 
ring. The attitude of the hand makes it cleat tliat it was holding 
something, in all probability a min; and it has been suggested that it 
belonged to a figure of Diana driving a chariot. A wonderful figure 
indeed it must have been that incorporated this divinely beautiful 
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fragment, which seems hkc a mdajichdly symbol of all the bvtUness 
that has vanished irrevocably into the darkness of the ages^ 

From the abandoned ruins of the water-sancmaiy ofVeii, m whose 
precincts the figure of Apollo was found, a padi leads up to the 
desolate plateau on which the town itself once stood. The ruins of 
Veil were long almost swallowed up in the earth. Red and blue 
anemones grow in the spring out of the thin soH, and &om it the 
peasant's plough continually cams up fragments of pottety or dies. 
Shortly h^re the outbreak of die Second World War, an accident 
ted to the discovery of the remains of another archaic temple, which 
stood between two springs carried down amfraal channels. The 
first excavations were nnfonunately interrupted by the beginning of 
the war, but they had already brought to light a large quantity of 
votive figures in pottery. Almost all of them tepreseni mothers with 
infriiis in amts, so that the sanctuary may be presumed to iiave 
belonged to a deity of maternal frrtilicy. Here, too, as generally 
diroughoui the area of this town which came to such an un¬ 
timely end, thae are no doubt undreamt-of treasures still awaiting 
discovery. 

Of the Cyclopean fortifications of Vcii, the wall that enclosed the 
Acropolis or irmei citadel on the highest point of the plateau is still 
preserved. Here die cliff drops straight down some two hundred 
feet into the gorge, where two torreiiis unite at Its base, cutting off the 
island of tufa on which Veli stands. On this Acropotis, in the 
shelter of tlic sanctuary of Juno Regina, their p^ron-goddess, the 
inhabitants were to find their last refuge when the enemy had broken 
through the outer fbrtificarious, There is still a little water in the 
cistern from which the besieged inhabitants must have drunk; and 
beneath the wild shrubbery there is still to be seen a litde opening in 
the dilapidated wall, which was their outlet to the world. Here was 
the most impregnable spot in the city; here was the spot which die 
enemy's tunnel had to reach in order ro destroy Vdi; and so it 
happened, Legend has it that the sanctuary of the patron-goddess 
was the very point where disaster broke in upon the city. The 
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Romans had pushed their underground tunnei to a point immnli- 
^ely beneath die temple, where the bamspex was en^ged on the 
ceremony of divination 6 oqi the entrails. On inspecting the sacri¬ 
ficial liver, he had declared that victory must ^ to whoever hdd it 
in his hands. This pronouncement had been overheard by die 
Romans, who were ai that moment separated from the temple only 
by a shallow layer of earth. Taking it as a divine call ofinspirmiDn, 
they broke through from below. Their leader seized the liver fiom 
the hands of the priest, while the flood of warriors poured down the 
streets of the uususpecuhg town, drunk with victory. Torrents of 
flame and blood engulfed unhappy Veil, whose inhabitams fought 
the fnemy in final desperation with stones and dies hurled down 
fiom the very roofi of their burning houses. And at last this hill¬ 
top, which is today so silent and deserted, must have blazed like a 
smoking Torch of death across the landscape, while the edes of the 
dying met^ed inio the toai of the rivers and the waters were stained 
red by the blood of the Men. 

The walls of Veil, which failed to save the town &om its downfall, 
now lie in ruins. But one astonishing achievement of Etruscan 
ct^neering, itself part of the fortlficadon-systein, is still practically 
intact. This is the cutting made through the mountain to divert the 
Cr^cra. About twcniy-scven feet high and twenty-three feet wide, 
this tunnel still carries the waters of the little river just as it did a 600 
ytats ago, poming down its twilit shadows in chattering cascades. 
The old bed of the river can still be seen, sweeping round at a 
distance horn the foot of the cliff in a curve which the Tyrrhenians 
found uusatlsMtory, no doubt on technical grounds of defence. 
The natural bridge, which was preserved in constructing the tunnel, 
was reinforoed with walls and battlcmcnrs 10 serve as a bulwark; 
and at the same time the construction served the purpose ofsupplyir^ 
water to the town in case of siege. A round opening was cut through 
the soUd rock above the tunnel (and is still to be seen), through which 
vessels could be lowered to draw up water from the Cremcra as if 
from a cisicm. This construction of the Etruscans is popularly 
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known as the Panu Soda, or "solid bddgo" (i.c. a bridge ctii out of 
the rock), (Plate 23,) 

Mot ^ bom hcTCt in the slope of one of the little hillocks that 
surrouad the sunmut of Veli^ there is a narrow opening leading 
deep down into a tomb of the late seventh century B.c. T wo small 
lions of mfa-^stone, almost crumbled aw'ayt guard the doorway with 
its squared blocks of masonry and its keystone s« vertically in the 
top of die arch. When the tomb was &st entered in the last century, 
there were still two skeletons lying on wooden slabs within. The 
dead men had with them some large Jars (amphorae), a canddabia, a 
jug, and a tliree-l^ged vesel ofbuabero-waic which may have been a 
charcoal-bucket to warm the hands, such as the Italian peasants still 
use today. But the most remarkable things in this tomb are its 
bescfses, which have already been meodoned as the earliest known 
evidence of Etruscan wall-painting. They have suf&ted much in the 
century since the opening of the tomb, but there ate copies danog 
bom their bist discovery which have preserved for us the unreal, 
almost &bulous quality of the painiings. These huntingnscenes from 
a legendary world seem to have a strange senselessness about them 
that is oppressive, with their horses coloured half~brown and half' 
white, or marked with vivid blue spots, or shown with human heads 
and wings. The obvious reminiscence of Crete In these paintings 
could be accounted for by supposing a tradition brought by the 
Tyrrhcitians bom the Aegean; or equally it could be traced back to 
the model of Cypriot wall-hangings with their decorative themes of 
Cretan or Mycenaean origin. 

There are innumerable other tombs round the hill of Vcii, going 
tight back into the Villanova period. They were in most cases 
opened and then bllcd np again. Many valuable pieces bom the 
caih'cst cultural epoch of the Tytihenian people are derived from 
them. But there may still be painted vaults and ruined sanctuaries 
and masterpieces of statiiaiy slumbering in the soil of the town, 
waiting for the spade to conjure the glory of a vanished culture up 
iiuo die liglii of day again. 
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The islaiid-<liiF of Veii desolate and silent. Time 

(lows ovef it like an all-engulfing deluge. But in the Tiber valley 
lower dowxit eternal Rome had outspread beneath ha domes, tike 
gleaming moons. She has survived the downfHl of the Roman 
Empire, the onslaughts of decay and war (or thousands of years, 
imperishable; and she had long forgotten the mortal struggle with 
ha proud and luckless tival, whose dowti£ill was the beginning of 
her own uncjcampled rise to power. 
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chapter Nine 

THE HLTMAN-HEADED UILNS 
OF CLUSIUM 

HtSTORV handed down the names of but &w Etruscan kings 
and heroes. Thcii Egnres are {dr vague and f^iurdess. King Pot- 
senna of Camars (or Clusium, as the Romans later called It) is one 
of the few whose personality detaches itself tn sharper outline ham 
the background of that great epoch, so pregnant with destiny for 
Italy, in which the Tyrthematis still stood at their peak, but on the 
brink of the slippery slope which was to end ineitoiabiy in their final 
down^. 

Rdgning over Clusium in the second half of the sixth century 
Porsenua embodied over again in the eyes of the Romans all the 
ccnrurics-old prestige of the Tyrrhenian kingdom. In Livy's 
remark that the name of Clusium alone vras enough to make the 
Roman Senate tremble, there is not only an echo of the memory of 
the fearful Jef^ which Rome suffered at that city’s hands after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins: the terror implicit in it is much more 
indicative of a surviving cousciousness of in&natity, which the 
primitive Romans of the early period must have felt towards the 
Spiritual and technical superiority of the Tyrrhenians. Their defeat 
at the hands of the ruler of Clusium undoubtedly touched the 
Romans to the quick, coming as it did just at the moment when they 
had b<^un to assert their individuality as a people by throwing off 
the domination of foreigners; so that tlieir reversion to the old yoke 
was a tcmble shock to their pride. The disaster was later embroidered 
and iratu%ured, so fer as possible, by legends wliicb skitfeilly 
K Hi 
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described how Poiseona liad been induced to break ofTiite si^ of 
Rome by the heroic feats of Horadiw Cocles^ Mucius Scaevola, and 
Clelia, But tti rcaiity, as is shown by die accounts of Pliny and 
Tacitus, the Etruscan king took Rome by storm and reduced it 
again with all its territjory under Tyrrhenian jurisdiction, Hii victory 
was so complete that he was able lo debar the Ramans from the use 
of troHi except for agriculture. 

Etruscan as well as Roman legend has a&cted die frgure ofPor- 
senna. It is not only his feats of war that have been elaborated by 
legend: tradition has even preserved many pctsonal features of this 
important monarch, to imin frir posterity a vivid accouai of his 
typically Etmscan extravagance of character. The account of liis 
sepulchral monument is particularly good evidence of his reckless 
passion for ostentation. Pliny quotes the frillowii^ description by 
Vano: 

King Porsenna lies buried utidei the town of Clusium, and tus lefr 
a monumctit made of squared blocks of stone, i6o feet square and 6 o 
feet liigh. In the rectangular equilateral foundations is to be found a 
labyrinth, from which it Is impossible to find the way out without a 
thrmd. On these foundations stand £ve pyramids, four at ibe comers and 
one in the middle; each has a base 75 feet square, each is t jO fret high and 
each has a bronre globe oo the top. Resting over all five is a layer of 
bronze, with bdls hanging from it on chains, so that they sound with 
every breath of wind, just like the cauldron at Dodona of old. On this 
layer of bronze stand &ur tnoie pyramids, each too fret high, and above 
these again on ajiother base arc five more. 

Pliny adds that according to (he Etruscan legends these last five 
were as high as the whole of die rest of the structure put together. 
With such extravagant folly did the builder seek to achieve immor¬ 
tality by means of pecfrctly useless expenditure; and thus did he 
squander the resources of the stale fot the glorification of an anisL 
Tbe above description caonot be taken at its face value: it is fantastic 
as well as obscure. However, it shows clearly enough that the style 
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and scale of the king's mausoleum were sufficieniljir extraordtnoiy to 
eamte people's imaginative faculties many centuries. 

So far ail aaempts in find this enormous monomcm have been in 
yarn. It IS probably not correct to idcoiify it with the funeral mound 
of Po^io Gtfie/K four miles from present-day Chimi, which lias a 
perimeter of about 275 ywds and consists of a large number of tombs 
built one on top of another in three stories. The legend speaks 
expressly of huge blocks of squared stone. It is known both &om 
archaeological finds and fiom reliefs on cinerary ums that in &ct 
monuments were frequently erected consisting of a stone base with a 
cone-shaped structure on it; and these, though not pyramids, m^bt 
popularly have been described as such. It is also a remarkable co¬ 
incidence thai the description of the monument of Potsenna so closely 
recalls the archaic monument near An'ccia, traditionally known as 
the Mausoleum of Aruns (a son of Potsenna who was killed in the 
Laiin-Etruscan battle at Ariccia), though die latter is on a more 
modest scale. It is still in good presetvadon. and consists of a high 
foundation of squared blocks supporting four massive obtuse cones 
of cut stone; and to diis extent it u^oubtedly corresponds to the type 
of tomb described by Pliny. 

In any case, the legends about this building in which King Por- 
serittfl had his last abode give a lively picture of the cultural and 
political level attained by the etcy-state of Clusium. Tynhenian, 
Italian and probably even older stock here combined to produce a 
civilisation whose unique achievements were in some respects even 
mote decisive for Italian culture (and specifically for that of Rome) 
than those of the coastal cities with their marked orientalising trend. 

Tlie neighbourhood of Chiusi, which today almost entirely covers 
the level occupied by the andent Etruscan city, has been an in¬ 
habited area horn earliest andquity. From its oldest penod some 
extraordinarily tnieresting finds have been made on the nearby 
Monte Ceronia, sonm 4000 feet high. Following the due of a 
peasant tiadiiion, a large cave was found at the top of the hill This 
was popularly known as the “Milk Grotto,” because it contained a 
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miraculous spring cmanaung from great stalicdtes sha.ped almost like 
a woman*s breasts, the water &oin which was said to increase the 
milk of nursing mothees. The celebrity of this pbee seems to have 
reached back into darkest ptehisioty, and votive oRcrings were ^und 
here covering a period of at least &ur to five thousand years. The 
most lecenr was a rosary &om the time of Pins IXi the most ancient 
was a crude earthenware vessel with a long spont ending in a bulge 
like a teat—^no doubt a piimldve milk-botde for some baby born four 
or five thousand yean ago. There are also numerous votive gifis &om 
the Roman period, most of which consist of little terracona figuies of 
new-born inbnts. From the lowest level of the cavedloor, excava¬ 
tions have further brought to Ught the bones and skulb of cave-bears, 
together with loots from the early Stone Age. Presumably the cave 
was occupied by th e oiiginal inhabitants of Italy, people of the old 
Mediienanean stock, who later gave way to Indo-European stock in 
the Bronae Age. The Villanova culture has also left relics in great 
quantity, not in the Milk Grotto but in the vidnity of Cbiusi, 

Here, where human beings had lived &om the earliest times, the 
specifically Etruscan culture first unmistakably makes its appearance 
about the end of the eighth century. There is no other place where 
the suspicion tliai the Tyrrhenians may after all have been an indi¬ 
genous Italian stock is more strongly reinforced than here in Clusium. 
Its culture is simultaneously marked by emphatically indigenous 
features and pregnam with the seed of all (hose trends which were 
later m be distinctive of Etruscan art in its entirety. No doubt n is a 
case of very ancient strains coming to the sur&ce again; and it is also 
cenainly possible that local individuality only developed piopetly 
at the fresh touch that the Tytrheniam broi^ht to it, just as elsewhere 
generally Etruscan culture fulfilled the function of awakening the 
dormaru resources of the Italians. Etruscan art had vaiious fi>cal 
points, whidi correspond to the individuality of its various important 
ccntics; and it is consequently a synthesis of the Etruscan and the 
Italian—a product evolved on Italian soil and rightly thctelbrc to be 
credited to it. 
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The place thai Tacquioia occupied in the field of painting, and 
Veil in that of terracota-warfi, wai taken by Camars in the field of 
ponrait-sculptnce, in which the anistic creativity of Etruria (as well 
as later of J^omc) achieved its most powerful and supertadve el&cts. 
Prompted by religious considerations, the attempt to preserve the 
personal leaiurcs of the dead ts to be fi>und in very early scutpniral 
fiagments, such as the funeral nelae from Vemlonia, Camars, how¬ 
ever, created an entirely Independent form, related ro its local burial 
customs, in the type of vase known as “Canopic" after an Egyptian 
original. 

The Canopic vases are pot-bellied vessels of earthenware or branze, 
generally with handles, in which the aslies of the dead were stored. 
The top does not, however, consist merely of a lid, or of a helmet s« 
at an angle, as in the case of the Villanovan cinerary urns: it is a 
globular coveting, onto which at the sliest peiiod a human mask 
w’as fitted. Prom rliis lolbwed in. due course a gradual adaptation 
of the whole cinerary vessel to the human forrm The covering was 
ttansfornied into a plasdc representation of a head; the pot-bellied 
containeT came to represent the body, and the handles became arms. 
Thus gradually the whole was turned into a portrait of the dead 
person, though at first only in a crudely schematic form. 

Archaeologists have not yet reached agreement on the question 
wherher the conveution ofthe Canopic vase was evolved on the spot, 
or introduced by the Tyrrhenians, or whcilter it goes back to an old 
Indo-European tradition whicLs die representatives of the Viltanova 
culture brought with them on their arrival in Italy. The circum¬ 
stance that the only counterparts to the Canopic vases liave been 
found in tbe Balkans is to some extent evidence for the last hypo¬ 
thesis, if one adopts the view that the Villanova people came into 
Italy from the lower Danube basin. Moreover, the fret that the oldest 
bronze masks from Camars show an extraordinary resemblance to 
the gold death-masks discovered in the shafr-gtaves at Mycenae may 
be r^cn as evidence for the Indo-European origin of the custom of 
transferring to the aslies ofthe dead the likeness ofthe person to whom 
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they bdof^cd. Again, the (iiacral emtoms of the Etruscans show 
qiaikcd signs of Mycenaean mfiucnce ali along, and these could at 
once be accounted lor on the hypothesis of an Aegean origin of the 
Etruscans. But this compUcated question becomes even mote per¬ 
plexing when it is icmcmbered that particular reliance is placed on 
the finds at Chiusi by the theory which holds the icprescnEatives of 
the Villanova culture to liavc been not Indo-Europeans but Proto- 
Etruscans. This theory is by no means unrealistic, since it is precisely 
at Camars more than anywhere else that the Etruscan and the VilU- 
nova cultures appear to be most closely tclaicd. The earliest Canopic 
vases, fi)t instance, arc invariably fiiund in shafi-graves, which also 
contain funeral gifts characteristic of the Villanova culture. It is 
above all in Chiusi, therefore, under the fixed, enigmatic ga^ of the 
Canopic vases standing on their bronxe or earthenware thrones in 
the town museum, iliat the riddle of the Tyrrhenian stock begins to 
seem more insoluble than ever. 

A rcUgion based on the worship of ancestors and the departed 
gave rise to the necessity of preserving in this Efo some relic of the 
dead; and this ts the origin of the artistic naturaUsm of the Tyr¬ 
rhenians. The commemorative picture which the Greeks used to 
make of a dead celebrity has nothing in common with the Etruscans* 
ancestral portrait; for, as its purpose requited, it was not naturalistic 
but idealised. The Greeks* interest in pomaiiurc in the proper sense 
did not emerge until a late date, and the Tyithcoians have an nn- 
unquestionable priority in this field of ait. 

In the majority of cases the dead persons tcprcscntcd in the Canopic 
vases of Chiusi were men. On tiie earliest of them the bronze mask 
was still fitted over the plastic model of the features, as is shown by 
the numerous little pock-marks still m be seen on them. One of the 
characteristics of these faces, as of alt later Etruscan ponraiture, in 
contrast to that of the Creeks, is that their composition seems to 
spring not fiom organic nature, but as it were from abstract geo¬ 
metrical form. Their formal structure is almost crystalline, being 
composed of comparatively fow straight lines and broad suifoces, 
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with a curiousty imprcstive that is decorative rather than plastic. 
The oldest beads date back to the dghth cemnry B.C., oi even 
futther according to some scholars; the modelHag technique is 
naturally piimjiive, and the futures have the sdfffiiroialny of masks; 
but as early as the seventh century, a few of them clearly show the 
ardst trying to achieve a realistic representation of the dead man's 
inures, and to caich die exact smicture of his physiognomy. (Plate 
34 *) 

A wairior's head from the sixth century (by the end of which the 
use of these utm also came to an end) shows an almost uncanny 
expressive power, with ks liaughty poise and the harsh curve of its 
mouth above the powerful chin, and its deepset eyes. (Plate jj.) 
There is a single, broad, direct line of development &om this to the 
bronze head in the Capitollne Museum at Rome known as the por¬ 
trait of the elder Brutus, one of the most spSendid and moving works 
of an left to us from the ancient world. Even this mature work, torn 
the highly sophisticated period of the fourth century B.C., still obeys 
the earlier rule of composing the £ice out of the simplest scctcomctnc 
forms. But how skiliuily the Etruscan artist has now learned to adapt 
this medium of expression to depict the character of a human being, 
and through it even to portray the drama of life itself! (Plate 29.) 

Round the tightly closed lips of this unfoigetiablc focc, with its 
introspective gaze, lies the deep melancholy of experience. There is 
an unbending wUl and spirit in the promhient forehead above the 
broad brows and in the forceful liucs of the aristocratic nose. The 
curious treatment of the beard and hair, with Its pattern Like little 
tongues of flame, is cemmisccni of the typically stylised manes of 
Etruscan lions; and this again shows rite oldTashioned taste for the 
decorative. Despite the extreme intensity of the figure it is enurely 
without pathos or sentunenr, and the dry quality of the portrait 
entirely lacks the idcalisuc fixtures of Greek art as well as the pure 
realism of Roman portrait-sculpture, wuh its intuiiarc relation to the 
wax death-mask. Etruscan naturalism has an entirely spiritual 
orieDration: it is mote concerned with the psychological make-up 
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and the character of d^e lodividiial than with an outward fiken«« of 
him. It k an. art fundamentally more related to the Gothic and the 
carl^ Renaissance than to the time of Pericles; and in tome respects 
it IS aciuaJty a foreninner of our own modem portraiture, the prin¬ 
ciples of which are astonishingly close to it. 

The affinity between Tynhenian bcoozc-woik and that of the 
early Renaissance in Tuscany is impressively tllusnated in particular 
by a youthful head to be found in the Miueuin at Florence. This is 
an Etruscan work dated a &w decodes later than the head of Brutus, 
but it has in common the same treatment of the bair and the 
general handling of the material. Its rather severe charm and com¬ 
posure arc strongly reminiscent of the austere gtace of a Donatello or 
a DcsideiiD da Setdgnano. It cannot be said with certainty how ^ 
the revival of some primitive stimulus, such as may constantly he 
traced in the Tuscan. Renaissancct can be linked with the direct 
study of ancient works of art. Certainly working artists of this period 
were tremendously impressed by finds such as the Cljrnjdfrd. There 
is a drawing by Michelangelo showing the Etruscan god of death 
with a woIf-hclmet, which proves that the great master not only 
knew' of Etruscan hescocs but had also submined them to stylistic 
analysis. Similarly, at a later date, Piranesi spoke of the Etruscan 
tomb-paiutings with admiration and dclJght. But It may be that 
th^ was a more powerful factor in die Tuscan Renaissance chan die 
study of ancient works of an; a creative tradition in die blood, a 
spiritual predisposidou surviving in the unconscious, which was 
transmitted to the descendants of what had once been Etruria by the 
soil that gave them birth, soaked as it was in the culture of the past. 

The Tyrrhenian people retained its talent for potttaiturc to the last 
day of its existence as a nation. When painting, craftsmanship and 
pottery Ivad all &Ilen to a low level, portraits of outstandhig quality 
were still being produced. In some of them Etruscan naturalism was 
exaggerated to the point of brutality, and even of grotesque caricature. 
The habit of turning the gaac inwards and had^'ards, which was 
die spiritual charactctkdc of the people and their art in the later 
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period, found expression in (he last two ccniunes of iheir national 
existence in a rcsuidiation of artiiiic trends fiom the past- Just as in 
the Canopic vases, almost five centuries earlier, all the artist’s anm- 
tion was concentrated on the foce, so now in the final phase of 
foneraiy sculptuce all interest in the body was so completely aban¬ 
doned tliai in the cinerary urns, for instance, it is indicated only in 
the most casual and schemaiic form- On the tiny bodies, generally 
poorly proportioned, is set a large head of extraordinary vitality, 
unmistaJtably intended as a pornaii-study of the dead man. Here we 
can see a reversion to die oldey conception of obituary ponraitnre- 
The Canopic vases, however, underwent a <)uite dii&rcni devdop- 
ment during the fifih century, in the dirccdon of physical repre- 
scniatlon, which culminated in the seated statues with die remaius of 
die dead enclosed inside diem- In the vicinity of Chiusi such 
funerary statues have been found in considerable numbers. They 
nwsdy represent womcii, and are characterised by a melancholy 
gravity of expression and a certain monumental massiveness. 

Htruscan poittaiturc had a lasdng influence on that of the Romans. 
In the last analysis, the finest flower of Augustan art was fcitilised 
neither by the magical realism of die early anccscal portraits of the 
Romans, with dicir photographic precision modelled on the death- 
mask, nor by the Greeks wiih their endless striving after an ideal 
image. It is rather die old Italian-Etruscan tradmon that finds its 
fulfilment in the forma! simphdty and boldness, the dignity and 
intensity of die finest period of Roman art. Tliis is wonderfully 
apparent in ihc great bronze statue of the Tyrrhenian magistrate Aule 
Metelc (known as *’the otaior”), which was found in Lake Trasi- 
mene and now stands in the Archaeological Museum at Florence. 
It synthesises In an imptcssive combioadoji die tradition of Etruria 
and the spirit of Rome; and with the solemn, eloquent gesture of its 
half-raised arm and the calm dignity of the strong, cleat foaturcs of its 
face, it may be regarded as an embodiment of the new Roman world 
that was rising out of the Etruscan past. 

It is true that later on, in the last centuries of Roman antiquity, it 
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was hellenism that played ihc leading part in detennining Romc^ 
artistic evolution. However, towards the end of the third centuty 
A.D. a curious phenomenon came about; the Emiscaii conception of 
pomaiturc broke through again in hilJ force and completely ousted 
the Greek influence. And so in this decisive period, when a new 
world was beginning to take shape against the background of 
antiquity’s cnimbling mins, the ancient Italian genius once more 
threw its weight into the scales, to make its own creative coerribution 
to the formation of this new world and of Western dvilisauon 
itself 

It was by no means only in the sphere of poniaimre and the plastic 
arts that Clusium has imponant achievements to Its credit, for it also 
produced craflsmansbip of a high order, lu iacebero vases are par¬ 
ticularly notable fot the barbaric strength as welt ^ the quaJntness of 
their appearance. These were produced at Clusium &om the seventh 
century b.c. onwards in such large quantities and with such a dis¬ 
tinctive form that Camais has come to be regarded as the original 
home of this gleaming, polished pottery, whose black texture is due 
to impregnation of the clay with charcoal. (Plates 36 to 39.) 

Buetbif^ vases an also to be found in the dries of the dead near the 
coast, bur not in such numbers. These latter have a light, VTll-baked 
texture which looks almost metallic, whilst those Rom Camars are 
naturally heavier and thicker, being also more lightly baked. Their 
production begins in the seventh century n.C. and ends about the 
Runh. The ^Mfrifeerj again suggest links with Asia Minor, and 
specially wish Cyprus, whese similar tcrraconas were produced 1 so 
here again the question aiiss, how Rr Eireign influeucs were at 
work. If such was the case, it was nevenhetess a matter primarily of 
technical influences, for the pottery of Camars, with its massive 
shapes and overloaded decoration, reveals exactly the same spirit 
that gave birth to the monument of Potsenna, An especially marked 
Raiurc of the hucebtri of ChiusI is the embossed relief of flguies or 
animals, ptoduced either Rom a matrix or by rolling a cylinder across 
the surface; similarly the decoraiion of the Uds and rims of die pots 
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with human and Apimal figures and heads. Manjr of diese pots also 
have incised drawings on them, the bnes of which are hlled in with 
a white substance^ and die ccccDrric and reoiatk^Ie shapes of thesCt 
which no doubt derive from some prehistonc symboilsm. stili ftnther 
heighten the strange and brilliam effect of the pots, with their empty, 
staring features or their fabulous cieatures rearing up to spring, or 
their hieratic figures in tdiefi representing Greek myths or dances or 
religious processions. The Lids of these vessels ate often topped by a 
cock or a pigeon—no doubt a cult-symbol, perhaps of tlie soul repre¬ 
sented as a bird. Magic talismans may well have been hidden among 
the jewellery in many of these jugs, bowls and vases that were buried 
with the dead, often in great numbers. In many cases a complete 
rat^ of articles has been found laid out on a heavy earthenware tray 
in the grave, no doubt to serve some sacramental purpose. 

In the Museum at Chiusi there is a very large caitbcnware cinerary 
urn of the early seventh century, which gives the impression of a sur¬ 
vival from a prehistoric world of magic. On its lid stands a female 
%ure with a disproportionately large head. She wears a lattice-work 
garment, more like chain-mail than doth, and a mantle over her 
back; and her hair is done in stiff locks framing a face set with large, 
black eyes. In the tight hand was a pomegranate (now lost), the 
identifying mark of the goddess of the dead; while the Left hand is 
lifted to the Ups in a mysterious gesture, as if commanding silence. 
Fine gold rings still hang from the eats. The head has an uncanny 
and grotesque effect. Round this primeval goddess of death a double 
tow of mourning women hurl themselves wildly into a macabre 
dance. Betsveen them gryphons rear their heads out of the Ud, with 
long necks and gaping bc^, as if threatening anynne wlto seeks to 
desecrate the Itallowcd ashes within. This vessel was found in one 
ofthe so-called tmbe a a type ofburial characteristic of Camais 
in the early archaic period, in which the remains of the dead were 
lowered into the earth with the funerary gifts in a huge earthenware 
container. Tliis funeral custom belongs to approximately the same 
date as die trench-graves in die coastal capitals. Late r the dead ai 
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CamATs bad tbc same spacious resting-places bewn out of the rock 
as in any of rhe other towns of Etruria. 

Of the buildings above ground in the inland Etruscan towns 
nothing remains but the traces of a few walls here and there; but 
underneath, the soil of modern Chiusi is virtually hollow. A laby- 
Etntb of subterranean passages fiom the Tyrrhenian period spread 
out to the fbrtltest Iimitt of the town and even considerably funhet, 
running through the earth like an. ant-heap. {Presumably they 
belonged to the defensive system of Camais: today most of them arc 
used as cellars. Rccendy a monastery document led to the discoveiy 
thirty beneath the cathedral-square of a large room supported by 
a pillar. An oval-shaped vault of remarkable workmanship, Stred 
together out of regularly cut Travertine blocks, coveted the space, 
which was no doubt used as a ciscem. Of all the splendid buildings 
of King Poiscima’s residence, all that has survived is that part which 
was buried in the depths of the rock. 

Yet even if Camars has vanished, life has never ceased here as it did 
on die Tyrrhenian coast. Death and disintegration have never 
touched this futile landscape of vineyards, whi^ was first drained 
and cultivated by the Etruscans. Pale oliv<sgroves suil wreathe the 
greet! slopes. Large and ancient peasant houses iotersperse the 
luxunaru vineyards; and ofieu there arc Etruscan gravestones shaped 
like pine-cones to be seen on their roof^ps. With the same un- 
aftected naiuialness, Tyrrhenian cinerary urns have been built into 
the walls of houses here and there as corner-stones; or sarcophagi, 
with worn inscriptions soli to be seen on them, arc used as cattle- 
tioughs. 

The tombs of the Etruscans at Clusium tic hke fiiendty little 
homesteads in the heart of the pleasant hills. Many of them, such as 
the *Tomb of the Grand Duke,” have fine barrel vaults made of 
long, closely fined blocks of Travetrine stone; and on the stone ledges 
round the once brilliantly painted walls, there sdU stand the cinerary 
cofftrs, with wonderful representations of the dead on their lids. 

The most Inrimatc and charming of all die habitations of the dead 
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lies beneath the rtjots of a giganiic pine. It has a heavy door of 
Traveitine, the leaves df which soil move with perfect ease on thdr 
strong pivots fitted Into sockets in the rock above and below. (Plate 
42.) The door opens with a gentle rumble onto the atrium of the sob- 
lerranean house. In the early afiemoon the d.tnni^g ays of the sun 
penetrate into the intetior of this tomb, which is known as the 
Tamha CasutdnL The warm glow entirely fills the main chamber, 
and it seems to shed its 2 joo years, as if it had been got ready only 
yesterday for the iccepdon of a living couple. The colours of the 
wall-paindngs gleam feesli and unfiided; the lines and edges of the 
inutauon ceiling-beams, carved out of stone with the coffers skilfully 
cut out and painted, are in perfect condition. (The same techniq ue is 
feund lata in Tuscan Renaissance palaces.) Round the room runs a 
broad paimed fiiczc. It dates feom the beginning of the fifth ceniury, 
when archaic painting had already aebi^d a perfect mastery over 
all its formulae and had learned to relax into an eftbnless di^ance. 
Lean-Hanked horses with small, thoroughbred heads gallop along in 
chadot-races, driven by graccEil boys. The relatives of the departed 
recline at a cheerful banquet with them, enjoying the games and 
dancing of the young people, both bo^'s and girls. One of the 
dancing girls is of an extraoidinarily graceful and compelling beauty, 
with ha rich black curls beautifully dressed in a style reminiscent of 
mediaeval pages. The colours of the point, which was applied 
direct to the rock without prepaianon, have stood up to the passage 
of time astonishingly well. The airtum was probably intended 
exclusively for cctcmouies in honour of the departed; and heliind it 
lies a single chamber with two ledges—die bed-chamba of the dead 
couple, wheie they were finally united in eternal rest. The feescoes, 
which are badly faded, show naked boys making music as they move 
about through a grove of little obve-nccs. Possibly they are guiding 
the spirits of the dead through the Ely'sian fields. 

Apart fiom the Tamha Caruedni there is only one otba painted 
tomb, among those that have been fiiund at different dates at Chiusi, 
in which the wall-paintings are in a good state of preservation. This 
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is a tomb lying buried n a great depth in the hillside. Its proper 
entrance has never been fbund, but in the course of digging a vertical 
shaft was found, ^itich tlte Etruscans had no doubt constructed for 
technical reasons or for later burials. For many years this was the only 
approach to the vault, until a brick-lined staircase was evemually 
constructed, leading down twenty-seven steps Into the spacious 
sepulchre of four scpaiaie chamhers. The wall-paintings are ^ain 
mainly con£ned to die Erst room, w'iudi is comparatively large. 
They are somewh^ coarse in outline and colour: they might almost 
be called rustic; and there is a rusddty too about the naive and 
priminve vitality of expression in the subjects of the pictures. The 
scene on the walla Is something like a public holiday: a colourful 
throng ai a fair, with jugglers, wrestlers, acrobats, a performing ape, 
and even a dwarf The dead person, in whose honour all this 
activity is going on, sits wardiing the spectacle with a digtiiEed 
expression, on a chair Erred with a fbot-icst, under the proteciion of a 
dai iiinsliade. The paintings in this vault, known as the "Tomb of 
the Ape,” show the same powerful and original talent that cbacac- 
teriscs the Canopic and hucebero vases and the massive but expressive 
works of statuary. 

Whatever the indigenous art of Camars may lack in elegance and 
reEncment, when compared with that of the coastal states, it makes 
up by the power and immediacy of the creative inspiration w'hich 
finds expression in ii. It is because this ait is so natural, even if h 
cannot be called beautiful, that it makes so strong and enduring an 
impression. The features of Western man become visible for the first 
time in the Canopic vases of Clusium; they ate the beginning of a 
development which has not yet reached its conclusion in the Euro¬ 
pean art of today. 
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chapter Ten 

LANDSCAPE AND SOCIETY IN THE 
HEAKT OF ETKUIUA 


To tliis day, the route into the heart ofEtiuiia still leads through the 
nanow pass of Sutii. It is a landscape coruscated with ctaicr-shaped 
takes, a scene enriched with the two inseparable aspects of wildness 
and of peace. The pass lies almost exactly equidistant between Lake 
Bracciano and Lake Vico, in a spur of the wooded hill of Ciioino. 
Up to this poiot the landscape is aLmost Sat and tnonotoaous, though 
it has charm. At this point there suddenly begin to open up steep 
gorges with torrential streams pouring down them. Here and there 
huge platforms of rock rise up out of the level plain, with dilapidated 
habitations squatting on top of them; and on one such stands Sutd, 
once the scene of so desperate a struggle, on a cocky islet eroded by 
the confluence of two tonendal streams. 

The basic colour of Etruria is the dark, mcandescent red-brown of 
tu&-stone, against which the moist green of fields and trees in the 
spring, and the autumn gold of the chestnut woods, arc intensified to 
an almost unreal bcilllancc. It Is this that endows the landscape with 
its peculiatly full-blooded beauty. In the course of thousands of 
years the water has brought out a superbly scvkc architectural qualiiy 
in the stone sides of the valley, many of whose smooth lines and 
curves might have been shaped by an artist’s hand. No other stone 
submits so teadily to the will of man or nature as this volcanic tufa, 
which has almost the vitality and pliancy of the soil itself—a red soil, 
rather hard, but one chat nourishes, one that enfolds the dead like 
seed to give birth to a new life. 
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Out of [bis stoat the cities of the dead and living Tj^rtbenians 
derived a wonderfully organie life. lu conformation pmvided the 
foundation of every building: the cyclopean masonry of the Eiruscans 
was generally no more than the completion of natural bastions already 
there; and their tombs ate often adaptations of caves in the vallcy- 
slopw or of the shapes of cairns formed by landslides, or even of the 
peculiar conformation of a particular valley. Even Sutri today, with 
its dark, congested houses held together by the temains of former 
Etruscan forttficanons, seems like a structure growing out of the cliJS^ 
where men have setded themselves only in the capacity ofgtiesis. 

The modem town may well be of approtdmately the same size as 
when it guarded the approach to inland Etruria. But practically 
nothing has survived of the fomficanom of the anciem fioniicr-post, 
and Roman history has even suppressed the name of its valiant 
defenders Only the name ofits Roman conqueror, Furius Catnillus, 
the first great adversary of the Tyrrhenians, is still perpetuated in one 
of the ancient gateways of the town, the P^ria Fum. 

Here too, as everywhere else in Etruria* the dead liave left deeper 
traces behind diem than the living. Their funerary grottoes gape in 
long rows on the valley-slopes. The triangular gables carved in relief 
over their nitrances still diow traces of dieir former architectural 
ornamentation, A dim recollccnon thar these were once consecrated 
places may be the reason why the inhabiiams of Sutri liave hung 
sacred pictures on some of these gables. Admittedly, in othet places 
the habitations of the dead have been sacrilegiously converted Into 
cattle-stalls or stotevrooms; but in these remote parts of inland 
Etruria there certainly still survives something of the tradition* stretch¬ 
ing hack into ptehistoty and surviving throughout andquity even 
into the Middle Ages, of die sacredness of such places. 

The supcrsiiuon of some inirinsic “power" in a particular place* 
which has its roots in prc-dciaic conceptions and has been the motive 
for the establishment of most sanctuaries, survives even in the Chris¬ 
tian era. It was a maner of deliberate policy* not an accident, that in 
the Middle Ages churches were built fot preference on the site of 
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pagan places of worship; tad it was only ihc EauDoalism of cbt 
Renaissance that dcUberacely descoyed the links of mystical tradition 
reaching right back bto primitive times. According to the new con¬ 
ception then introduced, it was no bngei the sacredness of the place . 
that led CO the btiildiDg of a church, but the presence of the house of 
Cod that sanctified the spot on which it stood. 

In its sanctuary of the Mad&ntui M par^^>, which was coitverted 
from an Etruscan bypo^aeM into a church, Sutri possesses a very 
curious example of the Christian extension of a pagan tradition. A 
spacious and extensive tomb, probably dating fiom the late Enuscan 
period with tts mass^turials, lias here been turned into a church 
in the took. The Tytrhman goddess of death, Tudtha, has thus 
sunendeied her hegemony over dtis melancholy spot to a gentle 
Madonna, the guardian of women in childbirth. 

The layout of the former sepulchre has been almost completely 
preserved. Only a few window-openings have been cut through the 
rock, which is three fixt thick, to admit a feeble light into the sanc¬ 
tuary. There is an atitc^^oom, with traces of &ded hcscoes in the 
Byaantinc style sdll dinging to the walls; and behind it opens a 
narrow vault ending in a painted apse—a kind of primitive basilica, 
divided into tlirce aisles by two tows of short and crudely shaped 
pillars. There can still he seen the ledges on whidi the Tycrheniam 
once laid out thdr corpses, cut out of the rock tike the pillars; and 
even the aumbling bones of the Etruscan dead wck left undisturbed 
in the anio-room. So the pagan and the Christian meet In peace 
under the gentle smile of the Mother of God, and the continuity of 
things of the spirit is uninterrupted. 

Above the cliff ortuJ&-^ne, which contains these graves widiin it, 
the park of a dilapidaied baroque villa has run wild; and there is yet 
another work of Etruscan architecture to be bund in it—a wide 
amphitheatre, with its tiers of seats and coveted passage-ways cut 
stra^ht out of the rock. There is much controversy about the date of 
this structure; but it seems to have been made fairly late, probably 
under Roman domination. However, there arc all the tnarki oi 
L Idl 
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Tyttkcnkn technique in its construction, which is enmelj^ without 
mortal and almosi cxcl usivel^ cut out of the native rock. The steps 
of the gcacchi] oval endosuie are crotnblingt having been eroded by 
rain and overgrown with grass; and spreading holm-oaks shade the 
outer perimeter. (Plate 45,) 

Here, thousands of years ago, the inhabicams of the numerous 
settlements used to assemble to attend the funeral games in bonour of 
the distinguished dead. In Rome under the Caesars these solemn 
games degenerated into ceremonies in honour of the chthonian 
deities, with the horrors of primitive human sacrilice mitigated into 
mortal combats between the condemned victims; and hoally into 
crude spectacles designed to gratify the bloodthirsty instincts of the 
populace. There was only one surviving custom, recorded by Ter- 
tulUan, TO recall what bad once been the sacramental significance of 
these exhibitions. He describes the entry of special htnetionaries 
wearing masks of Hermes aitd Dispater, when the death of the 
gladiators was cooHrmed, as if to conduct the souls of the Men to the 
ocher world. The Hermes earned a red-hot iron, and the Dispater a 
hammer. Like the Etruscan Charu, die herald and executions of 
death. In all probability, therd^ie, his original model was a deman 
or god of the Etruscan underworld. 

In the Middle Ages Sutri still enjoyed a certain importance, thanks 
to its advantageous position on die Via Cassia* In the eighth cen¬ 
tury it came into the possession of the Church, which held a 
number of councils here. The Emperor Barbarossa once rested on its 
rocky slopes, w'hcn he came here to meet Pope Hadrian IV. 

But today the licde town seems no more than a piece of jetsam 
gently diiEing on the shorn, as it were some relic of a ship swallowed 
up in the ocean of time. Only a legend laps round it still, like the 
ebbing wave of a storm that has long subsided. There is not a scar 
left to bear witness to the mortal struggles that Romans and Tyi-^ 
rhenians here fought out to the bitter end. Tradition records how at 
one time Suin' was twice taken and lost again on a single day; and 
even the Etruscan priests put themselves at the head of their troops in 
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the caut$e of the conflict, brandishii^ filmin g torches and live snakes 
in a fenanca l fury, to ovea^wer the Romans with terror and drive 
them headlong. Nevertheless the Romans’ methodical strategy, their 
combination of audacity and coolness finally earned the day against 
the desperue coutage of the Tynhenians. There is a stone tablet on 
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Monte Ctmino, 4000 fea high with a primeval £)rest of beeches 
croviming its summit like a pdlated cathedral, to commemoTate the 
spot at which the Roman army broke through the supposedly im¬ 
penetrable mountain wilderness and thereby carved itself a way into 
the hcan ofEtrona* 

By that date it was loi^ since the Romans had had anything to 
learn fiom the Tyirhenians about the an of war. Three cenruites 
earlier it had been otherwise, when the Emiscaru firsr entered Italian 
history with a highly complicated rrulitaiy equipment and an ad¬ 
vanced technique of war developed from oiiental models, and 
submitted the Romans, who were still completely without training 
in military discipline, to their first crushing lesson in warfare. The 






Etruscan names of Rome’s oldest tribes Titietises and! 

Lifterej*) bear further ’witness to the (act that the Romans were 
indebted to the Tyrrhenians for their earliest military organisanon: 
tradition actually ascribes it to King Servius Toltins. What the 
Romans learned above all &om the Etruscans was to fight from a 
fixed position in closed ranks, as well as the use of the war-<hariot 
and the phalanx of spears. Even the Roman cavalry was built up 
with horses from the celebraied Etruscan studs. 

The variety of the Etruscans' military armament is tellected in the 
multiplicity of formations in their army. The most diverse forms of 
hdmcf are to be found among the funerary gifts in very early tombs. 
Among the varieties of circular bronze helmet made locally, often 
equipped with movable flanges to cover the neck and checks or with 
a spike and a tall, tdangular, tapering crest, there were also Corin- 
thtan helmets in use, with horse^ls or plumes set in their tops. The 
Tyrrhenian armoury also included targe shields, round or oval, 
decorated in concentric rings; and breast-plates, shields for the arms 
and legs, long spears and javelins, short heavy sahres, rapiers, daggers, 
crossbows and the double-axe, the legendary weapon of the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. The armour of the principal leaders was often of tlic 
highest artistic workmanship. Embossed designs, fabulous beasts, 
and even mythological scenes containing numerous figures, decorated 
theii helmets, shields, and wat-chariots in rich profusion. In the 
Metropolitan Museum at Mew Yotk is an almost undamaged war- 
chariot of the middle of the sixrh ceniury B.c. found neat Spilcto. 
whicli ranks among die finest pieces of archaic metalwork still 
preserved. The front of this magnificent vehicle of war shows 
Thetis giving Achilles his weapons; the two sides show a man in a 
wat-chariot drawn by wir^ed hones, and a scene of battle. It is a 
combination of superb composition, asmnisbing realism, and the 
finest cxccuriDn. (Plates 4tS and 47.) 

A ringing blaa of horns and trumpet (whidi is said by Greek 
writers to have been iavented by the Tyrrhenians) used to accom¬ 
pany the armoured Etruscan horsemen into battle; and in (he costly 
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oTTiamciuatfoii of ihcir equipnuint, on their br%htly glcamiug 
chariots orbronie, they must have seoned almost like the figures of 
gods to the still halfcivilisied tribes of Laly. 


9. Tfrf dwf/^# df SpuUto 


Thanks to the arterial highway of the Via Capsid, Sutti is sdH not 
cxdnded from the rhythm of the life of texiay, Asvay from the great 
highway, the Etruscan countryside stretches out behind Sutii in all its 
lonely beauty. The Tyrrhenuns had made this the soil of a rich cul¬ 
tural colonisation; but after their downfell its vitality gradually oozed 
away out of it. The flourishing, iomfied towns above the gorges of 
tu&>Tock dedmed and fell; the wilderness quietly covered them up; 
the earth that iiad been so fertile became desert or swamp, once the 
itriguion system was neglected. But the dead in their rock-hewn 
tombs lay changeless where they were. 

Of all the hills that were once inhabited by the Tytrhenians, only a 
fraction are sdll occupied today. Hardly any of these old villages, 
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built above the ruiiu of the Koman and Etruscan combs, can be seen 
fiom a distance. Such is the settmg of the Etruscan landscape: its true 
character lies hidden behind a mask, remmiscetu of the enigimdcalEy 
s m ili n g features of an archaic work of art, behind which the primi* 
dvc savage stilt slumbers, hardly yet brought under restraint. From 
a distance, they look like no more than a series of bare, gendy undula- 
di^ plateaux: there is nothing to betray the gaping crevices, the 
primeval lahyrinth of the valleys of the dead char run through and 
through the rock, to protect the crags on wiiich men have bu^ their 
senlemerus. 

fiarbarano Romano is one such village, like the sinister eyrie of a 
bird of prey on an impregnable precipice. The houses, packed 
chaotically into each other, date mostly from the fifreeoih century. 
Their cuboid shape and their steep outsidcHscaircascs sdU give them 
the appearance of being derived from the Etruscan house, the very 
similar shape of which is still preserved in die (quadrangular mauso- 
leum of Caere, already described, as well as in the coumry graves of 
a nearby necropolis, 

^ The people of Baibaiano Romano know lidc of the world out¬ 
side. The placid, earth-bound cycle of thdr existence has hardly 
charged since dme immemorial. Half-naked children scare at the 
strangers who ofieo find their way here, with the look of wild 
animals, shy and at the same time tense. The men arc gaunt Rod 
tactium: in their deep-set eyes lies the resignation of a poverty that has 
remained unchanged for thousands of years. Towards evening the 
women gathei in almost motionless groups, enveloped in black 
dresses with black keichicfr round their heads, looking like Socks of 
dark and silent birds. 

The main street of the village leads to ihc furthest edge of the cliff, 
where it falb vertically in a precipice. Here no doubt the Etruscan 
citadel once stood. The ground is still a network of subterranean 
vaults, which may once have served as store-rooms or dur^eons, and 
today give shelter to grunting pigs. 

History and tradition are more or less unknown conceptions to 
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th«« vill^gm; but (hey have preserved many of the cmianu of a for¬ 
gotten pagan antiquity without knowing their origin. This country¬ 
side, which in Tyrrhenian times evolved so magnificent a worship 
of the dead, still has many ways of honouring the memory of its 
departed. In Barbarano and nearby Vctralla, large portraits of tlic 
dead are solemnly carried on All Souls' Day, decked in Rowers, to 
the graveyards, where a curious ceretnony ii conducted which may 
welt cany echoes of an Etruscan custom of lameiuation for the dead. 
Whar happens is that a fbv ofdic old women of the village, specially 
chosen &r the occasion, call on the dead by name in loud voices, and 
conduct a duologue with them in which they deliver the responses as 
well as the questions. The dead axe asked how they arc faring and 
what they desite; they are consoled, should they be lang uishing in 
purgatory. Cod and the Devil are often included in these dialogues 
in a curiousiy comic fashion. When it is over, these intermediaries 
between this world and the next are able to assure the bereaved, with 
all possible convicuon, that their departed relatives arc now sure to 
participate soon in the Joys of Paradise. 

There is another highly poetic belief in this village, that on All 
Souls' night the dead walk across the coutitryside in an illuminated 
procession. So at this time there must be oil in cverj’ graveside Ump^ 
otherwise the luckless dead will have to pass be&re their Lord un¬ 
noticed, without a light in thdi hands. 

At Bieda, near Barbarano, on the probable site of Etruscan Dlera, 
children under nine years of age go round on November tst to collect 
the cariti per i mrti, or gifts of victuals for the dead. Here again 
there is perhaps a reflection of the ancient Etruscan conception of the 
dead as ciavtng for oblations of food. 

The Tyrrhenian custom of irvtidu, or imprecatory magic, is also 
still secretly practised here almost in its original form. The Etruscan 
method was to pronounce it while burying in the earth an inscribed 
tablet, on which the execrated individual was consigned to the gods 
and demons of the underworld. A coniidcrable number of such 
tablets has been brought to Lght by archaeological research. Today 
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die fbnnula of Imprecation is no loiter sec out in wri'dng by the 
descmdanis of the Etruscans, but pronounced instead over ceitain 
objects belonging to die person to be cursed, which are then buried in 
the earth and so deliver^ to those below. This is supposed to give 
the forces of evil conirol over theii owner. The ancicnc Tyrrhenian 
belief in the powers of the depths is clearly to be detected in the 
macabre superstidon behind this ritual. The study of popular cii%- 
toms in Italy is unfortunately sdll in its in£aicyt though it is a 6cld 
where much valuable knowledgie can be gained, and isolated areas 
like the heart of Etruria Or the Abruzzi still preserve a large number 
of peculiar customs from remote antiquity. 

Among the most ancient tradiiioos in peasamTore is naturally the 
exorcism of dat^er to the harvest Eom bad weather; and here again 
there may be much that has survived fi’om Etruscan times. 

The Tyrrhenian ritual for exorcising Irghcning Is known to have 
included the prescupdon that ahcc Ughtning had struck a place, the 
Jul^uriatar had to purify it, collect all traces of the flash and bucy with 
them any person or object struck by it, uttering prayers in ^ low voice 
as he did so. The ccieinony ended with a sacrifice; and the '^lighi- 
nii^-gtavc/' as it was called, then became a cousectated place, 
Oiigioally no doubt the anger of the god of lightning was appeased 
with human sacrifices. In the known period of Tyrrhenian history 
an 3KS was offered to the god, and asses' skulls were set up to ward off 
lightning: a custom which still survives almost unaltered in the 
vicmiiy of the Sabine hills, where the peasants stick up asses' or 
sheeps' skulls on saplings or vinc^potes to protea ihdr fields hom 
lightning and hail. In the region round Motue dim in n there 1 $ a 
custom of '‘declamation on the lightning”; wlsen a storm approaches, 
the women there call out magic phrases over the fields at the tops of 
their voices, and the popular belief is chat the fields are safe so 4r as 
their voices reach. The coiucct of the magic phrases seems to us 
simply meaningless: one of them, for instance, is all about cocks and 
knives. But it is possible dtat ilicy arc linked with some lost rimal 
ptesaibed by the Etruscan science of l^htntng. 
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^lagic is grill used in many &>nn$ in these regions to cure illnesses 
and infinnmes. The formulae ate only one degree less primitive than 
th(Me used in ti>c time of the Tynlicnian witch-doctors, from whose 
lepcrtoite wc know one phrase for the treatment of a sore fbou The 
patient had to chant it cwcnty-seveD times in succession on an empty 
stomach, and then finally touch the earth and spit on ir. 

Item Barbarano a steep track leads up into a concatenarion of 
gotges which coniiniially branch out in new directions. The 
luxuriance of lift in their wdl-watercd depths is as profosc as the 
plateaux above art parched and baeren. The valleys aif easily access- 
ibie in the spang, w'hcn thcii primitive wildness is mingared by the 
delicate colours of young foliage and the primroses* splashes of gold, 
f and even in the wider spots by the rich ycUow-giecn of cultivated 
vegetable-plots. Untidy goatherds in trouscis of shaggy skins, look¬ 
ing mote like woodland fauns than human beings, ate resting Idly 
here and there in from of the entrances to the mins qfEtruscan tombs, 
which give them shelter in bad weather. In the higher and less 
accessible tombs, however, into which the corpses were probably 
lowered down vcttical shafts from the edge of the ravine above, there 
arc hawks and huzzards nesting, and tlidr longnlrawn-out, melan¬ 
choly cries echo down ftom the cli^Ece. 

In the summer the approaches to the Tyrrhenian vaults arc over¬ 
grown with impenetrable thickets. The whole bed of the valley 
becomes a tangle of tropically luxuriant growth. In the narrow parts 
of the ravines thick ar^es are formed by huge moss-grown beeches 
and other trees, thdr tops inextricably intertwined with Ivy; and 
beneath, the wild brooks ripple down in miniature waicrfalk, to 
form pools green as emeralds whcic &h dart to and fro like shadows. 
The impression of a mysterious twilighi 4 and of the underworld is 
hcighlci^ by the immense lettuce-leaves and the da^er-shaped 
bracken which grow in thick bunches on and among the boulders, 
lact^ucr-gtecn in colour. But high above the placid brooding of the 
wilderness in the vallcy-bed frames the broom, on spurs of rock 
bleached by the scorching sun from red-btown to the colour of rose- 
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woocl, oi even lo the dull glow of gold, like the sacriHcial fires of some 
pagan dtuaL 

The ancient pathways cut by the Tyrrhenians like tunnels out of 
die almost vertical sides of the rock still lead up the ravines froin the 
bcttom to the empty plateaux where their towns once stootl Almost 
the only surviving evidence of thdr (odsteoce in most cases Is the 
necropolis with its tombs arrangjcd in tnany tiers, adorned with 
monumental facades. On one of the abandoned sites near Barbarano, 
once occupied by die Tyrrhenians, there now stands under the 
nisdii^ oak-trees the half-ruined little church of San Giuliano, Its 
massive Romanesque pillars of tula-stone, witli their capitals curled up 
like leaves on dthci side, could certainly have come from an Etruscan 
There are many mediaeval sanctuaries on just such sites 
interwoven with dimly remembered l^ends—serving perhaps to 
exorcise the ghosts and demons that the imagmaiion might picture 
roaming about the ruins of pagan cities. In many of the myths of 
these regions the Christian idea of redemption and expiation is 
repcaiedly linked with Etruscan sites, San Vivenzio, the patron 
saint ofBieda, In paiticukr plays an important role in these traditions. 
He is said to have killed a dragon which once had its lair in one of the 
Tynhenian tombs, known as the “dragon’s grotto,” and which 
claimed every year three maidens fiom the city as its victims, ft is 
significant thar this monster was located predsdy in one of the spots 
dedicated to the Etruscan powers of the underworld. There may well 
be found at work here teminiscenecs of tlie Etruscatu’ inferno, popu- 
bted by dragons and other monsnous figura. 

The most magnificent lock-iiccro polls of all in the ne^hbourhood 
of Monte Ciinmo Is to he found about five miles from Vetralla (on 
the toad to Viterbo), in an area of complete desobdon. Here the 
Tj'rrhcniam made a remarkable architecuual adaptation of a huge 
natural amphitheatre formed by the junction of two ravines. From 
its outer semi-circle, two-thirds of a mile in diameter, the ground fidls 
in a scries of terraces to die bottom. Into the wall ar the back of the 
higlicst terrace arc built the so-called "temple-tombs.” Standing 
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Mine fifteen to twcntjf feet high above die shafts in the rock, which 
tun deep down into the mortuary chambers, they are like temples 
fe^adcs cars'ed entirely out of the natural rock, with long iriangulat 
gables and rows of columns in front, most of which however are 
now destroyed. These litdc lemplts mostly date fiom the Smith cen¬ 
tury and are carved out of the naiuial rock: the upper edges of theh 
rooftops with their omamenial indentaddn coincide exaedy with the 
top of the cliff -Rain and sun, heat and cold have eaten away the 
soft tuSi-stonc for centuries; and the oudincs of the reliefi which fill 
the pedimental spaces, once no doubt painted in brilliant colours, 
have now almost entirely disintegrated. Only faintly here and there 
can the figures of watriors or dancers be disdnguished. Large parts of 
the porous rock have also broken away and ^len onto the lower 
terraces, which also show signs of tombs constructed out of die rock. 
In feont of the entrance to one of dicse a fabulous monster, carved 
out of stone, still crouches on guard. There are no inscriptions h ere, 
though there are many such in other valleys of the dead. In the nearby 
necropolis of Castel* d^Asso, for instance, diere are characters up to 
nearly a foot high incised in the &yadc of the tock-tombs. 

Before time laid its finger on die shapes and cotitouts of this city of 
the departed, it must have presented an overwhelming speaacle. The 
style of these sepulchral buildings, rising storey on storey above one 
another, seems in some extraordinary way to be almost a projection of 
the monumental quality of this lapidary landscape, opening op as it 
were to reveal the womb of the earth. A hill towering above the 
ravine carries die little church of San Vivemtio, who dwells here in a 
grotto^tiomb above the abyss peopled by departed souls. Looking 
down fi:ora this spot, the view over the dark volcanic rock of the 
gigantic amphitheaire, the tiers of which were once occupied by the 
Tyrrhenian dead in their last gathering, has still a strange and sombre 
impressiveness about it. 

The town of Orcla, whicli also built a similai necropolis for the 
departed, was by compamon remarkably small. Its ruins lie nearby 
on a liede clifl-top. Tlicy date mainly from the Middle Ages: those 
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of Etruscan date consist only of the ccmaitis of a single street and two 
gateways. The modest circumference of the village, which survived 
t ipril the ninth century a-d., can still easily be recognised feom the 
mins. 

Archaeology has found most of die rock-tombs of this neighbour¬ 
hood already robbed of their valuable funerary gifts. But many of 
them still housed h»vy sarcoph^i of stone or eaidienware, which 
have now mosdy been transferred to the Museum at Viterbo fiir safe 
keeping. 



to. Pirns vj rodt^tembs at Ortla 


Viterbo, once a powerful dry of the papacy with numetous fene 
churches, monastmes and palaces, became an early centre of Etruscan 
studies. Learned monks undertook excavatiom as early as the Gf- 
ceenrh cemuty. The monk Annio, for insiancc, who was a hturun- 
ist and an enthusiastic archaeologist, lefi behind him a quantity of 
plans and draw'ings of Tyrrhenian uuusolcums which can still be 
seen in the city museum loday. 

There is no necropolis round Viterbo that is as old in ilaie as the 
cities of the dead in the coastal area. The sarcophagi recovered from 
them date from the fourth to second centuries and the Sgures 
outstretched on them show the same effons to achieve a portrait- 
likeness that are charactcrisiic of Etruscan ait in in later periods. In 
places so fax removed as tins fiom the grear spiritual and economic 
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pomts of (bcuj, it is natural that funerary sculpture never reaches the 
level of such works of art as are found in Caere, Taiquima, Vuld or 
even Chiusi. The crudity of the figures is emphasised by the material, 
a tu^^stont of coarsegrained, porous texture known as nenfrai but in 
spite of this, as wdl as of tbeii lack of technical finesse, tltcrc are a &w 
works of great impressiveness to be found even here. There is a half- 
reclioing Tyrrhcman f^ure whose downcast features biticriy express 
a foclidg of resign a rioTT, and a painful experience of the transience of 
all thir^. The forehead, burdened with memories, and the proud 
line of the tight lips make it easy to forget the fiinlts and carelessness of 
the carving, and to notice instead the vitality of its composition and 
die poise of the right hand as its long fingers draw up the drapery. 
Here again, in conirast lo Greek idealisation of the beauty of the male 
body, die Etruscan artistes primary interest has been in the foce as the 
mirror of its inner life. 

The art of the sarcophagus was odgtnally developed by the 
Etruscans from Phoenician, and later from Ionian, models; but at a 
very early date it took its own path, which was eventually continued 
in foe frmctaiy sculpture of the Romans. Admittedly foe decoration 
in relief of Roman sarcophagi was based on hellenistic originals, but 
the solemn, expressive marble portraits of their men and women at 
test still preservT foe memory of the Etruscan conception of die 
sarcophagus. 

The sepulchres of foe Middle Ages reintroduced the ancient cus- 
[om of putting representative portraits of the dead on tlicit coffins. It 
may well be foe case tbai in some respects foe Tyrrhcaian tradition 
had a more powerful influence than Roman models, in the region that 
used once to be Etruria. The introspective, ascetic character of later 
Tyrrhenian an lay closer to foe spiritual oudook of the Middle Ages 
than the elegant but reserved idiom of Roman hcUcnism. The 
spiritual afllnity with foe past survived longer and in a purer form in 
die provinces, away from the violent tides of fashion that dominated 
foe great cosmopolitan dues. Moreover, foe abandonment by Chris¬ 
tian art of the tifoly and corporeal, and its submersion in foe things 
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of the otha world, turning it more and mare into a kind of mystical 
pictography, again approximates raihet to the character of Etruscan 
an, which likewise found its material entirely in rdigion, even if of 
another kind. In the Gothic style, graphic art Is in the last analysis 
only a means to an end; and die some is true, at Least in the later 
period, of Etruscan funerary sculpture. 

It has already been pointed out in the previous chapter that the 
Etruscan influence on the sculpture and painting of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance in central and northern Italy Is probably to be 
attributed less to the discoveries of TjTrbcnian works of ait than to the 
persistence of the fKictifyiiig undercorreni of aidstic tradition from, 
the most ancient period of this region’s culture. Looking at these 
sarcophagi, it may well be thouglii that they are a striking example of 
the dhea influence of Tytrhenian models. The h>rmal similarities 
between works of the fbunh century B.c. and diose of the Gothic 
style or the Renaissance are often literally astounding. Even the 
monument of Ilaria del Catrettn, Jacopo della Quercia’s master¬ 
piece ai Lucca, with its melancholy charm and quiet Knear harmony 
that no one who has seen it can ever forget, exhibits an extraordinary 
correspondence In composition, in posture, and in tbe treatment of 
the drapery, to a lovely female figure of the fourth century on a sarco¬ 
phagus now to be found in London. On the latter, the dead woman 
lies outstretched with bacchic emblems round her and a young doe 
crouching on her knees; and even this detail is reproduced in a 
similar form on the monument of Ilaria del Carretto, who has a 
graceful gazelle lying at her feet to share her last sleep. 

Inescapable, and still wonderfully alive, there is something of the 
sold of the vanished Tytrhenian race to be seen to this day in the art, 
in the naive popular customs, and even m the very l^dscapc of 
ancient Etruria. 
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chapter Eleven 

LAKH BOLSHNA 


A GREAT stilijicss Ucs ovCT Lakc Bolscna. Id w^ers are dark like old 
silver, and dark too are the volcanic cliffy that surround it in a great 
ting. It IS as gentle at a domesdcaied ammaJ. Pale blue fishing-boats 
dtifi across Id glossy sur^e to catch pike and iai black eels, which 
were regarded as delicacies both by the Etruscans and later by the 
Romans. Litdc villages cbng tike honeycombs to the h«IU round 
about, and tlie silky grey of oHve-groves embroidos its shore. The 
quiet sadness of ail places of great antiquity hangs ovar the landscape. 
Its Haiines, furrowed with strife, have been overlaid by the centuries 
with a ntelanclioly smile, the smooth mask of oblivion. Only a few 
gaily coloured diickets survive of the oak-'&resD whose mighty 
crowns once swayed in the storms above die bottomless waters ly ing 
in the crater of die lake; and long vanished are the ^mfied towns of 
the Etruscans which watched over this lake, the Jewel of their 
homeland. 

Nowhere else on Tytrheniaa tenitory did the earth drink deeper 
draughts of blood dian did this hot, volcanic soil which once 
belonged to Vclsuna (Volsinium) and shated die reHected gloiy of 
Voltunma*s shrine. Whether the national sanatiaiy stood on the 
neighbouring height of Orvieio or, as many believe, on one of the 
hills surrounding the take, in any case this was the place where for 
centuries the iiation*s pulse beat strongest. It was here that the 
Tyrrhenians met in assembly every year, when they still had a 
nadon*$ destiny to cake counsel on; it was heze that the last act of the 
bloody tragedy of their downfall was tinaily played out. Tlte spot is 
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full of memories ofthem- But dicse memories are not simply ghosdy 
icmindcts of a lost greatuess^ as they arc on the Etruscan coasrkni 
which no new destiny has ever come to release &om tlic sp^ of its 
past; they arc rather the ingredients of a continuing evolurion, still 
living and fruitful and not yet approaching its end. From die day 
when the Tyirhcnian peasant ^t culuvared the soil round Lake 
Bolsena, it has remained a land of splendid fertihty that many have 
fought for, never again to he shut out from the course of history. 
Afrcr the battlfr-scarred oenturies of the destruction of Etruscan 
power, there foliowed a long penod of peace and prosperity for this 
land under Roman rule. But when the hour of destiny came Cir 
Rome to rear her towering edifice above the ruins of the Etruscan 
world, a fresh alarm of war was raised over the silent Tyrrhenian 
cities of the dead. 

The day came when the army of the Goths encamped under the 
oak-necs of this lakeside; and a boat pulled across the silctu water to 
one oftl^ two islands that rise out of the waves, a jagged rcmnarii of 
the volcamc crater, the colour of lava. In the boat was borne the 
destiny of the Godiic kingdom: the lovely queen Amalasuntha, 
daughter of the great Thcodoric, who was to be drowned there by 
command of her co-iegcni Theodahat. So for the second tune Lake 
fiolsena was the scene of an event of historical importance to the 
world, for wdth this murder began the disintegration of the Gothic 
kingdom After the Goths it was the Lombards who occupied the 
region round the lake; and bier still it became a bone of contennon 
between quarrelsome nobles and ambitious popes. Some thousand 
years and more were to pass before it was to be aUowcd a period of 
undisturbed prosperity and fruiifrilncss again. 

Down by die shore of the lake, guarded by a melanclioly mediaeval 
ruin, lies the village ofBolscna, whose name recalls an echo of Vcl- 
suna. In its neighbourhood there are also the mins of a Roman- 
Etruscan town—not those of the real Volsinium, but more probably 
remains of die setdetnenr established by the sitrvivors of Volsinium's 
catastrophe, at the behesi of the victors. Mediaeval Bolsena ignored 
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these ruiiu, however, ind sotled roimd the church of St. Chnstiiu, 
According to the legend, St. Christim was a. daughter of the Roman 
fudea of Volsiniiun in die third century a.d., who lived hac, pro¬ 
fessed the Ctuisdan and su^ed martyrdom for her conver¬ 
sion. A portrait of her, resemhUng the Hgures on an Bruscan sarco¬ 
phagus, made of painted earthenware by one of the ddU Robbias, 
lies in a cave which was perhaps at one time dedicated to Mithras. 
A hea^Ty slab of lava bearing the imprint of a delicate foot, which is 
said to have been sunk in the lake with the body of the manyied 
gill, is displayed under a magnideem marble baldachin of the nWi 
century. The canopy, overlaid by age with a green patina, is 
decorated with ornamental idids wlilch combine barbarity and 
dehcacy in a strange medley, beasts and mofosters from the ancient 
world of oriental legend being cudonsly intertwined with orna¬ 
mental sccoll-work derived from the north. 

In this church, which was built to replace an older sanctuary in the 
eleventh century, legend records that a thousand years afrer the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Sr. Christina there took place the miracle of the bleeding 
host. It was to celebrate this that Urban IV established the festival 
of the Holy Body of Christ and built the cathedral of Orvieto. In 
this mysterious way, aficr so great an interval of time, the destinies of 
the two sites on which old and new Volsinium had stood came 
togethet once more. 

The people in the neighbourhood of Lake Bolsena live in a curious 
iniimacy with things of the Etruscan past, which seem to be as much 
part of their soil as trees and hills and water. They find fr quite 
natural that die peasant’s plough frequemly turns up pottery and 
bronze vessels and figures from the earth; that children go "hunting 
for gold" afta heavy rainstorms, and in fact not infrequently find 
Etruscan jewellery and utensils washed out of the depths of the earth 
by the water; or ^ai their homes arc ofren next door to the tombs of 
their ancestors. To the peasants of this neighbourhood the tombs are 
known as "^ottoes." Many of the villages take their names from 
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them, aad the villagers feci co teluetance about drawing diem into 
thdr lives as places to live itl The most lemarkable exainple of this 
is the Grotto of San Stelanoi a village which origmally cojiiisied 
almost entirety of Etruscan habitations of the dead, until the dead 
were displaced by the living. It is only within recent decades, when 
the area round Lake Bolsena has enjoyed some economic adv'once- 
ment, that the inhabhants of the Grotto of San Siefano have gradu- 
ally abandoned their old homc&^how old can in most cases only be 
guessed—^and moved into liide stone houses on the edge of the clid* 
where the Tyrrhenians had once buried their dead, Biti those who 
were unable to profit ^om this social improvement stayed as belbre in 
the Grotto where their fibers Lved; so that a part of the village is still 
to be found underground. The only architecrural innovation kuro- 
duced by the present-day inhabitarns of the Etruscan rock-^ombs are 
the chimneys, which stand out everywhere on the upper sur^e like 
little pillars with rounded tops, somewhat resembluig the phallic 
symbols which the Tyrrhenians set up in fiont of their tombs to show 
die nuinhm of the male dead. Wooden gates now dose the en¬ 
trances in place of the original heavy stone stabs and doors. Many of 
die peasants have enlarged their uadergraund homes by adding a 
simple portico, but apart horn this the aocient structure of the tombs 
is almost unaltered. There are Just one or two beams fiaed across 
individual rooms, &om which to bang smogs of dried tomatoes, like 
coral beads, or rough rings of garlic or golden corn-cobs. Most of 
these curious beneficiaries of the Etruscans’ worship of the dead live 
in the large ante-room of the bypepfotK In the niches which may 
once have served to bouse graceiut vessels, black and coloured, and 
other votive gifts to the dead, there now stand simple articles of every¬ 
day use on fitted shelves. On the smoke-bLackened walls of even 
the poorest homes dierc hang heavy copper eooking-pots, handed 
down ftom many generations past; they have no resemblance at all 
to the splendid workmanship of the Tyrrhemans* bronae vessels, but 
there are still many reminiscences of remote antiquity m their shapes. 

Immediately beyond the living-room (formerly the atrtmn) there 
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Arc generally narrow chamben in whidi the Etniscan couple were 
interred on their two stone couches. In these cliamhm, svltich an 
little more than alcoves, there still stand the beds of the peasant 
couple, linlc dreaming of thcii ghosdy ptedecesson who lay here long 
ago. One of the« caveswomen has borne ten children in this abode 
of the depanedl 

Almost every' one of these gtave-dwellcrs has a story to tell that lies 
far outside the everyday experience of the new stone houses in the vil¬ 
lage above. The mother of the ten children found refuge here among 
dre dead after her parents had driven her out of tbeir house with 
the husband she had chosen, because he was poor. Hei adghbour, 
on the other hand, was a bent old man who had climbed a step up the 
social ladder by mairying an even older, hicar-cyed woman who 
enjoyed possession of a more spacious vault than himself, with a con¬ 
siderable store of produce, hams and casks of wine in the back room. 
This man was also the only one of these tomh-dwellm of die Grotto 
of San Stc^o who found his home slightly uncanny; all die rest 
were quite unconscious of committiiig sacrilege. He had never yet 
ventured down as far as the low^^i level of all: aod there was a 
lightened look in his eye when he mentioned the existence of other 
“grottoes" going miles deep into the mounpindde. 

The cleanest and friendliest of all these underground dwellings 
belonged to an old man. When we caught s^t of him, he was busy 
making neat little ^ecebi, the Italian national dish, out of mashed 
potato hour. With his gaunt, sunken profile and the pointed nose 
under his weatherbeaten hat (which he wore in the house, as peasants 
do), he might have been one of die Emjscan dead from the 
tombs. He svem on preparing the dish with a quiet smile, while we 
admired his simple home, die extreme cleanliaess of which was 
evidence of a catcftil housewi^. Later we learned from other people 
that the wife of this old man bad gone mad and had borne him rwo 
imbecile sons, whom the father looked afrer by himself When we 
learned these facts, the smiling contentmem of the old man began to 
seem puzzling and even frightening to us, and the peaceful look in 
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his bright, dccp-sci ey« i«mcd to be that of a. man who knew too 
much* who had been ditough so much paio that no fonher sorrow 
could touch him. 

Not &r fiom the Giotto of San Sic&no, with its wondcrfiil undei- 
ground life, is Montcfiasconc, which stands out highest of all the 
villages round Lake Bolsena, with its cathedral dome rismg above the 
landscape like a silver moon* As if stotming the heights, the houses 
of tliis little town climb cagctly up the steep slope of a former volcano* 
extinct for thousands of years, the crater now Mlcd up by the lake. 
On the ouicrmost spur of the rock rise the tuins of Monicfiascone's 
citadel, its tower proudly dominaimg the broad sweep of the duUy 
gleaming water. The streets of the town arc like narrow, over¬ 
shadowed defiles. On Sunday they are so full of people on holiday— 
women in gaiiy coloured blouses and scarves, and men in black and 
children b their best clothes—that it seems almost impossible to get 
through. But in the middle of the close-packed houses, which take 
up every square bch of the limited space, thac rises the towmng 
cathedr^ like an overgrown plant. A square suhstruaute supports 
a huge octagonal dome, under the cover of which the church con¬ 
sists only of a single halL This church was erected by the sixteenth- 
century Veronese master, Sammicheli, in the same countryside where 
the first arch was once pul up by Etruscan hands. It is a marvellous 
realisation of the old Italian style of circular, vaulted huildbg that 
was to be of such slgnificajice for Europe and the world. 

As one looks up at the dome of the cathedral, unfbldbg upwards 
as naturally as the calyx of a flower, memory goes back to the primi¬ 
tive vaulted tombs of the early Etruscan period, with their stepped 
projecting layers of hewn stone, which went not yet iiches in the tree 
sense, but were nevertlieless a first Altering step in that development 
which gave rise to all the arches and vaults that were one day to be 
built m Europe. 

As the canien of the Cretan-Mycenaean culmral tradition, the 
Tyrrhenians probably brought with them to Italy the technique of 
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the Mycenaean "bechivc’^' (fiwW) tombs, which were largCi fotind, 
[indcrground chambers roofid with domes formed of conccninc 
cotirscs of stone. The circle, being a geometrical exprewton of in- 
fimey, was a symbol well suited ro the Etruscan character with ite 
chthonian incb'nations. It is therefore no aoddent that it was they 
who made the circular building their peculiar (brni of sdf-expression, 
in contrast to the Greek style, which evolved the horizontal archi-- 
nave. It seems to be in the neighbourhood of Vokiniura in par¬ 
ticular that the rechnique of constructing vaults was perfected; fer the 
oldest true vaults, dating liom the fifth century B.c., are to be found 
over the tombs of the necropolis of Orvieto. The Romans inherited 
the Tyrrhenian caste for circular buildings in their cult of the dead, 
and exaggerated the forms they took over ftom the Etruscans to a 
grandiosely monuinental scale. The gigantic mausolEums of the 
Roman Caesars arc thus descended ftom the mound of earth built up 
On a circular stone base, which the Etruscans used to contain ihe 
habitaiioiis of their dead. They still retained the ancient form of the 
hemisphere on a square or cylindrical base, only the proportions being 
changed. The low, crudely cut stone tambour of the Tyrrhenians 
sepulchral mounds was aaended to fiinn a iiigh-walled penmeter 
with an ornamental surface of marble; and the mound planted with 
cypresses on top became lelativety smaller. In th e Panihcoii ai Rome, 
with its Greek gabled portico and the mighty cucumference of its 
cenirai structure, combining Etruscan, Italian and Creek elements in 
that hannonious and majestic synthesis which is Roman an, the 
mound becomes simply a shallow dome. Later the Romans adopted 
the circular form for their secular buildings, especially for baths. 
From these baihs and mausoleums, which were erected in all the 
larger towns of the Roman Empire, the Orient later derived its 
mosques; and early Chrisdanity often converted them into Christian 
houses of God. 

The most vigorous revival of the old, sacred use of the circular 
building, however, took place at the Renaissance, when the mys¬ 
terious fertility of Etruscan soil was renewed to produce men of 
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crfianvc genJiu in unexampled profusion. At Florence the domed 
vault was given a new impetus and vitality in the masterpieces of 
BiuiiclleschL And Michelangelo, whose Creathn ani Fall in the 
Sistine Chapel has the quality of universal tragedy, pcnctiated by the 
divine, demonic glow of pagan conceptions from the ancieiu world, 
was the designer of the last and highest consummation of the prim- 
eval, telluiIaQ style of circular building in the dome of St. Peter’s. 
More than two thousand years lie between its breath-taking perfection 
and the crude joints of the sepulchral vaults of the Etruscan princes; 
yet the same influences were ai work in it—the eternal, insatiable 
lotting to comprehend die mcomprehensibk. to flx the inflmte in 
finite fonn. 

It may have been a mere coincidence that SammicheU gave the 
cathedral of Montefiascone the fiirm of a mausoleum—a form so in- 
lunaicly linked with the sepulchral monuments of the Etruscans. 
But it could also be regarded as a deliberate devodon to the^rR/M/ loci 
on the part of die artist, who long lived and worked in this region; for 
nowhere else in the woild is that spirit so poworfiil a force as here in 
Etruria. 

Beneath die city walls of Montefiascone there stands another house 
of Cod, nestling in a fold of the mountain-side. This is the Basilica 
of San Flaviano, a contrast in every respect to the cathedral with its 
circular dome above. One gliners like a star boverir^ over die 
landscape; die other Is a stunted, deformed, banered outcrop of die 
earth, to which it closely clings. Yet even the latter lescmbles a 
sepulchre; and it ts as if everything ever crmied here were bound by 
the spell of that mighty cult of the d»d that once stamped its imprint 
on the foatures of the land. 

The Basilica of San Flaviano consists of two churches: a lower one 
of the eleventh century, which w'as extended two hundred years l ater, 
and an upper one, which consists of a gallery built over the central 
part, running all the w-ay round but considerably wider at the from 
and back. This construction gives the lower church something of 
the character of a crypL Its central aisle is open to dir upper church 



^ &T 2S die presbytery; its windows gUzed with onyx: let in an amber 
light. The aisles on dthet side and the idple apse, however, fade and 
merge into the twilight beneatli the low vaults which are supported 
on sturdy, squat columns and piUais. Ii is a building whose pon¬ 
derous architectuie seems charged with the burden of the earth, with 
the obscure mysteries that echo the superstitions of a long-lost past. 
We meet this same solemn, melancholy welcome only in the great 
pillared halls of the Etruscan sepulchres. The triple apses arc the first 
oftheir kind in church aichitecture of the Middle Ages, recalling the 
tripartite eella of Tyrrh enia n temples. Iniruding between them are 
curiously sinuous, worm-hke piers, carved out of the gtanulated 
stone of the walls. On the capitals squat eagles with lions* heads, 
leaning forward as if on watch. Some of the piers seem as if they 
had been burst open by force to allow a liidden column to emerge 
from within; and out of their broad, sharply aiticutared minks grows 
a wild profusion of unruly tendrilsr a jungle inhabited by legendary 
beasts—ponies with snakes* tails, and lions with bearded human 
heads, and loug-beaked birds, and a host of creatures sprung from 
the dark night of lost demonic cults. Every capital is a separate 
inventive creation, overflowing with a separate life. It is almost as if 
the sap were still rising and falling in the stone trunks of the piers and 
cotomns, like aged trees, to nourish the luxuriant tendrils and the 
great pulpy leaves. The imagination of the unknown artist has com¬ 
bined in these capitals of San Flaviano the magruficeiit proliferation 
of botanical motifs of late antiquity with the austere lines of Lombard 
waitlc-panerm; the whole perhaps fertilised by the mysterious inspira¬ 
tion of these subterranean vaults, with the squat pillars and columns 
of brown tuf^stone in theit shadows. Like strange growths out of the 
prehistoric past. 

Such was the enchanted iabyrmtli of the past from which the 
mediaeval carvers of San Flaviano derived the form and character of 
their work, to mould them with their hands into the format pairems 
of a new age. In many of the Romanesque churches wHihin the 
range of Tyrrhenian culture it is impossible to avoid the feeling that 
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thdi builders wett profoundly aflecicd by ihe tnagic of surrotiading 
memories. It is often noticeable, too, that thdi artistic sensibility (as 
well 35 the archaic massiveness and austerity of the Romanesque 
style) has more in common with the directness of Etruscan art, tooted 
as it so entirely was in leligton, than with the sophisticated splendour 
of Roman antiquity, even though they were certainly surrounded by 
examples of the latter in greater quantity. 

In a side-chapcl of the Basilica there are still to be found some 
fragments of carved stone which came to light during the work of 
restoration. These may well derive firom an even older sanctuary. 
Among them is a small, fiat-headed lion of Asiaic appearance—a 
mediaeval descendant of those Etruscan Hons which guarded sarco¬ 
phagi Of the entrances to tombs. The ancestors of both these and die 
Tyrrhenian lions used once to stand as sentries in fiont of the royal 
p^ces of Babylon, before they began their travels across Asia Minor 
and the Aegean to Italy with the Etruscans. Even then they were 
regarded as protectors gainst the forces of evil. Later, in Etruria, the 
figures oflians became primaiily a fbneiary symbol, with the funenon 
of guarding the habitaiions of the dead Eom evil spirits and demons; 
but at the same rime they also stood for a symbolic representation of 
death itself. Mediaeval mysticism took over the lion as one of its 
most important allegorical figures: it now guarded die portals of 
churches as well as sepulchral motiumcnis, and admitted the mnst 
various interpretations. In the cult of the dead, for instance, die lion 
became a symbol of the Resutreetion. In other contexts, again, it 
was equally a symbol of the good and of the bad: of Christ and the 
Devil. Its usage in illustraiion of the Gospels, or as a heraldic beast, 
or as a foot-rest for episcopal figures in mediaeval art, goes back in 
eafh case to the qrigiml Asiatic style, with its animal relieft and its 
lions supporting columns. The similarity between Etruscan atid 
mediaeval lions is often astounding. It goes right down to individual 
details of worknumhip in treating the manes, the nostrils and the 
jaws of the animal, which show clearly that the model was not the 
naturalistic Roman lion of marble—the i^jet d^art of the Hellcmsiic 
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period—but the sacred, primitive beast of prchisroric legend. Even 
the snub-faced lion of San Flaviano, with its protruding tongue, has 
in pcccLicsors in early Ecruscan art 
Besides the torso of the lion, there is also a fragment of a tdief 
among the in the dde-chapcl At first sight it appears to be of 
Etruscan origm: it represents a female demon with two tails, like 
Scylla. of a kind not mficquenily to be seen on cinerary urns and 
rclicis in XyirheniaLn tombs* But on closer cxaniuiitiDii one can see 
that this figure of the underworld has undcr^ne a spiritual trans- 
fiirmarion in the light of Christianity; and it is plain that it^ is a 
mediaeval work. This Scylla is no longer the tcrrifringly majestic 
cEcature of the depths, which often lias wings and carries a sword in 
F m Tsr a n representarions, but a hideous creamre like a witch with 
hanging breasts and straggling bait- Tet still it comes to the same 
thing, for in the Middle Ages the ancient gods and demons of the 
pagan world were still regarded as teal, though now to be identified 
widi the powers of evil and darkness. The theocracy that had beep 
overcome by the Cross turned into a world of ghosts and ^clean 
trying to attain their revenge ftom the darkness to which they 
were banished and only to be held in check, by the sacred sign of 
ChristianityT 

Thus thousands of years of destiny are reflected in the shapes and 
figures assembled in the golden twilight of the Basilica of San 
Flaviano. Curiously enough, there lies buried here in the shadows of 
the alien past a Cemiaji bishop, one of tire &mily of Fu^er, as^can 
be read in the inscription on the tomb, warn vfith a^ though it is* 
He found his doom in the magic of this volcanic soil, &om whose 
bosom sprang a sweet and fiery wine. More to be prized than prayer 
and incense be found the intoxication yielded by the golden liquor 
of the vines of Moutefiascone; and so he abandoned his company 
(being in Italy in the suite of a German king) and here drank himself 
to death. To the present day, in memory of this ecclesiastical German 
tippler, the wine of the neighbouihood ts known as £st! Esd Esd 
because the bishop’s practice was to send his servant in advance to 
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cot the wine, and to wtite in chalk on the wall of any tavern wheie it 
wai worth drinking, the word Est! {Herr it is!) In Monicfiasconc, 
howeva, the servant £)und a wine whose excellence could only be 
adequately tesciiled by a triple repetition of the magic word. And in 
fact his master was never to fuid his way home again Icooi the tavern. 

Thus old, ivy-crowned Bacchus or Fofliins, to whom the Etruscans 
used 10 sacrifee so cheohiUy at their ^stivals thousands of years ago, 
once more proved himself stronger than the God of the Christians 
on this never completely de-paganised soil. 
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chapter Twelve 

CHRISTIANITY AND ETRUSCAN 
BELIEFS IN THE OTHER WORLD 

It u by no meam tncrediblc it may pahiaps appear at first sight 
that the £auscan$' underworld and thdr nudaus of demons should 
have survived in Christian bclids about hell, such as are illustrated 
by the ecclesiastical an of central and northern Italy. However com¬ 
plete the historical down&ll of the Etruscans may have been, their 
reUgious traditions none the less survived long afterwards among die 
people. Practices out of the "Etruscan Discipime" outlived even the 
pre-Christian period of Romeos history and seriously impeded the 
conversion of the masses to Christianity. Even Theodosius found 
himself constrained to thtmien with death ai the stake anyone who 
consulted a hartuptx; but later he again permitted public sacnfices in 
the temples, at which the attendance of haruspicet must have been 
required. Of Constantine the Great we know that he Inquired 
from the barutpUft what piopiiiaiy rites were necessary in the event of 
the royal palace being struck by lightning. How seriously Etruscan 
doctrine was taken even in the sixth century A.D. is plain fiom the 
fact that, when Alarlc was threatening the Eternal City, a haruspex 
made an offer to the Pope to avert the danger by invokii^ Ughming 
from, heaven. Up to die sevetuh century, when it was finally forbid* 
den by a solemn decree, the “Etruscan Disaplinc" svas sdll generally 
known, although Honorius and Siiiicho had ordered die books of 
the nymph Vetrui along with the Sibylline books to be burned. It is 
therefore no matter for surprise that the vocabulary of symbolism 
commou among the mystics of the Middle Ages should still have 
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employed numerous images and %urcs from the other world of 
Rome and Etruria, Viigil, who came from Manitu, may wdl have 
had Tynhenian blood in his vdiw, and certainly draccn^d from a 
lainily circle in which the Etruscan tradition was still alive; and in 
the sixth book of die Aeaeid he depicts the world below with a con¬ 
viction and a vivid exactitude of deud which show that for him 
Hades was a Ik mote codctmc conception than it ever was Gir the 
Greeks. The Christian notion of heaven and hell was surely more 
decisively infliicnced by this clitnate ofidcas than by the meagre hints 
in the Bible about the world beyond. The poems of Dante and the 
representations of the torments of hell and of the last judgment* which 
ori^nated appioxitnaiely m the tenth century (for instance, in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa), may be regarded as constituting the renais¬ 
sance of the Etruscan underworld. 

It was among the Tuscan people, too. that the dread of lidl and its 
terrors found expression more powerfully than anywhere else in foe 
Middle Ages. And it was from foe Enuscan demons, of which 
many masks have been found, with their hooked noses and boar s 
fongs, that foe principal figure in these macahre visions, the Devil 
himsdfr borrowed liis physical shape when he first made his appear¬ 
ance in painting and sculpture in foe tenth century, 

Roinancsfjuc an is everywhere filled witli the ttadttional symbols of 
ancient cults, especially those inherited by the Etruscans from oriental 
originals and adapted to a Christian significance. There is practically 
nothing in this respect that Romanesque art introduced instead of 
finding it already there, J ust as foe Scyll^, the lion and the rest of the 
legendary beasts of the Tyrrhenians (foe snakes and gryphons and 
dolphins and winged horses and dragons) still survive in the relipous 
art of the Middle Ages, so too even foe Chimera is to be found in the 
mosaic floor of Aosta caihedial and on foe pulpit of San Ambrogio 
at Milan. There is a dose similarity, too. between a hemispherical 
mediaeval font from Acri. near Rome, with four fabulous animals 
resembling lions pcaing over its rim. and foe bronze cauldrons of the 
orientalising period m Etruria. 
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The mystical language of mwliacval symbolism is Way only 
partially inielligtble lo ns, Wc have no longer, afta all, any key 
to the codusion of wdrd and monmous creaiuics which enlivens 
the capitals, the cornices, the pulpits and doors of thehr churches; 
or to the hidden laws govenung their botanical omamenta^ 
tion; or to the inagic numbers embodted in the aicluteciural forms 
and dimcusieins of their Basilicas; or to this entire s^-orld of etno- 
tiooal superstirion, with its complicated roots in age-old ritual 
conceptions. 

In Tuscania, a formerly Etruscan town situated half-way between 
Tarejuinia and Viterbo, there arc two churches which show with 
exceptional clarity in their decoration how pagan, and especially 
Tyrrhenian, traditions have survived in these regions. 

Tuscania is a town smtounded by walls crowned with battlements 
and numerous towers; it is an authentic Etruscan foundation ou a bill 
oftufo in the middle of a broad and rocky valley. The v^cal cliffs 
of the ravine shelter it so effectively that it only becomes visible when 
one is almost standing at its gates. Alter the Etruscan and later the 
Roman domination, there followed a period of decline; but then 
Tuscania revived agam between the eighth and the thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. Rs defensive fortifications and a number of exceptionally fine 
churches were erected in this period. In the course of the fifteenth 
century, however, Tuscania was twice pillaged and burned; and 
from these disasters it never recovered again. 

Heavy mcdMcval g3.tcw^ys. still iQto the centre &oid e^ch siaCi 
The town b tioifonnly buili of brown tufii-stone; but in its pcesent 
foira it h CQtisidcrably smaller thm in Tyrrhcman ttmes^ On oik of 
the walls surra uixding the mam 5 C|uaret the mo$&-grownt wcathet- 
bcaien figures of dead Htruscans maiiitain their cunous watch 
&om the Uds of stone satcophagL A coiled dragon is die heraldic 
sign of Tuscaniait ^d he too may be a fi-bulous ctcatufe from 
the ancient past^ perhaps copied a wmged monst^* 

half dragon and half fish, that stands threaicningSy confronting the 
dead as they ride co the underworld on Etruscan relieSi The same 
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figure of 1 dragon is found a^iin in odier pans of Etruria: for instance, 
in a religious repFcsentadon at Potiglkno. 

The two BasiL'cas of Tuscank that have already been naentloiied 
stand outside the town on one of the hills facing it, in the slopes of 
which the Tyrrhenians probably once buried their dead. It Is true 
that neither of these two churches is built above a tomb, as is the 
little chapel of the Madonna dell* Olivo, not fai from Tuscania, 
beneath which lies a spacious vault supported by pillan and con¬ 
taining a labyrinth. But the Basilica of San Pietro was built over the 
remauu of a Roman temple, which had itself probably taken the 
place of an Btmscan sanctuary. This church, which was begun in 
the ninth century, has long since been by-passed by the How of daily 
life: no longer do the faithful betake diemselves to it on Sundays; Its 
doors are closed to prayer, and Its bells are silent. Today It is no 
more than a lonely monument to a distant and scarcely comprehended 
past. 

The fefade of the church looks over an extemive square, over¬ 
grown whh thick grass. It is enclosed on the t^t by tlie ruins of the 
former episcopal palace with its lovely windows, and on the left by 
two high towers circled by jackdaws with their metallic sheen. The 
church is built of the same tufa blocks as the rest of Tuscania, worn 
ja^ed Jtid porous by the passage of time. But against this founda¬ 
tion of peasant simplicity the gleaming white marble ornamentation 
of the kgade stands out in rich brilliance. Above die doorway, 
franked by slender columns, and an ornamental the marble 

splendour of the round central window un&lds its delicate, diversi¬ 
fied craftsmanship, with die four beasts of the Rvaugelisis round it and 
two small apertures opening to the sides, each surrounded with relief;. 

The form taken by Romanesque churches derives much less from 
architectural theory than from ritual mysdclstn; and this is what gives 
them their peculiar formal chaiactei, which is to be found a gain iri 
this particular shrine. It finds expression, among other examples, in 
the obvious defects of internal harmony between the decorative 
elements in the k^ade. Round the lefr-hand window ate arranged 
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the buus of aageb and uimj, crowned by a Tepresentaiidn of the 
Lamb of God and wreathed in sweUing fob’age of the ancient style. 
Beneath this cdesnal assemblage, however, a carved slab is let into 
the wall which must undoubtedly have come from an Etruscan tomb 
or temple, showing a Tytthenian ritual dancer with his arms liEcd 
in a solemn gesture. It may well be litac the earth yielded him up in 
tlie course of the excavations of the {bundation for this house of God; 
and that the pagan carving was then built into the consecrated wail 
to aven the harmful influence of magic. (Plate 53.) 

The counterpart to the Tyrrhenian figure on the right-hand hal f of 
die facade is the Devil himself; a curious devih bearing clearly the 
marks of a chihonlan deity descended from remote antiquity. His 
bearded lace has three proffles, like that of Geryon in the **Tomh of 
the Underworld”; and, like the demons of the Etruscan in&mo, he 
canies a snake against liis breast—the sign of the powers of the depths. 
Above the moiisictS triple forehead, the hair h bunched in lisle 
tongues of flame. 

Here is a survival of a deity-figure over a thousand years old, 
probably detived ultimately from Central Asia, and equally at home 
in Babylonia and Asia Minor. The triple-browed god also appears 
in Europe fiom an early date. He was worshipped by the Celts, and 
known to the Tyrrhenians in his chthonian guise, as is apparent from 
the “Tomb of the Underworld.’^’ Dante, too, depicts the “lord of 
the realm of pain" as a gigantic £gure with a triple &cc: 

1 saw three face; on his head: 

One was in front, and this was of ruddy hue; 

The other two were both conjoined to this. 

And above the middle of eadi diouldcr 
They met upon the ndge thereof 

There are other places besides Tuscania where Satan is repiesetiied 
as i^ufrur trifranst Cn instance, on a relief in the Roman Basilica of 
St. Paul Beyond the Walls; in the paintings of Campo Santo at 
Pisa; even in the work of Fra Angelico. By a remarkable inversion 
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(which is DTvcnhdcss by iw means rare in the religions of other races), 
even the Triiuty came to be tcprescntetl in the biei Middle Ages as a 
vultffS trijrms. The church authontics repeatedly raised their protest 
against it, pointing to the cxpUeiily demonic character of the thiee- 
fiiccd deity. At the beguining of the seveatocnih century Pope Urban 
Vni finally forbade this kind of iepteseniaiion of the Trinity, which 
was particularly widespread in tlie south Tyrol, Yet even so- it was 
by no means uprooied. In the neighbourhood of Brixen the peasants 
to this day still venerate the deity with the triple brow, ascribing 
to liim exceptional powers of magic. The Curia at Brixeii has 
only recently ordered the surrender of all cult-objects of this kind. 

Out of the jaws of the vultus irifrm of Tuscania there grows a 
curious, rank, proliferating rambler with manstrous flowers, en* 
twilling little demons with human heads and the bodies of birds; and 
til esc wear pcinicd head-dresses tetnimscent of the Phrygian cap - a 
symbol of the underworld, hence also known as heU-caps, The 
coils go round the window up to a second ttiple-faiowed demon S 
head, which rests on the upper edge of the apenure The head 

of this Satan wears a crown of pointed leaves, like the three-faced 
Tibetan god Sang-dui, On either side of the lower demonrfTgure 
stand poppy-buds, another legacy of the symbolism of the pagan 
kingdom of the dead. 

The intetioi of the Basilica of San Pietro, whose fagade so mp- 
teriously bridges the gap of thousands of years, is of bold and massive 
proportions. The apse is decorated with an Ascension of Christ in 
the severe Byzantine style, but enlivened with a pleasing sense of 
vertical move mem. In the sido-aisles, separated fiiom the centml aisle 
by low-piUaicd arch®, dicre are tombstones let into the floor, the 
figures outstretched on them wotn flat by the tread of many genera¬ 
tions. The oldest part of the church is the presbytery, where the 
marble choir-stalls are of an antique style and dicii backs arc formed 
of snake-like creatures from the underworld. Pigeons nest in the 
rafters of the abandoned Basilica. fiUing its silence wiih the melodious 
sound of their cooing. 
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Tlie ciypt of San Pietro it tike s shadowy grove. The cdling ii 
supported by numerous slender pillars, some of cbeoi derived fiom 
the Roman temple whose fbundadons are still paitklly visible down 
below here; and it is divided into a series of little gromed vauUs. 

The Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, sister-^hrtne to that of San 
Pietro, is a little bwer down on the same hill. Its la^ade has three 
nchly dccoraied doots, an omamcnial and a large and truber 
clumsy roso-window above the main entrance. The effect is rather 
dwarfed and overshadowed by comparison with the exceptional 
length of the building as a whole. The imecior of the church coit' 
tains numerous hescocs, still in &ir[y good condition; a pulpit 
covered mth beautiful tracery in marble; and pillars decorated with 
austere figures of saints. There is srili a colourful liveliness about the 
whole which is Lacking in the upper church, where pedantic 
restoration-work has left a rather empty aftcr-dfect. Hete too there 
are many different Etruscan reminiscences in the decoration of the 
Basilica. The mediaeval ScyUa of San Fiaviano recurs as a cornice- 
moulding. along with other demonic characters. On the rear wall of 
the cennal aisle is one of the most gruesome rcprescncariom of the 
Last Judgment to be found on Etruscan soil, where $uch scenes are 
certainly not in short supply. The jaws ofhell are here Ihcrally con¬ 
ceived as a diagon*s mouth armed with ftarsome teeth. Enthroned 
above sits the Prince of HcIJ with snakes winding round him, 
swallowing the bodies of the damned. Round him hr a ghastly 
dance swirls the throng of lamenting souls, swept towards him as if 
by an inesistibic whirlwind. 

Here is a tcsurrection of the horrors of the Tyrrhenian Hades in 
even cruder brm. The melancholy death-lust of the Etruscans has 
been cxaggcraicd into the sadistic passion of Christian asceticism, 
whh its hatred for everything sensual or savouring of the eattli. 
What die two Basilicas ofTuscania reveal, then, is not only thecon- 
dnuing force of inherited ideas, but die deep significance of thdr 
spiritual transfiguration through Chrisdanity. 
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chapter Thirteen 

THE TYILELHENIAN AK.T OF LIVING 


So ntong was the attraction of the Etruscan necropolis, with its 
relatively accessible treasures and the wonders of its subterranean 
wodd, ^ai the tombs were always the first things to be excavated in 
Bttutia. The spade almost entirely neglected the places where the 
Tyrrhenians had once lived their lives; for although their excavations 
produced useful material for scholarship, the yield of Imtinstcally 
valuable ^nds vfss much more meagre. 

Consequently most of what has survived of the Tytihenian cides 
sdll lies underground today. In many cases a Roman stratum over¬ 
lays the temains of the Etruscan period. The religious sanciuaiies 
must also inevitably have disappeared almost without a trace, since 
up to the very end of the Tynhcman nadou's existence they were 
generally made of wood and painted terracona. Consequently, apart 
fiom the neaopolis, only the fiagmcnis of a Cyclopean wall reveal 
here and tlicre today the site of a vanished town. 

One of the cluster of wealthy Etruscan settlements round Lake 
Bolsena is Fcrcntuin. Its luins are among the few remains of 
RomanrEtruscan towns that have been scientifically investigated. 
The excavations cairied out here bdonged principally to the Roman 
period, but the earUer Etruscan features of the town showed through 
so clearly and vividly that under close examination the Roman phase 
orFcrentum tended to recede into the background. 

Fereuium stands on an undulating, terraced plateau between two 
ravines, in the middle of a hilly landscape almost devoid of trees: a 
typically Etruscan topography. On the horizon, lar away ataross the 
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delicate landscape, Montefiascone shimmers in a pale blue light, like 
a reHection of the lake from the dome of its cathedraL Here the tufa- 
stone has the brilliant colour of coppa. The bare outcrop of the rock 
shoui through the shrubbciy, the outline of which h closely followed 
round the summit by the old wall, now almost entirely destroyed. A 
mass of bare and weathered ruins of a Roman wall shows the site of 
the dead dty from a distance, [n the centre ofit gleams the deep red- 
brown of a massive structure of squared tufa-blocksr this is the 
ancient theatre ofFerentum, whose ^bric and construction have suc¬ 
cessfully outlived the splendour of Rome's marble architecture. It is 
not large, but it has a remarkable compactness of form and a pon¬ 
derous elegance of somewhat rustic character which frt well into the 
landscape. Seven doorways of huge stone blocks, with musical 
instrumems depicted on them in relief^ lead to die auditorium and the 
stage, which is almost completely preserved. The circular forms so 
much favoured by the Tyrrhenians predominate ui this case not only 
In the usual icmi-circular shape of the theairc's plan, but also in the 
massive arches sucroundlng the orchestra and in an attractive series of 
linked arches of stone, fined witliout mortat, which surround the 
behest tier of scats at the top of the amphitheatre. 

Such is this rural temple of the muses, substituting its own gay and 
lively contours and the intimacy of its atmosphere for the marble 
elegance of Greek architeoure; and ben* the mhabitants of Ferentura 
used to enjoy the mimic performances which once, no doubt, had a 
purely ritual character, but bter presumably became less refined and 
more profane. Livy and Plutarch both attest the fact that the Romans 
borrowed the an of pantomime from Etruda. In i6j b.c,, on the 
occasion of a festivai of the gods, the first recorded performance on a 
stage, presumably religious in charactei, was put on at Rome; and 
Tyrrhenian aaors were brought there for the occasion. It is possible, 
certainly, that miming dancers are meant laiher than actors in the 
stria sense of >ht word. The ancient records state orpliddy that tlie 
pantomime dance was brought to Rome by an Etruscan histtf, but it 
is not dear whether bister is the Eiruscan term for a dancet, which 
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would ai the same time cover an ae^ur; or whether, as Plutarch states, 
Hiscer was the mmn of the first Tynhcman mime by whom the ait of 
acting was first iniroduoed at Rome. In any case the Latin term 
bistfh, for an actor, comes from this word. In earliest times the 
Emiscan hitter w'ould come on with a mask to improvise a dance and 
a scene, carried out in gesture with a musical accompaniment. 
Gradually the spoken word was iniioduced in the form of a dialogue, 
w'hich was also improvised. The art of the playwright, after the 
Greek model, seems to have arisen relatively late m Ecrucia. A cer¬ 
tain Volnius is mentioned by Varro as an Etruscan tragic poet. 

Neither in this field nor in thai of literature, however, do the 
Tyrrhenians seem to have produced anything significant. They were 
not a poetically inclined people, hi spite of their exceptional aitisdc 
talent. Like ilie Romans later, however, they showed a marked 
micresi in writing chronicles, which Roman authors tefa: to as T nrrstr 
bistorkei and thcii aptitude for precise legal phraseology makes their 
religious literature in many respects the forerunner of the bw-books of 
Rome, Naturally, like most other peoples, the Etruscans had dicir 
own religious lyric an. We know of choruses of young girls reciting 
hymns on ritual occasions; and possibly there were also heroic songs, 
accompanied by dances in armour. In the Faliscan area there were 
also etotic songs in use at weddmgs. All this lyric poetry has van¬ 
ished, and we are therefore not in a position to know whether Etrus¬ 
can prosody was based on accent or quantity. It can be assumed, 
however, liut it was related to the Saiumian metre of the Ladns. 

Tlie theatre ofFerentum has retained somethiog like a living jra- 
sonality in the midst of the shapeless Roman ruins of the defunct ci^. 
The ancient soul of the place sdll dwells in the unbroken mass of its 
walls and the sturdy curves of its arches, which eulace it round like a 
gaibnd. And even if today the paved highways of Ferentum seem to 
b^in out of nothing and lead to nowhere, yet there is still a magical 
reflection of the life that once filled them to be seen radiating &om 
these stones and ruins, thousands of years old, with the scraggy shc- 
goats and tlic bbek cows browsing among them. 
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Aji £tru5can town was no fortuitous, tuipkrmctl ooUocation of 
human habharionsr it was an organism growing out of a divbc 
order; a tiny ccU of the iinivctse, soiemniy bound to membership of it. 
This £ict was given striking expression in the ritual of founding a 
city. The following account is taken from Cato and Varro. 

On a day marked by fovourablc omens, the fotinder, clothed in a 
toga, would Stan by harnessing a white bull and a white cow to a 
plough, the bull on the right, the cow on the lefi. (The plouglisbare 
must be of copper—^an indication of the gieat antiquity of the custom, 
possibly going back into the Copper Age.) He then ploughed a 
foiTow along the edge of a square, keeping the cow on the inside and 
holding the ploughshare fixed so chat tlte ploughed'^up earth was all 
thrown inwards. This heap of earth represented the future city-wall; 
the foirow represented the moat. At the pbees intended for gateways, 
the plough was lifted out of the ground: for these were profane, 
whereas the wall was sacred, as also was the space bounded by the 
furrow (the ^‘sancuiaxy of the city^*). It has already been mentioned 
that the mttnht liad lo be situated in the centre, to serve as a means of 
commumcaring with the underworld; and also that the city was only 
legally founded when three temples, gates and streets had been dedi¬ 
cated ID the sacred trinity, Tinia, Uni and Memva. On the other 
hand, the shdnes of Venus, Vulcan and Mars had to be outside the 
dry, in order to keep at a distance lust, fire and strife. 

It has already been shown how the Etruscans used to lay out their 
town-plans on a strictly gcometrica] pattern, except in cases where 
this was prevented by the previous existence of Italian settlements or 
by die nature of the tenain. There is only one purely Emiscan setde- 
mem that has so far been systcmaiically excavated: this is Marzabotto, 
neat Bologna, founded about the end of the stxdi century B.c. This 
site was destroyed by the Gauls at an early date, and consequendy 
retained unoblitciaicd its original division into eight parts. The 
town is divided down the middle by a perfectly straight main sneet 
from north to south, which is imersected by thiee streets foom east to 
west. The breadth of the main seteet is sniking: its carriageway is 
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sl:ctc«i feet wide, and the fcotpath on each side is the same. Apart 
fiom the main mutes, there is also a sedcs of side-streets tniming 
parallel. 

The Tytrhemaos had already begun to build rectangular stone 
houses by the sixth century b,c. Maizobotto had regular blocks of 
houses like a modem town; and the size of the houses was equally 
surprising. The living-rooms were ranged in the pattern of a horse¬ 
shoe round a central liall, the airium^ with an. implamvm ia the midcUc. 
Above this the roof was open, so that the rain-^wata could run down 
its sloping surface into the basin underneath it. Next to the etrim was 



12. Piitn of m EtruiCM bouse 


a domestic ofhee {tublinum), with a fireplace and a stand for water. 
The gabled roof was supported on columns. In southern Etruria 
there was also commotJy a loof-vcranda. The typical afmrft-hDUse 
of the Etruscans, in the clearly defined fenn which It had already 
rached by the sixth century B.C.. is the ancestor of the Homan house. 
Its ground-plan is substantially identical with that of the much latet 
houses of Pompeii. The very ictm used by die Romans, atrium 
Tas(ankuMf tev«ls the Tyrrhenian origin of this style of architecture. 
The word atrium undoubtedly derives from the Etruscan langu^e. 
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It is to be £}und also in some place-names, such as Velaihri (modem 
VeUeiri, nor Rome), HaitLa, a Tyrrheniaii coloay at the mouth 
of the Po which has probably given its name to the Adriaiic. No 
doubt it sonified "couit-yaid/’ and fwhaps “batbour * toOr 

While the simpler Etruscan houses ficrjuently bad outside stati¬ 
cal as has been said, the better ones were ofim built with ii>££uut 
and occasionally also with pill axed halls and colonnades round them. 



t3, CaieroTf tint hi ibe shape pf a houft (ClashtM) 


Oiodoms states thai these were a Tyrrhetiiaii mnovarion to accom¬ 
modate the crowd of waiting “clients.” Cinerary urns in the shape 
of houses have survived to show us the most diverse varieties of 
Etruscan homes, rangii^ horn primitive round or rectangular huts 
to the splendid baronial hall with a ntonu mental gateway and graco* 
fu) decorated pillars of care&lly cut stone, often omamenially 
ananged. Tuscan architecture of today still shotvs the characteristic 
details of this last type; and Etruscan styles are often to be found sur- 
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vivit^ in astonisliing ways, especially in palaces of die Florentine 
Renaissance (for example, in the Palazzo Strozzi). This shows ya 
again how deeply rooted are the tradJiions of rhe earliest period of 
Italian architecture. Romanesque architecture in areas which were 
once under Etruscan cultural influence, with its ornamental limits 
round the apses or adjoining towers and fagade, represenis a con- 
rinuaiion of the Tyrrhenian style which can be studied today not only 
in models of houses but in one of the two Etruscan, gateways of 
Perugia, the Porta Marzia, Tuscan country-houses today still 
generally have the same type of roof that is characterinic of the 
Tyrrhenian house, sloping steeply and sharply projecting. Finally the 
Tuscan column, which was used panicularly to decorate temples and 
which alone in all antiquity is fit to be scr beside die petftetion of 
Greek forms, enjoyed its own glorious revival at die Renaissance and 
in the Baroque. The most beautiful square b die world, the pitzza 
of St. Peter's at Rome, is itself enclosed by T uscan columns. Ba- 
pmf diose fer his colonnades not the Greek but the Tuscan column, 
because the admirable simplicity and strength of hs native Uncs 
seemed to him best suited to his purpose. 

We can thus form a clear picture of the appearance and layout of 
the Etruscan home; but the structure of the Etruscan temple is obscure 
and czintroversial, since we have only the foundations of the walls 
to go by, together with the terraconas that decorated diem and 
one or two p rimitiv e clay models surviving in the form of votive 

gifts- 

Therc are, however, clear desetipetons of the ceremonial used by 
the Tyrrhenians at the foundation of their sanctuaries. First the augur 
widi his crook would define the boundaries of the foundation 
{templuin} on which the sanctuary was to be bmli. Then he would 
ask the gods for their consent. When this had been communicated 
by a sign—lightning, the flight of birds, etc.—the site then became 
known as/ciJ3Jirrn. On xh.kfartaru either an altar or a temple was then 
erected. Finally die au^ur took up his position In the centre of the 
site, faang sonih, and divided it into fbur parts, correspondmg ta the 
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qiuners of the sky. Later on pictures of die gods tvcrc set up in the 
noithem quarter, facing south. When the building h^an, animab 
were sacrificed and their imestmes were immured in the foundaUDns. 
The foundation-stone was laid over them. 

In the sixth cauuiy fi.e., the temple of three cells, which is typical 
of Etruscan worship, became common all over Etruria. Foundations 
of this style have been found in Vcii, Manabotto, Orvieto and f ie^ 
solc^ Towards the end of the siicth century Rome also had its two 
temples built by Tyrrhcriian architects, dedicated to the divine 
trinities of the worlds above and below itspecttvely. Th^ shrines 
have a strong resemblance superhcially to the Greek temples of the 
Ceometric period, which were also made of wood and terracotta. 
Ptesumably the Tyrrhenians learned to work in earthenware &om 
Greek masters; and this is even confirmed by Roman traditions. But 
whereas the Creeks soon began to make their temples of stone, the 
Etruscans remained faiihhil to the older medium. Plasdc art in 
cmhenwoie remained of mcompacablc [mportance to (hem right up 
to the dare when their cultural individuality was Bnally extinguished. 

Vittuviiu, a Roman aichitea of the time of Augnaus, has left a 
description of a Tyrrhenian temple, the appearance and proportions 
of which he was able to study in the Roman sanctuary dedicated to 
the trinity of the underworld, Ceres, Libero and Libera. This shrine 
was reconsumetEd under Augustus in the same Einn in which it had 
originally been built by Aulus Postumius in die year 494 B.c. Tbetc 
are many obscuriiics in Vitruvius’s account, but It gives a general 
piaurc of an edifice of pronounced breadth and of compact and 
massive appearance. The sides of the quadrilateral stone base of au 
Etruscan temple were in the proporrion of (S ; j. The rear half of the 
available ground was taken up by the alla^ to contain the images of 
the gods; this had three chambers, and was generally walled with 
bricks. In fioni of It stood an open, pillared liall, the height of the 
wooden pHlars beii^ equal to one-third of the breadth of the temple. 
The whole strucnire was covered by a huge, projecting gabled roof 

The intcrioT of the alia was no doubt embellished with wall- 
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paiDtiDg:!. Tyirheuiwi sanctuaries wcfe distii^mihed by a highly 
coloured lavishuess which must have given a rather barbaric clFcci. 
The pediments were dccotaied with statues of caithcnwaTe or gilded 
bronaes; the edges of the roof had terracotta titns with sharply pointed 
indentations and alternating patterns oflotus and palm motifi. Along 
the sides, in the archaic period, ran friezes in relief, showing &bulous 
animals of the orientalking Style or processions of horsemen, warriors 
in battle or mythological scenes. The numerous ante&tes were par¬ 
ticularly charactenstic: facing-bricks, large or small, with stylised 
heads of Silenus, Maenads, Medusa, mate and female deities, jenir. 



14, Etrvftan ianpk, afttr Vitmviuf 


demons and SO oil Sometimes these iacing-bcicks represented 
complete figures, or even pairs of dancing figures such as Sdenns and 
the Maenads. This world of mythology, garishly depicted in red, 
blue, white, black and reddish violet, thronged tbc edge of the root 
the facade aud sides of the temple in a wild orgy of line and coIout 
that must have been weird and grotesque rather than beamiful: 
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staling cj'ES. grinning fcaiunrs, vioJciuly aghaieci limbs. Such a 
Dionysiac hurly-burly, which has no visible connexion with the 
dcidcs worshipped in the temples, and which is occasionally slightly 
obscene, may possibly have served the purpose of protective magic; 
or again, perhaps, it may be due to nothing mote than the ancient 
Tyrrhenians* naJve imagination and insatiable appetite for decora¬ 
tion, In the fininh century b*c., under Greek itiflucnce, the orna¬ 
mentation of the Etruscan temple developed more elegance of style. 
The taste for horror and the grotesque receded; the features of the 
demons sometimes displayed a sinister beauty; the femalejfmfi had a 
less hostile look. The pediment was no longer filled with heads or 
isolated figures, but with complete scenes in relief: fiagments have 
been excavated which show a masterly execution. Botanical decora¬ 
tion became more delicate, and at the same time more luxuriant and 
organically natural. A greater refinement of form in every field came 
with the later period. The roof projected less: the columns became 
more slender; following Greek examples from the east, capttals in the 
form oficaves wae introduced, but with heads protruding from tltem. 
Probably there were still circular temples even in the final period of 
Etruscan architeaute. The latest temple decocations of lenacatia in 
the Tyrrhenian style were found at Rome during building opera- 
lions, on the pla Grt^ariarfa and the f'fij App/d JViJva, With the down¬ 
fall of the Tyrrhenians, this style of decoration in terracotta fell into 
disuse. 

Evidence of the splendour of the equipment of Etruscan temples 
can be firund in the masterly round bronze lamp, from the second 
half of the fifih century B,c., which was dug up at Conona and is 
now preserved in the museum there. It measures 23 inches in 
diameter, and it had sixtetn litde wicks frd by oil. The underside is 
beautifully worked in a design like a huge imaginary flow'er, from 
the centre of which glares a Gorgon, surrouniied by archaic tnotifs in 
coticentric circles. The cavities of the separate wicks arc decorated 
aJtmtauly with the figures of a Stlcnus playing music aud a harpy. 
(D'Annunzio has celebrated this lamp in his Ijiudt.) It is un- 
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doubtedEy one of tbe finest examples of ancient ciafistnanship in 
bronze. 

The layout of the Tytihenian city—its splendidly equipped 
sanctuaiiK, its spacious, com&nable bouses, with theit hygienic 
system of piped water, its streets paved with huge stone slabs—all this 
is evidence not only oftlie high level of the Etiuscam’ urban eulnue, 
but also of the orderly arrangement of thetr public and private lives. 
On the latter subject especially a great deal of tiighly spiced gossip was 
spread by writers of the late Greek ptiiod such as Theopompus and 
Ttmaeus; and to this is mainly due the Etruscans* proverbial reputa¬ 
tion for proRigacy. It has already been pointed out that the Romans 
of the early period, living the austere lives of peasants, must have 
Eiund the Tyrrhenians’ more cultured way of life, with its Intellectual 
and artistic pleasures, as distressing to them as a thorn in the flesh; 
and to Ro man ideas, it was the same with the unheard-of emandpa- 
tion of the Etruscan woman. But even the excesses which had once 
been imputed to the Etruscans were surpassed a hundred dmes over 
by the Romans themsel ves m the days of the Caesars, 

The only entirely credible evidence of the Etruscans* way of life 
that has come down to us is preserved in their works of art, their 
religious bclieR and their l^islaiion. For instance, their wotship of 
thdr dead aitcestors indicates a highly regulated ^mily-systciii and 
moral code. 

All the public and pcivaie affairs of Tyrtbetiian life were alike 
marked by the same cbaractedstic feature, that of having dieir roots in 
religion; and this led naturally to the imposition of exceptionally 
severe punishments on all transgre^dons of the law, since every crime 
was at the same time an offcnci: against the gods. This comes out 
paiticulatlv dearly in the dispmpordonaicdy heavy penalties for in- 
Eaettons of boundaries, which wo'e punished by the banishment not 
only ofthe offdida but even of his descendants. The regulaiions for 
surveying and distributing land, as has E>^n mentioned elsewhere, 
formed part ofthe rdigious lore recorded in the dtual books. Legend 
had ii that the nymph Vecui Amth Ultimne, who h'ved at Clusium, 
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vfM (he source not only of the science of divinadon fiiotn lightning 
but also of the regulations laid down by the greatest of the gods, 
Tinia, relating to the demarcation of boundaries; and she threatened 
the vengeance of the gods if these rules were not HbllowcdL Offences 
a gainu property wcTc also severely punished. The puntshincat of 
parricide w'as of a primi tive gruesomeness which u otherwise to be 
&und only in the ritual of sacrifice* The criminal found guilty of 
such a crime was put into a sack with a mad dog, a viper and an ape, 
and thrown into the water. Another hideous punishment is men¬ 
tioned in the Aeneid, where die condemned man is bound foce to 
&CC with a corpse, and left to die a ghastly, lingering death. Ordio-> 
aiy murderers were transported; homosexuals were thrown into the 
sea in a chesL The king held a solemn coun of law every nine days. 
Minor ofiences were there pumihcd by public flowing. Such strict 
administration of justice is unmistakable evidence for the nature of 
the £injscan people's moral code. 

To the Greeks, however, the Etruscan woman's equality of status 
was itself tantamount to immorality. For the Greeks permitted only 
to courtesans the foedom which the Etruscan woman enjoyed—not 
only m attend festivals with her husband, but also to share respon- 
tihili ty for the management of the household, business and landed 
property; besides learning m discipline her body in gymnastic exer¬ 
cises and to sit at her husband's side at sports run by naked athletes. 
The Greeks had altcady long outgrown the ancient Mediterranean 
world dominated by eaitb-goddcsses and raothcr-goddesses, where 
the woman occupied first place as the bearer ofchildicn, the earner of 
life. Homeric religion had displaced the “Great Mother" and set up 
in her place Athena, the maiden goddess not of woman bom: the 
divine power of the spirit tn the place of the primeval force of 
naiutc. But ovet the Tynhenian woman there still lay a last ^immet 
of that past gioiy which had surrounded the woman of Crete, who 
has come down to us in Cretan works of art richly garbed as a 
priestess or splendidly attayed as a princess, or as a imutress or even 
as a fr ar less paimcr on equal terms in the hull-ring. In reptesemat' 
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tiims of Etruscan womanhood wc see expressed i ptoud and highl y 
Vila] K]f<aa 5 cioumes$, whether it is a bejewelled ttuttnn testing on 
her sarcophagus, or a girl letting herscLf go in a Dionyslac dance, or 
b the solemn movements of a sacred tinul, or on a Sower-Strewn 
couch at a banquet. Her imponaticc in the fem ify hierarchy is inade 
explicit m the mention of the mother^s family tree next to that of the 
&thef in funerary Inscriptions, There are even cas» where only the 
forma is given, just as the matemal descent plays the principal role b 
Etruscan myths. Nevertheless, it would be a misconception to speak 
of a mattiarchal system amoug the Tyrrhenians; at least there is no 
sign of this in the historical period. 

The beauty of Etruscan women was grcaiiy admired by the Cieeks, 
though always with an undertone of moral disapproval, Tyrrh enian 
art lias again and again captuTtd the noble charm of its womenfolk in 
waU-pamtings and sculpture. At die dme of the Etruscans* ascend¬ 
ancy these ponraits depict a powethil and spirited beauty; lam- the 
fbtures of Tyrrhenian women become more refined and spiritual, 
with the aristocranc. sUghdy tired charm of high breeding and ancient 
lineage. A girl*s head with a garland of fiowets, which i$ to be &und 
b the Gregorian Museum of the Vatican, has a dciicacc, dreamy 
expression, leavbg only the full, firm Unes of die chb to conserve 
something of the vitality of the past. 

Even b the earliest pictures we meet the Etruscan woman already 
beauti&liy dressed, with her hair exquisitely arranged. In the 
archaic period women's clothes were long and close-fitting, with a 
belt at the waist and a shawl on top, almost reaching down to the 
knees and often arranged in folds. The hair was generally plaited b 
tresses, two ufwhich hung down beside the face, while the main mass 
of hair was done up at the bacL One of the earliest female statues, 
dattng from the turn of the seventh to the sixth century b,c., has a 
haii-sryle remarkably remmiscent of that of German women b 
mediaeval portraiture, with its stilF plaits falling over the breast and 
its broad ftbgc on the forehead. (Plate 40.) The tatului^ a round ot 
pointed coif covenng the back of the head, seems to have been worn 
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by £tm scan women ftom the esrlicsi times, irmil it was replaced In the 
£)UTth cemury by the Greek fashion* The tutulus is strongly remini¬ 
scent of a kind of head-dress worn by the Hiidtes, just as the pointed 
shoes worn by oien m the archaic period have their fbreruoners 
among the Hinites too. 

Tyrrhenian men used to wear short jerkins, or more parncularly 
the uitntita, a predecessor of the Roman top, which was throwm grace¬ 
fully over one shoulder with either a linen undergartneni or nothing 
at ail beneath it- W^e have already described the splendid tnandes 
worn by both men and women, with their rich drapery and ptecious 
DTEiaments—gold buttons, borders and tassels^^and the colouicd 
embroidery and texture of the loose-fitting underclothes worn by the 
women as early as the sixth century B.c* 

Tlic Tyrrhenian womaii knew how to look after her charms and 
to give them an attractive setnng. The multiplicity of her articles of 
toilet is a charming proof of the care she devoted to her face and body* 
The little flasks of ivory or alabaster or gold-inlaid glass to contain 
her cosmetics, the various instruments to do her finger-nails, to put on 
touge or to take it off, the seemed oils and so on—all these add up to 
a well-assorted apparatus of beamy treatment. Bur die cultivaied 
tastes of the Etruscan woman were not confined to her own penon : 
she liked to have beautiful and tasteful objects round about her too. 
It is no accident diat the most exquisite minor works of Etruscan a« 
were made for the use of women: above all, the round liand- 
miaors of polished bronze, the backs of which were engraved or 
modelled in relief Even the Greeks recognised Etruscan mastery in 
this sphere. Especially wonderful is the refinement and gracefulness 
of design shown by the engraved mirrors depicting myrhological 
scenes or banquets or religious ceremonies in a border of ornamental 
mtifili. the production of which began m die latter pan of the sixth 
century and reached its most considerable scale about die third cen¬ 
tury BX* Tlie centre of this style seems to have been particularly 
tound Palestrina and Vuki, (Plates j® and 59,) 

, As containers fcr tlieir jewellery and toilet-sets, Etruscan women 
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of the upper class had bronze casketSt cylindrical or cliipucal in 
shape, like the kistai which the Greeks used fbi ritual purposes. These 
caskets were also decorated with pictorial engravings, and had 
charmijig omamental figures on their lids. There arc, for instance, 
faandJes in the Ibnn of sea-horses, or of two wresdcis tnieTlockcd, or 
of winged In the £cniscan Museum of the Vatican there is a 
wonderful ItiM with a cepfcsmtation of a battle of the Amazons; and 
above this bloodthirsty scene of wild confusion, in deliberate con¬ 
trast, there is a pair of graceful boys Boating past as if in a dream 
on a pair of swans, the taJl-fcatheis of which make the handles of the 
casket. It was not for nothing that the Athenian Critias, at the end 
of the fifih century BX., so highly esteemed all the bronze-work that 
was used to decorate Etruscan houses, whatever its purpose, as the 
best of its kind then made. 

Another pan of the domestic equipment of the Etruscans were the 
great bronze tripods wliich were already being produced with such 
superb craftsmanship at Vulci about the middle of the sixth century; 
and also panicularly the endless s^arkties of gleaming candelabras in 
all sizes, the upper part sometimes spreading out like a flower, 
Ibrmed of naked figures in striking acrobatic poses. In this case the 
Etruscan love of the human form in morion has created works of cn- 
chanting vitality. (Plates jo and 64.) But this beauty is not confined 
to valuable utensils of bronze, silver and gold for the decoration of 
the house—the omaineutal plates and lamps and beaker-jugs and 
globular mixing-jars and chased bowls and salvers: even articles of 
everyday use were made witb such feeling fcr style and aaftsmanship 
that they can often be regarded as works of art. Even so simple an 
object as a kitchen-^ueve was transfisrmed by an Etruscan craftsman 
into a litdc masterpiece, with its handle CKtending into a liidc 
stylised horse's head and its perforations plotted in the dcsigu of a 
Gorgon. 

The third cliaptcr has already dealt wuh the goldsmith’s work of the 
orie nt a l king period. Later Etruscan ornamental work still remained 
cxfraotdiuatily fine, diough the technique ofgtamilaiiacis and filigree 
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went somewhat out of Stshion, in Givour of embosswl work and 
engraving. Ear-tings, brooches, chains and tings became more 
delicate and less massive. From the fifth cenrary a.c. there arc dainty 
necklaces of braided gold with numerous little pendants in the form 
of tiny heads, palm-leaves, lotus-blossoms and so on. Coloured 
beads ^chiefly dark mauve) and brilliant eruunc! paint cnltance^the 
efiect of the jewellery. The art of stoneKrutiing was also ptaaised 
with outstanding skill by the Etruscans, who were paiticulady fond 
of scarabs in the Egyptian style. In the period of the Eiruscam* 
artistic decline ihcir jewdlcry became again ovet-lavish and extrava¬ 
gant, as it had been earlier in the seventh century, but now tt was 
also of riuich coarser workmanship. For instance, a necklace of 
this dare has seven gold-leaf medallions of unwieldy size hanging 
ftom it, depictiog mythological scenes in embossed work. In the 
same way the hlla, a gold ball or Locket worn by Etruscan boys as 
an amulet, came to reach gigantic dimensions. After that, the third 
century brought Etruscan goldsmith^s work to an end as an inde¬ 
pendent art. 

Only in one sphere of appEed an did the Etruscans produce 
no th ing above the level of mediocrity; this was in painted ceramics. 
The designs on Etruscan vases never achieved the wonder^ pre¬ 
cision and distinction of the Creek masterpieces, though their scenes 
from Greek mythology or leprcsentarions of ritual or huniing have the 
^ami- vitality and even wildness of rhythm that characterise die 
fitscocs of their tombs. This, together with an intricarc, exaggerated 
Uvishness of ornament, is the special chararteristic of Tyrrhenian 
vase-painting. The best worb date from the fifth century B.C.: by the 
[bird century this branch of crafismanship also becomes percepnbiy 
decadent. In the late period there are only curious, ugly mixing- 
vessels in the form of human or demonic heads, and vessels made to 
imitate precioui metals in gilded ot silvered earthenware, of quesdon- 
abJe taste. The Italian Baroque larcr produced ilic same sort of 
thing. 

Of the domestic feriviiies and cercmmiis of the Etruscans wc 
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know little. There is no tradidoa preserved to show, £pr imtance, 
how the birth ofa child was edebra^. Only oa the dcual afadop> 
tion b some evidence provided by a bronze mirror which depicts the 
adoption of Heracles by Juno, the hero being nursed against the 
breast of the goddess in a symbolic gesture, A cinerary um &oni 
Ciustum has a relief portraying a Estival which has been identified 
as a wedding ceremony; the bridal pair are shown moving forward 
hand in hand under a canopy which covers their heads. The only 
ritual about which we have abundant evidence is that of the funeiah 
&om the monuments to the dead. Tltc sacramental solemnity and 
melancholy of this ceremony is mitigated, at least in the archaic 
period, by the comforting concepdoc of the future lift of the dead 
In their anractivcly furnished home beneath the earth. 

The funeral rites began with the closing of the eyes of the departed 
by his nearest kinswoman. Then the body was put an the bier, 
splendidly clothed and seemed, with the poi nting towards the 
outer door of the atrium, which was adorned with branches and gar¬ 
lands. Next followed the lamentation. 

In early times the burial was carried out at nighti by torch-light. 
A solemn procession conduacd the dead to their last home. In fiom 
went the nmsidam, then followed the women meumen and rebtioni 
and fiends in general. Servants, men and women, carried the 
hinetal gtfis and the appunenances of the tomb: the bed, the throne, 
the canopy, the table and trolley for the food; and in the case of a 
dead man, there went the war-chariot and shield and weapons as welL 

If the corpse was to be cremated, a pile of wood was built up near 
the tomb, on which the dead man was bid along with his favourite 
possessions, often including his chariot and horses. Then his rcb- 
tives and fhends Ui the pyre with averted eyes. When the somhn: 
spectacle of the cremation was over, the bst embers were extinguished 
with water and wine, and one last sorrowing farcwdl was addressed 
to the dead man. Then his closest relatives collected the ashes In an 
urn and placed it in the tomb. 

If the dead man had chosen the ceremony of burial he was laid out 
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on bis own bed (which was brought ^ong for the purpose) or on the 
stone couch already prepared in the tomb; somctioics* too, he was 
placed in a sarcophagus. He w'as wrapped in a purple shroud and 
wore the gilded coronet of the dead, made of laurel or ivy leaves. 
If the mansolcuin had a spadous the fiineral least with its 

f^ 3 nrp<L and games in honour of the dead was held in the tomb itself 
The dead man was treated as ifhe were present: so at l^t the archaic 
representations always show him, cheerfully sitting at the table tn die 
midst of his Wed ones. 

The Tyerhenians' way oflife perhaps never reached the level oftlic 
Greeks, whom they so much admired, Bui they surpassed even the 
Creeks in the spheres of religion and of human lovei &r here their 
freshness and vitality had strong roots in theii native earth, which 
cpabled them to survive the disappearance of the Etruscans as a 
nation on Tynhenian soil and to bum inio flame again at the Renais¬ 
sance. Greek soil was denied such an oppoitunhy of fresh life at a 
later date: afT <T the first unparalleled upsurge of antiquity, it was Ie& 
to lemain nothing but a grand and tragic expanse of ruins, the relies 
of an irrettievabiy vanished past. 
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chapter Fourtem 

THE SACRED HILL OF ORVIETO 


OrvietO^S crag rests like a heavy crowi; on the tranqiiil itaiuxcs of 
the landscape. Iis almost vertical wall oftuiaHiione is the colour of 
dull red gold, and the slender, glitteriog %adc of its cathedral, rising 
above the brown mass of houses, is like the central Jewel on some 
royal brow. The green countryside round about, with its wooded 
hills and its coloured vine-clad slopes and its translucent streams, 
seems almost overcome by this miracle resting on its cresn 
It is the sort of place tliat Nature must have created as. a symbol; a 
place where history must needs be made, spiritual forces burst loose, 
mortal conflicts be fought to a Snish, There is no other spot in 
Etruria more plainly fitted iq house the uarioual sanctuary of a race 
than this rocky Hill jutting out so conspicuously at the very heart of 
the realm. On the same site where the cathedral’s radiant symbol 
shines forth today there once stood the brilliantly coloured wooden 
temples of the god Veltha or VoUumna and Nortia, the goddess of 
destiny. Here perhaps there once assembled year by year the leaders 
of the Etruscan ci^-staies to take coimsct and decide the future of die 
realm, to renew and irinfotce year alter year the nation's unity in 
common service to the gods. An important market where the pro¬ 
ducts of the entire kingdom were for sale, as well as competitions in 
spon and art, in games and popular amusements of all ^ds, must 
have made these days outstanding among the festivals of the Tyr¬ 
rhenian year. It was no accident that the national god Voitumua 
(whose kgcndaxy portrait was later carried off to Rome afler the 
destruction of Volsinium, to be set up there in the Vituf Tutcus as a 
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symbol of the Ronuns* victory) was a god of the seasons, of agricul- 
Euic and the vineyard, a god of feitiiity whose festival fell in the 
month of March, when the young com sprouted and the vine was in 
leaf, From the begitming the Tyirhemaiis were niters of th e fields as 
well as it eatar crs. Until dicit appcatancc Italian agriculture was 
extremely primitive, and there was no question of planned or 
systematic cultivaiion of the grouird. To the Etruscatis undoubtedly 
belongs the credit of transforming the soil of Central Italy and Cam¬ 
pania, which was marshy but not infertile. Into a flourishing ploughs 
land. 

From the upper valleys of the Amo and the Chiana came a par- 
ticuiaily fine species of w'hcai, the pure white fttscum semtn, finm which 
the Romans too made iheir oldest national dish, known as “pulse.*’ 
The neighbourhood of Pisa also produced exceptionally fine wheat, 
and rye and mille t were cultivated in the valley of the Amo. Pliny 
recommended bread made from a mixtme of the white flour flom 
Pisa and the red flout from Campania, as the besi in Italy. The 
cultivation of oil and wine also flourished in Eiruria, Andcnt 
tradition mentions Volsinium as the leadii^ centre of oil-prod uction. 
Three kinds of grapes, cullivatcd in three different areas of Etruria, 
were parriculaily prized. In Tyrrhenian times Tuscany may well 
have presented essentially the same prosperous and fertile appeaianoe 
as today, with its weU-pLanned fields and its rich vmiryards and olive 
groves; but in the meantime the climate of the areas once cultivated 
by the Emiscans has probably changed coniidtrably. The proud 
forests, whose gigantic trees arc described by Varro, have Men long 
since; and with them has vanished the uniform humidity of the rain¬ 
fall, winter and summer alike, which gave the soil such abundant 
fertility. Even the Etruscan apilkis, the guild of water-diviners (who 
presumably used hazel-rods), would no longer be able to conjure a 
drop of water out of the hard, parched soil of southern Tuscany. 

The tradition of the great nadonal festival at Volsiniuna, with its 
religious, political and economic significance, survived long after the 
dcnructioD of the dty, and even afret the disappearance of the 
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Etrusc^n^ is i people. Undet Constinune the Great priests were stdl 
chosen every year to conduct the ccremomcs in honour of Vokuimu 
at Volsinium, in which the whole population of Etruria took put; 
but by that date, of course, the new town founded by the Romans 
was meant. 

The history of Orvieto is as obscure as that of the Etruscan nee. 
Attempts have been made to derive the name of the town from the 
Tyirhenian words hurt w Veltha, meaning something like "place of 
Vcltha*': and also from urhs vetus ("ancient dry"), the assumpuon 
being that the "ancient city” might tefir to the ^-otd ruins of 
Volsinium. The identity of Orvieto and Volsimum is attested, 
among other evidence, by the lact dial there is a gap of more than aoo 
years between the latest Etruscan finds on this site, which go down 
to the third century B.C., and the earliest traces of a new Roman 
settlement on the plateau of Ometo. Thb inicTV'al accords exaedy 
with Roman accounts of the fate of Volsinium. Dutmg those two 
centuries it is perfectly possible t h at the desolate tock with its ruins 
might have become gradually transformed, in the eyes of the defeated 
Etruscan people, from a symbol of a powerful kingdom into a token 
of its downfall—gigantic monument to its vanished greatness. 

There was to be no relief for the sacred hill of the Tyrrhenians 
from the double burden of political and spiritual conhicL Round the 
rocky foundations of gleaming gold on which it stands there Eared 
up once more, by a strange repetition of fate, yet another mortal 
struggle at the begirming of the h/liddle Ages. Bui this tune it was 
the dying Roman world defending itself against the irresistible irrup¬ 
tion of the tribes from the nortli. Orvieto then became one of the 
most important strong-poims of the Goths, who were besieged here 
by ficlisarius. Later it w*as the Lombard Agilulf who held the 
countryside under control from his position on tiicsc heights. Finally 
the Ghurch extended its gyip to ihc much-contated prize. In the 
later Middle Ages again it was the scene of bloody struggles tliat 
caged between the papacy and the ariswctaxry, the Cueifs and the 
Ghibctlines, For auo^cr century die seamy soil that covered its red 
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fock was fenitised by the blood and flame of tehgtous aod political 
vendettas, 

Towaiitis the end of die thineenth centory Pope Nicholas IV 
dedicated the Stsc stone of Oevieto^s cathedral on the summit of die 
hilh lo glorify foe all ages the mysdeal transformation of bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Chrisi. He had ii huilt on the very 
spot where once an Etruscan temple had stood; and so from the roots 
of the age-old sanctuary, dedicated to vanished gods, there grew up 
the miraculous ediflee of a new House of God, Once more the rock 
bore on it a symbol of the power and greatness of the Italian people, 
in the incomparabte masteqiiece of the cathedral. 

In lonely majesty die cathedral stands out on its rugged ptomnn- 
tory, brooding over the lovely, tranquil countryside below. Not a 
single house in Orvieto has pr^umed to rest against the cathedral's 
sides, so dial it stands detached on all sides in the same aloofness 
which must once liavc suirounded the sanctuary of the Tyrrhenian 
god, horn whose consecrated precincts the bouses of the dead were 
dehaned. 

The building of this House of God took three hundred years. 
Out of the original simplicity of the Romanesque style in which the 
church was begun by Maitani of Siena, tlictc later flowered the 
ethereal splendour of a Gothic facade, soaring to heaven in three 
flame-like tongues. The velvety glow of its yellow marble combines 
with the brilliance of its mosaics in a bla'/ing symphony of gold. The 
wealth of portraits, %urts and shapes that adorns the beautifully 
proportioned surfaces of this &fade gives it the brilliance of a jewelled 
setting without destroying die massive strengdi of its lines. 

Tlie interior of the cathedral retains the superb simplicity of a 
Romanesque basilica, not to be concealed by the wealth of architec¬ 
tural detail and rcconsitucuon of later periods. The impression of 
extraordinary depth which this House of God gives is accentuated by 
the slight incline of the floor upwards towards the apse, with a 
corresponding lowering of the capitals on the two monumental rows 
of pillars flanking the centra! aisle. Fine-veined panes of onyx and 
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wiodows of stained glass dim the sunlight falling on them to a 
delicate which veils the apse and its harsh Gothic &cscoes so 
that they seem to lecede into the background. 

Generations of artists worked on the dccorarion of Otvietn'i 
cathedral. Almost all of them dincended &om the land that was 
once Frrurij) &om its soil honeycombed with the Tyrrhenian cities 
of the dead; and always through the centuries it bestowed on its 
children the continuing spiritual heritage of the Etruscans—their 
thirst for beauty, and the savage posvee of their imagination, and their 
bold flints of speculative otigtnality. In the sombre vision of bell 
represented in the reliefs of the cathedral fagadc there still lurks the late 
Etruscans' fear of the other world; and as visible evidence of the 
survival of Etruscan ideology, the Devil here bears the lineamcms of 
an Ft r u wa^ demon; it is curious that the mask ofjust such a demon 
been dug up in this very place. In the picture <if the Last 
Judgment by Luca Signorelli in a side-ctiapd of the catliedtal, wt 
can see through the macabre notions of hellish torture a background 
of that same old pagan worship of Life which had once been to the 
Tyrrhenians die obverse of their placid resignauon to death. So here, 
after a thousand years of repression, the apotheosis of earthly beauty 
and the worship of the human form attained their destiny of a second 
birth. 

The downfall of the damned, depicted on the walls of the cathedral 
with a masterly brush by an artist unsurpassed until Michelangelo, is 
like the overthrow of the ancient gods, stiU proud and tcmblc in their 
defeat at the hands of an even greater Cod. The ancient world 
possessed a superb, naked power to glorify the eternal ferces of life; 
and U can be seen again here in the stream of struggling bodies, 
twisting :in d turning in ibeir descent into the open jaws of hell with 
all its demnns- And the rose-crowned, unveiled saints ot Luca 
Signoteili seem to be winging their way not to a celestial heaven of 
refuge feom all things earthly, but rather to the delights of an Elysian 
banquet, such as the Etruscans loved to represent on the walls of tlidr 
habitations of the dead. 
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A new God is now ciuhioncd on die scored bill of the Tyrcbco- 
Uns, The glory of his splendid house has long dnee quenched ihe 
last memory of the squai lemple and the ciugmailc smiles of the 
ftnag wi 5« up by a vanished people to their godst who ruled here 
thousands of ycais ago. Today the only indicatkms of the aiicient 
shdnes are coloured fcagments of icrtacotta and gtmning feces of 
demons, oc omamcntal feiezes and earthenware heads of graveled 
deiucs and 

Of the Etruscan town nothing remains cjcccpt. as at Clusium, a 
labytinth of subtenanean passages. But the foot of the rock of 
OrvietD is entirely cudrded by a necropolis in the form of a ring, 
which has only been panially excavated up to now; and even the 
wooded slopes of the srarouiiding hills contain the tombs of leading 
So after visiting the golden mkack of the cathedral one 
can descend from its living glory into die twilight world of the dead. 
It is pleasant to stroll through the shadowy alleys of the ancient town, 
so sdll it seems,, as if listening in a dream to the weary hcaii-beat of the 
centuries, throbbing slow and feint within. The weathor-bcaicn 
mediaeval houses have their windows and balcanies splashed bright 
red with geraniums and carnations. The people of Ocvicto are 
taciturn but fticndly. 

Massive walls of lufe-blocks encircle the town, which was first 
built in the Middle Ages. The Tytihcnians flung no circuit of 
Cyclopean walls round the rock of Orvicto, which is foether evidence 
that a sanctuary stood here, dedicated to a god so powerful in the eyes 
of the Etruscans that his temple stood in no need of human pcotec- 
non. To test for ever in its consecrated shadows seemed to devout 
a promise so fidl of comibn that a city of the dead grew up 
round its base and enfolded the hill in its gcnile embrace. 

All traces of the necropolis have been obliretated by Lmd'- 

slides, or by water, or by the destructive iiand of man. But the eatih 
is still pregnant with its treasures. Quantities of funerary gifts, 
eanheuware and bronze, arc cominually restored to the light of day, 
mostly by the ploughs of peasants in the ftelds. There was a tune, 
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bdbfc state control was properly exercised over archaeological finds 
on Italian soD, when a ventable black market in aniiquities took 
place here, and objects of great value were exported for trivial sums, 
Tlic only systematic excavations so &r undertaken have been at the 
stxallcd *'ta&-cross/’ where a group of diambeMombs has been 
discovered, each consisting of one cell, planned with perf^ uni- 
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fiirmity and made of iquare-cut blocks of stone. Each one of these 
tombs has the name of its dead occupant carved above the emtance. 
The idcniical layout in each case gives somethmg of the impression of 
a monastic orde^ burying its members here in confotmity with some 
unvarying reguladon. Perhaps this is where the priesdy servants of 
the shrine of Vokumna found their last rest. (Flares 68 and 69.) 

The finest of the habitations of the dead lie o n the further slope of 
the valley-basin from which the hill of Orvicto protrudes like an 
island. The anci ent Roman road leads up the slope alongside a 
twelfth-century aqueduct, sweeping out in huge curves. In a thicket 
of oak trees hordmng the toad a painted earthen ware sarcophagus 
was found once after a smrm, beneath a tree that the lighmir^ bad 
uprooted: it now stands in the museum of Orvieo^ almost un¬ 
damaged. It is coveted on all £but sides with masterly scenes in relieC 
which still have an asconishing vitality, thanks to the excellcni pre¬ 
servation of the paintii^ in red, blue and yellow. Here again we find 
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representations of Ci«k mydiology in the Emtscan style. One scene 
is the sacrifice of Polyitcna, anended by soimer demons ringed with 
snakes; another shows the winged Furies, with torches in thdr hands 
and merciless expressions on rheir faces, awaiting the souls of the 
Trojans sacriFeed by Achilles to Patrodus. The same rnacabre, 
heroic manner that characterises the Eescoes of the Francois Tomb 
can be seen again In these gruesome scenes oveishadowed by the idea 
of death, which piobably date from the turn of the fourth to the thitd 
century B.c, 

This sarcophagus was no doubt pan of a tomb that has been 
destroyed; and not ^ from the place where it was found is the tomb 
of the Vdia &mily. Its long, narrow entrance opens our in the 
middle of the rich red soil of a steeply inclined fitdd. A bimdred 
years agp, when the discoverer of the tomb first found his way m, the 
single chamber was still decorated wnh magniHceiu wall-paintings. 
Since them, however, human stupidity has been responsible &r 
ineparabte damage, by leaving this treasure mtposed year after year. 
Today there is preserved only a small portion of the solemn banquet 
in the underworld which the ariist painted round the walls. Fortu¬ 
nately there ate at least traces of tiie original condition of the wall- 
paintings. The divine pair of rhe underworld stuing on their thrones 
can hardly be recognised any longer; nor can tlie members of the 
Velia femily on their purple couches, silting at the banquet while 
graceful figures of naked boys move among them to serve the guests. 
Only the splendid scene of the preparation of the banquet is still 
partially preserved on the damp walls, where young men can be 
distinguished making musk to lighten the labours of the cooks, and 
at least a guns can be made at the superlative beauty of this founh- 
century painting. 

The same hUlride contains rwo oth« habitations of the dead, in 
one of which ate preserved two fine paintit^ to the left and right of 
the entrance. Each shows a pair of horses, driven respectively by a 
young man and by a haruspex. The wdld grace of their limbs as they 
charge kiwards, and the tense lines of the animals* small heads, are 
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evidence of (he skill of the Emiscan painter who fixed them on this 
wall. 

Perhaps nuny such habitations of the dead sail sleep tindiscovcred 
beneath (he ^tdlc soil and the scout roo^ of the oaks and chestnuts: 
all of them taming thetr gaze towards die sacred hill of the Etruscan 
people, which still rises out of the vale of the dead like a golden island 
of immonaliiy. 
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Cbapla Fifieai 

VELATHRI AND ITS HAILflOUR 

Velathr] (Voktmae) stsnds on a height donusating the coastal 
plain &om a great distance. It was the outermost bastion of the 
Etruscan world on the At the same lime it developed an 

important mission for colonising in a notihwaxd direction, where it 
feunded Areazo and Fiesole and pethaps also Cortona. The role of 
bulwark against the pressure of the predatory Ligurians also fell to 
Vclathii. The stren^ of this Etruscan border-town is testified to 
this day by its colossal cyclopcan walk, over five miles long and vaiy> 
ing In thickness between ten and scvcniecn feeL The bbodthirsty 
Sulla once Itad to mouni a siege lasting two years against the town 
before he compelled ir ro surrender; and then it was not to armed 
fiirce but to starvation. 

In the time of the Tyrrhenians die horizon of Vdathri was rin^d 
with smokii^ volcanoes. Today chdr craters arc long since cold, but 
the whole area suit steams fiooi subrenanean furnaces. Sulphur 
springs and hot vapours break out of the earth at many places; and at 
Lardcieilo huge columns of steam (soffioni) shoot our of the earth, 
which is scorched white by some chemical substance, and mount up 
to the heavens wkh a shrill hissing noise. There is an incinerated 
appearance about the soil all round Voheira, as though it had slowly 
been reduced to ashes by the smouldering fire within. Broad expanses 
of bare soil of a whitish clay succeed each other everywhere between 
the fidds and olivC'gtoves in the valleys of the rivers Cedna and Era, 
which surround the rndJ^of Voltcrra. In some places the flanks of 
the rocky summir rise vertically out of the valley, bare and lifdcss and 
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vioIct-grcy m colour. Above them sits in lonely majesty dw "city of 
silence,*’ as D’Annunzio called Volictra; and the dty itself seemi 
from a distance as if it were built of ash and lava, mure and Eifrtess 
and extinct. 

Nearly three thousand years ago V'elathri and Vatlnna, which lay 
on the sea, were the two dtief industrial centtes of the mining area of 
Tuscany. To the prolific production of copper, iron, lead and silver 
from this area was added the iron production of Elba, which entered 
this tia£c via the harbour of Pupluna, below Velaihri. It was there¬ 
fore primarily in dti* area that there began In the elghdi century b.c. 
(perhaps even earlier) that rapid economic advancemeoi of die 
Tyrrhenians which laid the ^undaiions of their brilliant cultural 
devclopmenL 

Etruscan pie-emlnence in the ptaedee of mining was universally 
recognised In the ancient world, even though the Ettuscans methods 
of extracting the metal seem absurd to modern ideas. In the state of 
technica! development at that dare, mining must naturally have been 
confined to snata near the surface; and where the metallifetous ore 
could not be extracted wldi the pickaxe, recourse was had to fire. 
The process of smelting was conducted, on the evidence of many 
discoveries in the neighbourhood of Vciulonia, Volrcna and Popu- 
lonia, tc primitive Utile ovens, which cannot have extracted full 
value. Nevertheless, the extent of the Etruscans' mining industry 
reached astonishii^ proportions, as is still to be seen today from the 
widespread distribution of kilns over the whole mineral area and the 
numerous skilfully planned tunnels into the hills of the Tuscan coasc- 

Vdathrt was thus the mistress of a fertile territory rich in nuneral 
wealth; it was also marshy, but apparently not yet subject to the 
endemic plague of malaria which was l«er to play so great a part in 
the decline of the coastal Tynbcnian cities. The city covered a much 
greater area in the period of its prime than modem Voltcrra, which 
has not even expanded beyond the circuit of walls, barely a mile in 
circitmfrrcnccf, erected in the Middle Ages round the diminished city. 
The Etruscan town which grew up in the dghth ceniury on the site 
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of an Italian settlement numbered a population of some aj/)oo souls 
—more than three times the population of today. 

Above the narrow streets of Voltetia* Banked by houses and 
palaces centuries old, there towers oppressively the massive dtadcl 
built ar the end of the Middle Ages on the foundations of the {oimer 
Etruscan acropolis. Its circuit corresponds approainiately to that of 
the Tyrrhenian lomcss. The mediaeval citadel consists of two com¬ 
plexes of buildings, surrounded by immense bastions and circular 
towers, and conneaed to each other by an extensive courtyard. This 
solid block of massive £bfd£cations served originally as a dungeon, 
where maiiy a political conspirator edebcated in the bloodstained 
annals of histaiy ended his life in the notorious round cells of the 
Mastio, the principal tower of the fbnress. More than a century ago 
the old state dungeons were turned into a common crimTna l prison, a 
function which they still fulfil. 

The gloomy sister-building to the Mastio, with its population of 
human outcasts, is the great bare edifice of the lunatic asylum of 
Voltcrra, which houses several hundred mental cases. 

It is as if the town and its silent population were overshadowed 
and oppressed by all the suffecings of many genecauons of prisoners 
in these two places of confincineiU—the fortress and the lunatic 
asylum. Something of the atmosphere of a prison-yard still clings 
even to the magnificent main square of Vokerra and to its lo^ 
palaces sheathed io the local grey tufa-stone known as pancbinit. 
There is something menacing even about the austere hcaury of the 
TOO-year-old Palazzo dfi Priori, with its narrow facade framed in 
spues and dominated by the slender column of ns clock-tower; and 
it seems to impose an Impenetrable silence on all the gay chatter of the 

Here and there within the dicuir of the fortress can still be seen 
isolated blocks from the inner ring of the Tyrrhc ntan wall, which 
once protected the citadeL Often they arc incorporated in mediaeval 
buildings. The outer wall encircling the whole plateau caa still be 
Eccognised fioni a distance: time has damaged it, but nowhere is it 



brok^ down. The past might and importance of Vcluhti need 
indeed no better witness than this wondcrfiil construction, repte' 
scoring one of the oldest and at the same time one of the greatest works 
of fbni£canon in the whole of Etruria, The cyclopean wallj which 
reaches fi&y £m in height at many' points, was begun In the second 
half of the sbtrb century and completed only some hundred years 
later: the mediaeval wall, w'hich is only a mite in ctrcumfcteuce, took 
about the same length of time. The great courses of jagged stones 
seem to have been quite carelessly thrown together, and only in a few 
places arc they clamped with bronze braces; yet like some rock of 
ages they have bidden unshaken defiance to destruction. 

Once there were ten gateways into the interior of the dry, two of 
•which have survived. The P&rta Dsatia is no more than a gap in the 
walls, flanked by two columns of massive blocks placed one upon 
another. The Porta all' Arca^ ot *‘aiched gate,” however, still pre¬ 
serves its original construction substantially intact The massive 
gateway is built ofcaiefuUy squared blocks, three &et long. Probably 
in Tytthenian times it was Hanked by towers on either side;, b is 
more than ewenry-^ve feet thick. In the Middle Ages the masonry 
was surfaced with small squared stones; but die gateway itself, with 
its two broad arches on either side built of yellowy-wbitc Travertine 
stone, is purely Etruscan, On the outward arch of the Porfii aW Area 
are three huge heads of black tufa-stone, oumretched as if on the 
aJert. The central one fcrms the keystone, and the other two form the 
bases of the arch to leH and righc Their features arc obliteratied by 
time, but it can. still be detected that they wore garlands on their 
brows. Ko doubt they were portraits of the tutelary deities (perhap 
Jupiter and the Dioscuri) who were supposed to protect the entrance 
to the town, (Plate 76.) 

The Parta all' Area is the most ancient of ail surviving Etruscan 
gateways. The Porta Marzia and the Porta Auguita at Peiugta are of 
much more recent date, and therefore more gracefully built and richer 
in architectural detail. But even if these biter two gates are more 
beautiful than that of Volterra, neither of them is steeped to the same 
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degree in ttic pdaeval mystery of the Portia aW Area. To enter the 
town under its tow arch* listening to the hollow echo of one*s feet, is 
a curious, magieal and thrilling cepmence. 

The Perta alf Am belongs to that pan of the Emtscan wall which 
was intotpoiated in the new wall of the reduced mediaeval town. 
There still remain, however, large sections of the old wall (which 
enclosed an areaoffilry acres) jutting out in isobnon in the middle of 
deserted meadows, where grow the delicate cIoud3'-grey olive trees 
and the slender cypresses. They look like the last surviving tocks of 
an island swallowed up in the ocean. 

But it is not only the Etruscan dry that has vanished: a large pan of 
its necropolis has also disappeared fbt ever fiom the hill of Volterra. 
In its inteiiot there was a constant stir of movement, day and night, of 
destiuedve life within. The soil sUpped and crumbled away un- 
ceasitigly, and dangerous fissures contmualiy opened up in the outer 
sur&cc, and great landsHdes of day soil broke off to tumble into the 
valley. More than two hundred years ago a gigantic fiagment of the 
undermined summit broke away in a single nigh: and crashed into 
the abyss with an apocalyptic toar and thunder. Together with the 
collapsing cliff of clay and cock, the gorge swallowed up a mediaeval 
abbey that had nood on the edge of the plateau, and probably also the 
bones and ashes and treasures of many dead Etruscans of the archaic 
period, whose tombs must have lain just at this spot, to judge by the 
evidence of various finds. 

The g ash inflicted on the hill by the forces beneath the earth was 
never to be healed. Cleft open ai this spot, which is called k bahe, 
the bosom of the hillside is Like a sore that is always fleshly bleeding. 
In the twilit, when a blue mist rises flom the folds of the hills 
enclosing the royal eminence of Volterra in a wide rlr^ and the sky 
firm s a watery green above the sharp contours of Monte Amiata, 
there is an unearthly, sinister beauty about the halzf which seems 
not of this world. The pale, gashed surbccs of the vemcal dilf gleam 
with a phosphorescent shimmer of decay; and the grey and violet 
fnawt of clay rhat fidJ in avalanches cemtmes ago lie now like 
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«imiuuoii$ of the imderwaTldt suddenly &ozm in tfadi ghostly 
course, in the murty tecesscs of the vapoisr-fiEed ravine. 

Not long ago a minor landslide revealed die broken vault of an 
Etruscan tomb. An array of undamaged black and red canhenware 
vases gleamed out of the darkness of this babication of the dead. 
Their presence here corroborated the theory that a necropolis lay 
boned beneath the avalanche of die halze. 

Although this pardctilar dey of the dead, no doubt the most im- 
portani of the three sinmied round Velathri, has been destroyed by the 
collapse of the billside, nevettbeiess there are numerous tombs to be 
found outside the various gateways of the town, most of them dadng 
from the late Etruscan period. Many of these are spacious vaults sup- 
ponsd on central pili^ containing a tn^ of alabaster urns 
decorated in relief^ with representations of the dead on their lids. 
One of diem Is the tomb of the powerfril ^rnily of Cdcna (in Ladn, 
Caecina), which must have long doimnated VoUem: it played an 
imponaiu role even in the time of Gccto, who speaks of his ebse 
friends* Aulus Caecina and his sons, as the most learned and ansro- 
cracic family in Etruria. This tomb alone contains frfreen such urns. 
During the sixth century &.C. die old dumsy dnerary vessels of tufrt 
or tdracorta were already being replaced by the carvers of Velathri 
with such urns of alabaster, geoc^y brighdy painted and some¬ 
times even gilded. 

The inhabiiants of dus neighbourhood have retained to this day 
the gift frit impartii^ artistic shapes to the soft translucent stone that 
is to be found in such quantities round Voltcrra. Many of the narrow 
alleys of the town, steep and rocky as river-beds, are white with dust, 
which lies like snow-flakes in front of certain houses. These are 
where the alabaster-carvers have their workshops and practise tbdr 
craft, just as it was pracilsed thousands of years ago, except that it is 
no longer dedicated to the service of the dead. Today the superb 
stone with its endlc^ variety of iridescent colours, from a translucent 
while or the yellow of honey to grey, green and brown, is worked 
into vases, hanging lamps, lanterns, statues and innumerable other 
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amcld of cxquisju uflc. And tht fiogcn of rficse artigkni of Vol- 
terra ire stili as skilful and comdentiqus 15 in days gone by, when 
they used to chisel the dchcaie coutouis of a hinerary relief or model 
the head of a dead Tynhenian with lifelik e cKpcessivecess, 

Nowhere else in Etruria was the ait of high relief so carefully and 
skilfully practised in the late period as it was here in Velathri. 
Although the Etruscans* strong taste fcr relief goes back to a very 
early date, ii was originally a sharply outlined low relief that they 
adopted for their gravestones and other monuary monuments. There 
are many examples of this at Taiquinia and Chtust; and in the 
vicinity of Voltcrra, again, a gravestone of the seventh ceiirury has 
beta found (now preserved in the town museum) which depicts an 
aimed wamor with a circular hchnet and a broad sword, with an 
inscription round the figure reading 1 mi Lnbi atbames—uxulm 
fBn/HeuHffie (“I—the gravestone—belot^ to Larth Atharnie— 
Uxulnl set me up”). The workmanship of the figure is somewhat 
coarse and summary: in contrast with the bronae-work of the same 
date, which was already highly skilled, this stone carving gives quite 
a prhniiive effect. The same technique is employed in representations 
in relief fiom Tarquinia of animated groups or single creatures of 
legend, beloi^ing to the same date. On die other hand, Etruscan low 
relicE on eanhcnwaie and stone of about the middle of the sixth 
century fi.e, already show exceptional quality. The same scenes of 
dancing and fighting which appear on archaic wall-paintings are 
now used to decorate sarcophagi and urns in relief; and thcii arrange¬ 
ment of figures shows a skiffiif foding for space and decorative effect. 
The vitality of the banquci-scencs is often asiomshing in contrast to 
the formahty of the archaic style: the violent, almost orgiastic rhythm 
is typically Tynhciiian, while Greek Lnfiucnce can be seen in the 
refinement of their oudmes and the dchcate elegance ofehetr treat ment 
df drapery. 

However, the art of relief only found its truest expression with the 
Tyrrhenians in then lace period, when tow relief had been replaced 
by high. A revolutionary break with the spatial laws chat had pre- 
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vai]cd $o fiur in antiquity is particubriy to be seen in the battle^ncs 
decorating satcophagi and dnerary unis a^ the fbuith ccniury s.c. 
There is no Longer any attempt at anangemeiu in depeb, and the 
wempt lo solve spatial problcim is finally abandoned in bvour of 
intricate omamentadon. The final rejection of spatial conupts, 
logedtcr with the cmetgencc into the open of the Etruscans* deep- 
seated pleasure in mere decoiation, constitutes an artistic devdop- 
menr that was to be of the greatest importance fi>r the West. The same 
impulses that here found their first expression were to have a fresh 
creative effect in the Renaissance and Baroque penodSt with the 
comprehension and mastery of spatial infinity. 

The representauons of battles between Centaurs and Lapiths, 
Etruscans and Cauls, and especially the violendy animated scenes on 
the ums of Vokerra, demonstrably had an influence in the ihiiteeiuh 
century on Nicola Pisano, who revived Italian plastic art and worked 
fiir many years at Voltcrra, In his rcli^, after many centuries, the 
stiff" formality of mediaeval forms began to dissolve, and in the 
propottions ofhis single panels and their setting, and in the hang of 
the clothes, the movement of the figutes and above all of the horses, 
there are innumnable echoes of the alabaster telicE on Etruscan 
cinerary ums. Others who studied and admired the ums of Volterra 
were Jacopo della Quercia and Michelangelo, whose rdief of the 
Baltic of the Titam may well have been directly inspired by them. 
At that date, according to the Descriptisa of Italy by Leandro 
Alberti in the sixteenth century, they were used to decorate all the 
streets and palaces and gardens of Volterra. 

The A'liddle Ages regarded works of art belonging to the pagan 
past with a certain superstitioiis awe and aversion, hardly daring to 
put them to any profane use in tbcit own daily lives; but at the 
Renaissance people sought to immerse their world again in the newly 
recognised splendour of ancient art. In Tuscany more than any¬ 
where else there grew up a passionate interest in the secrets and 
treasures of the past, which the sod of Italy ooniained in inexhaust¬ 
ible quantity. Many of the great feudal princes were amateur 
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archacotcigists anti thereby coiitnbuted nm a littk to the ledlscovccy 
offeruscan ctvibsaiioD. The fruits of the excavaiioni undertaken at 
their behest were then used to dccotaie their pakces and eouniry 
villas. Many Etruscan sarcophagi, with half'rediniDg ^tires of die 
dead on their lidst arc still to be seen standing tn die derelict parks of 
Baroque countty'houses round about the towns ofTuscany. Weather¬ 
beaten lions which once stood guard over Etruscan tombs today ofren 
protect the gateways of old, dilapidated palaces. Small dneeaty 
cofids are not tafrcqumtly built into the walls. Ac Motuepulciann, 
near Chiitsi, thanks to a bizairc whim of the builder, the whole 
foundation of the hfieenih-eeniury Buccdli palace coimsis of nothiug 
but arm carved in relief which were £lled with cement and then 
used as blocks. 

The urns that were Ibnnerly used to decorate the town of Voltcrra 
have now alt frmnd shelter in the spaaous museum. The scenes on 
many of these cineraiy cotitatDcrs are of exceptional mteiest for thdr 
themes. On some of them, for instance, ate pictures of monumental 
tombs with a supersmteturt of squared blocks above the ground, 
topped by a py rami d or an obtuse cone. One of the unis shows a 
w^cd town behind a gateway on which there are three heads, like 
the Peria all" Are^* It can safrly be assumed that this is certaioly a 
Tyrrhenian town, if not Vdathri itself. On other dnciary containers 
there are shown mofving scenes of krewell between the dead, who 
are bdi^ led away by Chaiu brandishing his hammei or by the 
of death, and their relatives lefr behind. The heads of the dead 
lying on the urns arc often life-size, and generally of superlative 
workmanship and expressive vitality^ but the bodies are almost 
always nude disproportionately small. 

The tombs of Vclathri have also yielded valuable material fbt 
scholars to study the Etruscan language. In addition to the numerous 
tomb-stones and cmetaiy vessels (most of the jnsedptiom on which 
are confined to shoit names and degrees of retatiomhlp), there h also 
a lead plaque &und in a mausoleum with sevemy-^nine words on it, 
induditig the names of many leading Etruscan jamllfes of Vdathri, 




and a marble cube with rweniy^o words. This tcsi i$ of ei^cep- 
tionai impomnce (or scbolaishipt since ii appears not to be a funerary 
insmptijon. Like all examples ofTyrThToianwtiuag, Jr has unleashed 
scoims of controversy in die world of learning over its interpicution. 
It has been explained as an undertaker's bill, as a memorial, and as 
having some agricultural significance. It is evident that the ctddle of 
this cube has as hide chance of being elucidated as the much-disputed 
Etruscan die fiom Magliano. which has a number wntten out alpha¬ 
betically on each of Its six sides. Even here it has not been possible 
to identify with certainty the numbers &om one to six in these six 
words. It seems that in their early days the Tyrrhenians did not 
make very fiequeni use of dieii script, except fiir religious putposet. 
They ccruunly knew the Gteck alphabet of twenty-six letters as early 
as the eighth century B.C.; this is clear firom an ivory cablet dug up at 
Vctulonia. This alphabet was adapted by them to the special forms 
and phonetics of their own language, by elimin a tin g those sounds 
which were not used in Etruscan, such as b, d. x. s and o (which 
was replaced by u). and introducing special combinations, such as vh 
for £ T they invented a special sign for the ^sound, which resem¬ 
bled an 8. The Tynhenian language of the archaic period sounds 
strange but not unpleasant. There is a dedte^ory msenption on an 
earthenware vase, teading: aske mi eUUf0tit —firihi mulvattike munercr 
veldMws, which means: 'T am an oil-jar dedicated by Manuice 
Vclchana.^ It is as melodious as a line of poetry, and even the names 
sound soft and beautiful—Tulumnc, Papathna, Scianci, Apaiaini, 
LuvisuL After the fifth century B.c. the Tytthneians spoke and 
wrote the new Etruscan, which was distinguished ftom the archaic 
language chiefly by a greater r^uiaricy of grammatical ftirins and 
terminations, by a frequent omission of the vowds, and as a result 
by a chatted, harsher and somewhat sibiUtory pconunciaiion. 
together with a tendency to aspirate the consonants. The peculiar 
aspirated ‘c* of Tuscan Italian is in alt probability a celic of the 
Etruscan pronuncianon. A line from the text of the mummy- 
wrapping ftom Agram reads: 
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*. fm ziri Udn i/t'C ztcfzt thfzma samatm 
dlths spurtstrts tnas tthrte thtsi tivrim avib chts , , , 
which gives a dear conceptioa of the changed character of the 
language’s sound. 

The conversion of Creek names into firiiscan, which can most 
conveniendy he meed in the names of deities incised on ibe bronze 
minors, has made possible a faidy exact appreciation of the Etruscan 
pronunciaiioiu It was pointed out tn the first chapter that there is a 
fundamental difference between the Ettuscaix language and the idioms 
of Latin and Umbrian. The roots and laminations of Etruscan 
show no common futures with those of the Italian dialects. The 
few Indo-European intrusions into the Tynhcnian grammar are 
doubtless of late date, and can be attributed to the intermingling of 
the Etruscans with Itah'an dements. 

The argument Eom language is one of the most impoTtani links in 
the chain of evidence against an indigenous origin of the Tyirhemam. 
The relics of the Ligurian language to be found in place-names, and 
the legible but incomprehensible monumcnul records of the Piemi 
(that other inacpHcable tribal stock to be found on Italian soil, 
probably the rannant of an andent Mediierranean people) both 
point to the cuitutai group which once embraced the whole of the 
prehistoric western Meditctiancan world, induding southern France, 
Ireland, Spain, the Baleanc Islands, Malta, Sardinia, parts of the 
southern Italian coast, and andent Sicily, The fow roots in these 
which are connected with Etruscan arc also to be found all over the 
eaitcm Mediterranean and Aegean—for instance, in Lydian and 
among the prc-Indo-Europcan geographical designations in Greece. 
However, there Is a complete absence in central Italy of placCKiamcs 
comaining the ss sufEx, which is characteristic of the oldest stage in 
the original Aegean language and whidi would certainly be found 
here if an Aegean race of the prehisEoric period had been or^inally 
settled here. This is further evidence that the Ty rrhenians arrived on 
Italian soil ai a comparatively late date, with an already highly 
developed language of their own. 



There are a nimibet of very stnlting phonetic affinities between the 
Etruscan language and those of prehistoric America- PlacMumcs 
like Thczle (a town once situaied in the neighbourhood of Voltcrra) 
and names of gods, demooi and people, such as V aiimi (the guardian 
ddty of Vaduna), Tuchulcha, Tanaquil, Tequna and othCTs, are 
astonishii^ly reminiscem of ancient American names. Even the 
typically Mexican Aatec root fuiftdch also occurs in Eot iscan , and 
indeed in the very name of Rome. These similarities of sound, 
together with certain archliectural afEnitics between the pyramid- 
temples of Mexico or Peru, with their obtuse conical structures on 
top, and the monumental tombs of Etruria, have given rise to boldly 
speculative attempts at linking the Tyrrhenians by way of the legend¬ 
ary Atlantis with the ancient culrttre of America- Even Plaio can be 
cited in evidence to this end, since he records the inhabitants of 
Atlamis as having reached as lar as Asia by way of Africa, and 
having at one time occupied the Xyrthenian coast. But it is not only 
the origin of the Tyrrhenians that is stilt hcaroJJy disputed, but also 
the date of their appearance on Italian soil; and it is ptccisdy in the 
mineral area where the economic advance of the Tyrrhenjans Erst 
began that this question arises in its acutest &tm. 

According to one expert theory which has much to be said for it, 
the first landing of the Etruscans on the Italian coast took pbee 
substantially earlier than was originally infened from the develop¬ 
ment of their own culture, die clear evidence of which dates only 
from the eighth century b.c. Their bndings would on this assump¬ 
tion have t^cn place in the clevcnih-tcnth century B.c, in the nclgb- 
bourhood of Taiquinia and Caere and ai the harboui of Pupiuna, 
which was ai that date probably under Sardinian occupation, 
Pupiuna, which once played such an important role in Etruscan 
history, has entirely disappeared more than ijoo years ago. Today 
there is nothing more than a fishing village in the almost circular bay 
int o which the first Tyrrhenian ships rnade their way, perhaps }000 
years ago, and which later housed the industrial and commercial 
q ua rter with its dockyards and wharves and warehouses. Tlte si^e 
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and destrucdon of die town by Solla in the year 8o S.C. was a blow 
from which this ancient mining cciurc was never able in tccovec. 
The loneliness of the derelia coast is now intemiptcd only by 
a lew cottages, bdonging to the castle built high up above die sea 
on the ndge sktiting the harbour, where the ckadd of Pupluna once 
stood. 

The whole mclanchdly beauty of this coastal landscape haven 
over the sEeni bay of Pupluna. Stiong-sceaied maahia grows wild 
down the hillsides, encroaching on the sod which once supported 
vines so la^e that, according to Vairo, a statue of Tinia could be 
carved out of dieir mmlss. On the shore grow broad, velvety 
green pine trees, reflected in iddcsceni water. Far out from the shore, 
near the entrance to die bay, can be seen on the sea-bed, when the 
water is low and calm, the shadowy outline of a T]^ihcnian ship, 
sunk thousands of years ago. Inland, the ground is encrusted to a 
depth of several feet by rusty’-ced slag-heap^—the waste product of 
FfrujM^Ti and later of Roman kilns. They still show evidence of a 
mincial content so dch that an attempt to otploli them again was 
made in the First World Wai- 

In the course of diggitig the mines, a number of dome-shaped 
tombs wete found, which have since been dated by the Tyrolese pre- 
historian, Schachermeycr, to the eleventh century B.C. These 
remarkable monumEtus are generally round or elliptical in shape. 
Their walls are made of large, rough-hewn blocks* except when they 
arc cut out of the solid rock. A ctuddy constructed dummy vault 
covers the iitterioT, which b oRcn divided into a number of cells. 
The whole structure was covered by a mound of earth. A particu¬ 
larly interesting feature is the projecting guncr in many of these 
moniuncms; careruUy construct^ of tiles, combined with a sloping 
stone paving round the whole building, its purpose was to drain 
away the rain-water. From the scanty range of frinciary outings 
friund in these tombs, and espectally from the so-called *'discus- 
fibulae'* whose appearance in Italy is dated between the eleventh 
and dghtb centuries, a very early date has been inferred for these 
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piimidvc mausoleums. Ai die same date came the introduction of 
pii-gravcs, Id which perhaps the poorer people were buried. 

It is beyond doubt that the domenshaped tomb is the oldest form of 
monutnent devoted to the Etiuscan dead. Like the later Tyrrhinuaii 
forms of burial, it shows many concspondences with the toughly 
comcmporaiy habiiaiions of the dead in Asia Minor. In their later 
evolunon, in the seveoih and siicth cenmries n.c., the imitation vaults 
of the Tyrrhenian dome-tombs attained a noteworthy technical skill; 
not only those erected in the coastal area but also those 6uthcr inland. 
But they were never to achieve the beauty and precision of the monu¬ 
mental (ko/oj-tombs of Mycenaean dviHsadon. 

In the lig^ht of the primitive but fuUy developed dirm of the dome- 
tombs of Populonia, hesh unpoitance must be attached to the legend 
of the Aendd, which dates the Tyrrhenian sculcment of Italy very 
early, as well as to the secular calendar of the Etruscans, which begins 
in the tenth century. On this evidence, the first Etruscans must have 
landed on the Ombrian coast not with the treasures of an advanced 
Aegean civilisation in their hands, but as a group of tribes driven 
before the storm of the Aegean migration, a sort of expeditionary 
corps Eotn Asia Minor whose level of civilisation had, as a result of 
barbarian devasutions, sunk as fu as that of the Greek world after 
the fall of Mycenaean power. Only thus t~An we Explain the 
absence of typically Tyrrhenian products amot^ the funerary aSfa- 
inp In the oldest tombs of Populonia, whether of the pit or dome 
type. The Etruscans must then liavc had nothing fit to compete 
with Italian products, and therefore simply took them over as they 
were. 

On this theory, the overwhelming majority of the Etruscan people 
must still have stayed behind in their naiive Asia Minor, Only when 
the revival of nearer Asia began, about the second half of the tenth 
century, must a new period of prospm'ty have begun for the Tyr¬ 
rhenians in Asia Minor too, in the course of which they developed 
into a race of enterprising seafuas in dvaliy with the Phoenicians. 
They must then have established strong-points on Lemnos, Lesbos 
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iDij perhaps also in Caria; and finaily, abouc the year Soo b,c., 
they emigrated in full fbtee to the land of pronusc wi^ its abimdam 
raw inatemls, where their advanced guard had already fbtmd a new 
home. This second and bigger wave of e rntgraiin n must then have 
been the one that brought wiih it all those typical mamlbiahons of 
Etruscan culture which began to appear on Italian soil at about this 
time. But the connection with the former mother country and the 
small part of the race that had stayed there must have been very cloae 
in, the early period, as witness the development of iambs and of 
metallurgy in both Etruria and Asia Minor, which were in many 
respects smnlar. The furths &rtnnes of die Tyrrhenians of Asia 
Minor may well be connected with the invasion of the Cimmerians, 
which destroyed the Ionian coastal states and the kingdom of Phrygia 
about the same date. Perhaps they coo fell victims to this barbarian 
onslaught, together with their supposed capital, Tyrsa, during the 
seventh century that proved so tragic for Asia Minor, 

Whatever there may be to be said for this interpretuion of the fate 
of the Etruscans, it »ill remains no more than one theory among 
many—an exploratory probe inin that darkness which shrouds the 
origitt, the nature and the language of the Tyrrhenian race. It is 
equally possible that the Etruscans ouginatiy landed on the Umbrian 
coast as complete strangers, the last representatives of a world of 
culture whose time was spent, and that ii was &om their umon with 
the soil of Italy that such a miraculous harvest was reaped. What 
they then brought widi them to the virgin, fallow soil of Italy was 
their opea-4ieartedn£$5, their skill and delight in creation, their 
quality of a fertilising rumtal force. Their mission would then be 
one of stimulus rather chan consummaiion; and ibeir days were 
therefore numbered, and their face was to be forgotten. Vet today, 
when the Emiscan [ombs and ruins have yielded up the evidence of 
their greatness once more, when the fobric of the past has begun to 
become cransparctii, and the links of chat mystenoiu chain which 
binds tc^etber today and yesterday and time long past are growing 
daily easier to trace back through the centuries, we are becoming con- 
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tmually dealer jmJ dearer abotic the signifif^nce of ihc Tyttbenian* 
for the evolurion oflcalf, anil with ii of the Wot. 

The PmitraTiq may have not a word to say lo ns; but the things 
that they did and made speak them; and tbm spirit lives on 
impciishably in the land that houses thdr tombs for eve. 
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